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THE TOWN OF ADEN. 


ITHIN the last ten years, or, in fact, 
since the opening of the Suez Canal, 

the port of Aden has been one of the most 
important of all the English possessions in 
the far East. It is looked upon as the cor- 
ner-stone of the Indian Empire, as it com- 
mands a large extent of territory and all the 
waters of the Red Seaand Indian Ocean. Yet 
this same Aden is but'a small peninsula of 


19 


Southern Arabia, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus. It does not in- 
clude an area of more than eighteen square 
miles : the most barren, desolate, heaven-for- 
saken place that man ever set eyes upon, or 
Christian foot ever trod. 

It is bold, mountainous, rocky, desolate ; 
nota glimpse of vegetation is to seen, 
nor a tree or shrub, nothing but the bare 
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rock and a few patches of burned-up earth, 
too hot for anything to grow, and nothing 

would care to in such an infernal purgatory, 

where the heat is so oppressive that neither 

man nor beast can endure the direct rays of 

the sun at certain hours of the day. 

Water is caught in tanks and doled out 
like grog on a man-of-war in olden time ; for 
the rains are required to furnish a supply of 
drinking fluid, aside from the spirits, wine, 
and beer which the inhabitants and garrison 
indulge in. And no one can be blamed for 
using stimulants in such a place; something 
artificial being required to keep up the spirits 
of men compelled to live in a town like Aden. 
The place is only about a hundred miles 
east of the entrance of the Red Sea, and is 
used as a coaling station for the English 
navy, and also for the steamships that run 
from Great Britian to the Indies, China, and 
Japan. For this purpose it is a success, but 
the sufferings of the laborers who have to be 
omnveree in putting the coal on the vessels is 
something that would draw tears from the 
eyes of the agents of the society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. Of course no 
white man could endure such labor, — China- 
men, Lascars, negroes and Arabs being em- 
ployed ; and sad-looking human beings they 
are when the job is completed and the light- 
ers are ordered to move off from the side of 
the steamer, and the latter stands out toseaon 
her voyage home or to some foreign port, 
like Bombay, Calcutta, Hong Kong or Japan. 
Yet Aden signifies Paradise or Eden, the 
followers of Ishmael thinking it was a healthy 

ce, and so it is, in spite of its heat and 

arren rocks; and hundreds of years ago 
the Arabs and Turks carried on a large 
trade at this place, but the ye of the 
passage around the Cape of Good Hope de- 
stroyed all of its business; and when the 
English grabbed it, there were but a few 
houses and a scant population. Now Aden 
has a population of about 45,000, of a most 
miscellaneous description; men from all 
parts of the world eager to make a dollar, 
and as keen and sharp as a Chinaman with a 
cargo to buy or sell. 

On the beach is a good hotel for the place, 
with a veranda entirely around it, and where 
passengers can be accommodated with meals 
while their steamers are coaling, thus es- 
caping heat and dirt by taking refuge on 
shore. A very discreet and sensible prac- 
tice for those who know the ropes and under- 
stand how to use them while in port. 

Perhaps it is not generally known how our 
English cousins happened to take possess- 
ion of Aden. ago, there was, ly- 
ing in the roads of Bombay, three or 


four French men-of-war, and no one knew 
what —— business they had in that 
part of the world. The officers were reticent 
and uttered not a word. So the governor. 
general of Bombay thought he would give a 
grand dinner-party to the French admiral and 
his captains, and see what would be the 
effect of unlimited quantities of champagne 
and rare old port and Madeira. The wine 
unlocked the tongues of the French gentle- 
men, and the governor learned with pro 
found astonishment that next morning the 
fleet was to sail for Aden, and take possess- 
ion, in the name of France and the Emper- 
or Napoleon. Here was a pretty kettle of 
fish, no mistake; and, for a moment, the 
governor was dumbfounded. But he soon re- 
covered his tyme of mind, passed the 
bottle, asked his guests to excuse him for a 
moment, wrote an imperative order to the 
captain of a British man-of-war, in port, to 
get under way, without a moment’s delay, 
proceed to ‘Aden and take possession in the 
name of Queen Victoria and England, and to, 
hold the place against all new-comers till 
further orders. 

The orders were obeyed. The ship sailed 
within an hour, Aden was seized, the British, 
flag was hoisted on the loftiest peak in the 
place, and two days afterward the French 
fleet arrived, but found that they were too 
late. The English were before them; and 
there was no redress or thought of fighting, 
but how the Frenchmen must have cursed’ 
the wine-cup and perfidious Albion when 
they saw what a chance they had lost. It is 
quite probable that the officers of the regi- 
ment stationed there wished that France had 
been more successful, or had kept their 
tongues still; for Aden is not a paradise for 
soldiers, and there is no fun in being changed 
to such a barren rock. 

Some of the most expert water-thieves in 
the world can be found at Aden, and this 
need not be wondered at when we consider 
the large number of Chinamen and East In- 
dians residing there, people who do not 
think it a crime to steal from those who own 

roperty worth stealing. We have known 

atmen to paddle alongside of a steamship 
on a moonlight night, insert long bamboo 
rods, with iron hooks on the ends, in the 
port-holes, and, by such means, fish out 
shawls, clothing, mats, or any article of val- 
ue, and make off with them undetected. 
All this 1s done in spite of a vigilant anchor- 
watch. If discovered, the thieves drop into 
the water, and swim ashore, leaving their 
light canoe to be captured and broken up. 
If our readers ever stop at Aden over night, 


let them beware of harbor-thieves. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE ARCTIC. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


HE accounts we have received of the 
voyage uf the Corwin, which, in obedi- 
ence to Separtanent orders, proceeded to 
Behring Strait and the Arctic Ocean in 
search of the missing whalers, has awakened 
in our minds memories of a whaling cruise, 


which was not gpl unpleasant; for its 
hardships were fully compensated by a full 
ship, and, during our passage south to the 
Sandwich Islands, whence we sent more than 
three thousand barrels of oil home, the 
time passed away most merrily in anticipa- 


MOUNT KAMTCHATKA, 


tion of the enjoyment awaiting us in port. 
We are convinced that a brief account of 
this cruise will interest our readers; and we 
purpose, therefore, to relate its principal 
events. 

We had gone to Okhotsk very early in the 
season, ia had cruised about a month with- 
out success, when we decided to leave this 
sea and proceed to the “ Northwest,” as the 
whale-grounds of the northwest extremity of 
this continent are called. We sha our 
course accordingly; and, with a wind that 
allowed us to carry our top-gallant sails, we 
started to try our fortune amid the ice of 
Behring Strait and the Arctic. But our wind 
had lasted scarcely thirty-six hours, when 
we were becalmed and it became so foggy 
that we could see hardly a ship’s-length 


away. This weather continued for three 
days, during which time the sea became ex- 
tremely smooth. By our reckoning we were 
near the western coast of Kamtchatka, and a 
sharp lookout was ‘kept from the ‘deck (in 
foggy weather one cannot see so far from the 
mast-head as from the deck) to the eastward 
day and night. We apprehended no danger 
from floating ice then, at that season of the 
year; but we had been long enough without 
the sun to prevent us from knowing, with any 
degree of certainty, our longitude. We kept 
our fog-horns a-going, and finally, during the 
third night, received an answering blast 
from the eastward. The fog was not sv 
thick as it had been the two previous days, 
and we concluded 4hat ‘at sunrise it would 
clear away. Not long before daybreak it 
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brightened in the east, and we were even 
surprised on perceiving a bright glare in the 
distance like that of an immense conflagra- 
tion. This glare was apparently high among 
the clouds, and as the day broke, it grew 
dimmer. Finally, land was reported, and, 
at the same time the cry of “ Sail, ho!” 
resounded from the lookout at our bows. 

The land seen was Mount Kamtchatka, 
and, from its crater, a dense white smoke 
curled upwards ; while the sai] was a French 
whaler, which, like our vessel, was becalmed. 
We exchanged signals, and found that she 
was bound out, as we were, to try her luck 
elsewhere. 

At eight o’clock it was still calm, but as 
cloudless as in the Mediterranean. The 
volcano loomed up before us with the smoke 
curling above it, and a thin streak of clouds 
below the peak, for. we were heading in- 
shore; and the French ship, which was be- 
calmed with us, was a‘little off our port-bow. 
Straggling blocks of ice were floating on the 
glassy surface of the sea; and on the larg- 
est of them, almost directly astern of us, 
two large seals were sunning themselves. 

We had taken no oil, and, in whalemen’s 
parlance, our ship was “clean.” Even our 
supply for lighting the cabin, steerage and 
forecastle was extremely scant; and we 
could not afford to allow the opportunity, 
which these seals offered to replenish our 
stock, to pass without endeavoring to profit 
by it. Hence we lowered a boat to secure 
them, and succeeded in shooting and obtain- 
ing both. 

At ten, a ripple ahead of us indicated the 
coming of a light breeze; the Frenchman’s 
sails filled, and we prepared, with gratifica- 
tion, to take advantage of the rising wind. 
The Frenchman signalized that he wished to 
“gam and we backed our main-topsail to 
wait for him. When within hail he shouted, 
through his trumpet, — 

“You got one man vat speaky French on 
board?” 

“Yes,” we replied. 

_ “ All right, den, I vill come on board.” 

He manned his boat and was soon seen 
on our deck; our mate boarded our visitor’s 
vessel; and we proceeded on our course in 
company. We “gammed” till four in the 
afternoon; and before the Frenchman re- 
turned to his ship, it was agreed that we 
would keep together on our passage to the 
“ Northwest.” 

We proceeded along the Kamtchatkan 
coast with nothing happening out of the or- 
dinary routine of a whaleman’s life, till 
abreast of Petropavlovsk, when we bore awa 
in a direct course for St. Lawrence Island. 

We pissed outside of Behring and Cop- 
per Islands, and, in due time, after a re- 
markably pleasant run, sighted St. Lawrence, 


proach to Behring Strait. We sailed along 

its southern shore, to round its eastern ex. 

tremity, off of which the monotony of our 

meenge was varied by a very exciting inci- 
ent. 

We were sailing oe with lookouts sta- 
tioned in crow’s-nests aloft, when we discoy- 
ered that there was considerable excitement 
on board of our companion. Theyshad evi- 
dentiy seen something ahead of them, for 
the vessel continued on the same course, ; 
We shouted to our lookouts to keep a sharp 
watch ahead .and off the lee-bow, while we ' 
directed our glass to that arc of the horizon 
and scanned the sea within that segment, 
We were to windward and consequently did 
not hear distinctly what was said on board 
of the other vessel. There was a lull, how- 
ever, which lasted long enough for us to 
hear the captain shout to his lookout, — 

“ Les voyes-vous, maintenant?” (Do you 
see them now?) ' 

“ Out, monsieur, tout droit en avant.” 
(Yes, sir, right ahead.) 

“On vont-elles?” (Where are they go- 
ing ?) 

ten avant, monsieur.” (Ahead, sir.) 

“ Tres bien, ne les perdez pas de rue!” 
Very well: don’t lose sight of them. 

“There ’s blackskin! There blows!” 
from our masthead. 

away?” was shouted back from 
eck. 

“ Right ahead and off. the lee-bow, sir. 
There blows !— blows! — blows ! — there 
goes flukes!” 

Right ahead of us, and going in the same 
direction as ourselves, there were several 
large right whales; and there was another 
small school of them off our lee bow, ahead 
of the Frenchman. We had the wind on 
our starboard quarter and were under the 
maintop-gallant sail. We immediately set 
our fore and mizzen top-gallant sails; and 
the commander of the other vessel followed 
our example, and, at the same time, hoisted 
his ensign to attract our attention. Look- 
ing toward him, we perceived two men in 
the mizzen rigging holding a hatch, in which, 
with the aid of our glass, we found that he 
had chalked in large letters and in French, — 

“ Let each of us take those ahead of him.” 

As this appeared to us to be not onlya a 
reasonable proposition, but also one whic 
would prevent us from interfering with each 
other, we replied at once by chalking on one 
of our main-hatches, which we caused to be 
err to him, — 

“ All right!” 

He waved the numeral pennant to us to 
signify that he understood; and we di 
our undivided attention to the whales ahead 
of us. We were going about six knots, and 
there was a cross sea on sufficiently heavy 


which stands as a sentinel guarding the ap- 


to drown the sound of our oars wher 
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time would come to lower our boats. 
we were confident of securing at least one 
put of the school we were chasing. We 
made no more noise than was absolutely 
necessary, —the Frenchman evidently did 
the same,—and the whales appeared to 
have no knowledge that they were pursued, 
for they continued on at about the same 
speed, and we were radually overhauling 
them. They were evidently making a pas- 

to the same grounds, and the distance 
between them lessened as they went. This 
caused the pursuing vessels to draw nearer 
‘together ; and, when we had chased for two 
hours, the two ships were not more than 
an eighth of a mile apart, and going at about 
the same rate. 

At length, just as we thought it would be 
best to lower, the Frenchman again display- 
ed his hatch on which he chalked, — 

“ Maintenant.” (Now.) 

We waved a pennant to signify assent; 
and, almost immediately after, the mainyards 
of both vessels swung square with their 


your oars.” The other boats followed our 
example, and the boat-steerers stood up to 
be ready to dart at the proper moment. 

We were going on our whale “ quartering,” 
and decided to sail across its “small” and 
get to its right, which would give our boat- 
steerers a larboard-handed dart, and place 
the boat far enough ahead on the whale to 
fasten in a good place. 

The wind was on our starboard quarter; 
we would have to “ luff ” across the “ siaall ” 
of our expected prey and many Se on the 
other side at once to get our boats along- 
side promptly and give our boat-steerer, Joe, 
if possible, “ wooden blackskin” (that is, 
— the boat right — the whale’s bilge 
or him to fasten). The jib was taken off 
ot the foremost French boat, and we took in 
ours to be ready to manceuvre for fastening. 

“Stand by, Joe, and give it to him the 
first — chance you get,” we whispered. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; but Jay me on as easy as 
I’m no six-fathom man,” re- 


can. 
plied Joe. 

Fortunately for us we had a strong puff 
which laid the boat over and forced us ahead 


Hence ’ maintop-sails to the masts, while their boats 


were lowered, manned, and, with sails and 
oars, in hot pursuit of rich prizes. 

The two schools were now so near to- 
gether as to it make difficult to determine to 
which the inside whales belonged. But the 
French boats worked cautiously and studi- 
ously avoided interference with ours; and 
there was no fear of confusion before we 

t fast. Besides the officers of each boat 

ad singled out a whale and riveted his at- 
tention to that alone. The ship-keepers, 
from the mast-heads, gazed on an interest« 
ing scene. Two schools of whales, as near 
together as it was possible without mixing 
up in confusion and unconscious of the dan- 
ger that lurked behind them, were leisurely 
making a passage to a higher latitude. 
Eight boats, with sails and weather oars, 
were slowly but surely overhauling them. 
The officers of each, as he followed up his 
whale just out of its wake so as not to be 
heard, heaved with all his might on the after 
oar; and finally we gave the order, “ Peak 


with increased speed. At the proper mo- 
ment we luffed, swept obliquely over the 
“small” with the whale’s bilge on our port, 
and its flukes on our starboard sides. We 
immediately bore off from the wind, and, in 
doing so, our steering oar touched the quiv- 
ering flukes of the huge animal. In an in- 
stant they were in the air, slashing from 
side to side. But our boat had such head- 
way on her that it shot out of reach and 
alongside of its bilge. Joe putin both of 
his irons up to the hitches and quickly roll- 
ed up the sail, unshipped the mast, let it 
down aft to us, and we stowed it in its place. 
In the mean time, the whale rounded up 
and sounded, running out our line so rapidly 
as to make us fear it would be all taken 
from us and lost. Two hundred fathoms 
had run out before it was safe to “snub” it 
on the loggerhead; but though the strain 
on it had decreased, we could not commence 
to haul in. The whale had stopped beneath 
us: and all we could do was to hold on to it 
and wait tillit came up again. The French-. 
man had two boats fast, and one of ours, 
the mate’s, was also fast to a large cow, 
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which had its calf with her. Thus there 
were four boats towed with great rapidity, 
in such close proximity as to make it un- 
pleasant. But we were not long allowed to 
observe the others; for we soon perceived 
that the whole of our attention would be 
taken up with our own whale. 

In not more, we think, than ten minutes it 
commenced to forge ahead, rising to the sur- 
face as it went ; and we commenced to haul 
in our line. The starboard boat of the 
Frenchman was a little ahead of ours, and 
we were being towed in the same direction. 
The other two boats were slightly astern, 
while there were four loose boats —two be- 
longing to each ship— striving with their 
oars to get up to us and assist in killing our 
whales. 

A little deviation in the course or speed 
of either, save the sternmost, would endan- 
er not only itself but the others ; and a sharp 
eye, with the utmost caution, was necessary 
to avert a catastrophe. We hauled up to 
our whale, which had now risen to the sur- 
face, and showed an immense bilge. Joe 
had put his irons in far enough forward to 
enable us to dart at its life. Our lances 
wére in position ready fof use, and we had 
one raised ready to put in as soon as we 
got far enough ahead. Two more vigorous 
pulls on the line would have drawn the boat 
to a most favorable position; and we were 
about to dart when Joe shouted, — 

“ Look out, sir!” 

Notwithstanding the warning, we threw 
the lance, and it went in where its effects 
were certain to be felt. As it left our hand 
the whale raised its flukes, and, slashing 
them right and left, touched the water, with 
their tips, over Joe’s head on the other side 
of the boat. We had forged ahead against 
the whale, which saved us. Joe had prompt- 
ly, with his steering oar, slewed the stern of 
the boat away out of the reach of thé flukes. 

The whale rolled, and, in doing so, raised 
our bows up; and we slipped off of it with 
force enough to shute astern out of the reach 
of his fins. We slacked out our line, ship- 
ped our oars, and for the next half-hour — 
—— for thrice that time — we were kept 

sy “pulling ahead” and “sterning” to 
keep as near as possible to the whale. 

The starboard boat of the other vessel 
was in front of us and seemed to be unable 
to get ay Ney to its whale than we could ; 
but the French skipper had succeeded in 
getting in several good lances, and his whale 
was spouting blood. Now both the whales 
started again, and the Frenchman was still 
towed a little ahead of us. Presently his 
whale stopped spouting, and we immediately 
shouted to Joe, — 

“ Stand by to slack out lively.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” he replied. 

The dyifig whale now suddenly turned to 


, starboard, and, with frightful speed, started 


to cross our bows. 

“Slack! Slack out!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Joe, taking a half-turn 
off of the loggerhead, and allowing the line 
to run out without checking it. 

“Stern! stern all!” we cried as the 
Frenchman’s boat shot across our boat over 
our line. 

But in spite of the efforts of our men, who 
sterned with all their might, our boat still 
swept along and barely escaped from taking 
_ stern-sheets out of the other as we flew 

y it. 

“Nom de nom/” ejaculated our newly 
made friend. “Prenez garde, je n'y peut 
plus, moi /” And he stared at us in evident 
astonishment. It was as much a surprise 
to him as to us, that we were not both flound- 
ering in the water. 

His whale immediately went into its “ flur- 
ry,” and he sterned out of its reach ; but we 
were within its outer circle, and our whale 
had slackened its speed. With our oars we 
forced our boat ahead out of danger and 
hauled in on our line, Then more flying 
lances did our work, and we soon had the 
pleasure of seeing our prize, after a violent 
struggle, lay with its fins out. The two 
other boats also killed their whales, and 
each vessel had a good catch for one lower- 
ing. We cut in our whales that night. 
The next morning the tryworks of both ves- 
sels were smoking, and we were leisurely 
continuing our course to the “ Northwest.” 

Our two whales “ stewed down ” two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven barrels. Both vessels 
finished boiling at about the same time and 
made more sail together. The thermome- 
ter stood at only sixteen below zero, and we 
had a fresh breeze from the southward. 
Extra provisions had been served out; and 
our crew had their plum dough (duff) every 
day; every one on board was in the best of 
spirits. We had not had a case of sickness 
since our departure from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and the cold, crisp air tended to make 
us all active. With plenty of clothing, good 
living, and a fair catch of oil, whalers are al- 
ways in good spirits. 

We passed through the Dipmede Islands 
into the strait, sailed thence to Espenberg, 
crossed Kotzebue Sound to Point Hope, en- 
countering masses of floating ice on our 
way, and, from the latter point, sailed nearly 
north till we were abreast of Cape Lisburne. 
Our course was now much impeded by ice, 
through extensive fields of which we were 
compelled to work our way with the great- 
est care. 

An officer was constantly stationed for- 
ward to “cun” the vessel, and we were 
obliged to manceuvre with all our skill, 
From Cape Lisburne we followed the coast, 
as nearly as the ice would permit, in a north- 
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easterly direction to Cape Beaufort, whence 
we continued to work our way north-north- 
east to Point Lay and Icy Cape, which is in 
about seventy and one-half degrees of north 
latitude. e continued in nearly the same 
direction until off of the mouth of the Kok 
River, whence we rounded Franklin Point, 
crossed Pearl Bay to Point Barrow, when 
we found ourselves ina large lagoon with 
field ice all around. 

Our consort was not more than a mile 
from us; and, so clear was the air, we could 
hear the sound of the cooper’s hammer. 
We were necessarily in this lagoon all night, 
during which the sun was not below the hori- 
zon for more than about two hours ; and, at 
six in the morning, we perceived that the 
ice was moving bodily, for we were abreast 


of Nuwuk, a settlement near Point Barrow. 
It soon became evident that it was closing 
in upon us, and that another lagoon was 
forming a little to the northward, to get to 
which we would have to work our way as 
best we could through the intervening ice- 
field ahead. The Frenchman was in it first; 


‘were in the water as soon as ours.’ We 
were compelled to proceed with the utmost 
caution an account of the smoothness of the 
water in our lagoon. We used our paddles 
as silently as possible, though we found that 
the whales were not very shy. Our mate 
fastened and was towed to the shore. His 
whale crossed our bow, and, as it did so, we 
put a bomb lance into its bilge. When the 
mb exploded, the whale breached, and, 
spouting blood, started toward the shore. 
It reached the ice. under which it went ina 
few moments, and continued to go at the 
same speed. We pulled up to render as- 
sistance; but,ere we got near enough, the 
end of the mate’s line disappeared beneath 
the ice. The French skipper now pulled to 
us, and asked if he could be of any service. 

“Your bomb lance,” he said, “entered in 
-a good place, and that whale will surely die. 
You may get it yet.” 

We replied that we had not given up, as 
we knew that whales, under such circum- 
stances, frequently come out in clear water 
to go into their “flurry.” He proposed 
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and the skipper’s clear voice rang over the 
waters as he “cunned” his vessel throu 
with remarkable skill. He walked briskly 
from side to side on his try-works ; and, as 
he ever and anon stopped to direct the 
steering in the passage between the masses 
of ice, the sound of his voice, as he gave his 
orders, “ Babord! Tribord/ Comme ¢a!” 
in a quick, decisive tone, indicated he en- 
joyed his occupation. 

We reached the lagoon ahead with but 
slight damage ; the deck was left in charge 
of the larboard boat-steerer, and we return- 
ed aft. As we reached the companionway 
and were about to go below, the helmsman 
aspirated in a tone just loud enough for us 
to hear, — 

“There ’s blackskin! there ’s his old 
black head !” 

“ Where ?” we whispered. 

“ Two points off the lee bow,” he answer- 
ed in the same low tone. 

No unnecessary noise was made in call 
ing up the hands, clearing away and lower- 
ing the boats. The Frenchman’s boats 


that we Jand, as we could see from the snow 
huts of the Esquimaux as well as from the 
vessel, and directed two of his officers to 
“stand by” to render any assistance our 
mate might require. Leaving our boats in 
charge of our boat-steerers, we sprang upon 
the ice and walked to the shore, where we 
were met by an Esquimau, whom we ac- 
companied to the huts. Our engraving is 
such a faithful illustration of these that no 
description is necessary. We crawled into 
several of the huts, and, upon emerging from 
the last we visited, discovered indications, 
to the southward, of heavy weather. We 
hastened back to our boats. Nothing had 
been seen of the whale; it had, doubtless, 
died under the ice. 

We all pulled to our respective vessels ; 
and, when we reached our ship and descend- 
ed to our cabin, we found that the barometer 
had fallen mcre than an inch. There was 
clear water to the northward, and nothing 
was left for us to do but to push our way 
thither, through the ice. This took more 
than two hours; for our progress, impeded 
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as it was by field-ice, was necessarily slow. 
At length we reached clear water, took in 
sail “ hove to.” 
lt blew a gale the whole of the succeeding 
night, during which we were driven to the 
northward. The next morning it moderated 
and the barometer was rising. The wind 
had shifted to the northward, and came in 
cold blasts. Our rigging was thickly coated 
with ice; and, to keep our running gear in 
working condition, we were obliged to keep 
shaking the ice off by constantly hauling it 
back and forth through the blocks in which 


itran. To increase our anxiety, the ice was 
packing to windward and coming down upon 
us. 

In an hour we were surrounded by ice- 
bergs, large and small, and our only way 
out from their midst was between two of the 
largest to leeward ; and we had no time to 
lose, for they were coming together quite 
rapidly. As for our consort, we had lost 
sight of her, and expected we would never 
again see the vessel, whose commander, 
while in our company, had been so careful 
not to interfere with our business and al- 


ESCAPE FROM THE PACK ICE. 


ways anxious to assist us whenever he 
thought he could serve us. 

e steered to pass through between the 
bergs, and stood near the helmsman to di- 
rect him. We anxiously awaited the result 
of our attempt to push through this rapidl 
closing outiet from the midst of the aon | 
ice; for we expected every moment to see 
the bergs come together. e reached them 
heading south with the wind aft, but, when 
scarcely half through, we were compelled to 
change our course to the eastward; for, the 
bergs being large and irregular in shape, 
the passage between them was not straight. 
_ This brought us under the lee of the largest, 


and we were, consequently, becalmed. The 
vessel preserved her heading much better 
than we expected; but the bergs were com- 
ing together so quickly that every cheek 
was blanched. 
The suspense of that moment was fearful. 
We were between two of the largest ice- 
bergs we had ever seen, and, although an 
advance of three ship’s-lengths would have 
placed us in safety, in danger of bei 
crushed out of existence. But our g 
ship did not lose her heading. A projection 
from the berg on our port side, which ex- 
tended over us, in taking away our fore- 
topmast slewed her sufficiently to bring the 
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jibbboom against the ice and break it off 
like a pipe-stem, but did not seem to check 
her any. Our larboard boat was carried 
away; and the icebergs came together astern 
of us with a startling crash, as we passed 
out slowly in clear water. We gazed at 
vach other in wonderment for an instant, 
ind scarcely realized we were safe. We 
‘leared away the wreck of the topmast and 
iib-boom, and, while so engaged, discerned 
‘yur consort sailing toward us apparently un- 
aarmed. 
We now had westerly winds and got to the 
southward as quickly as our crippled condi- 
tion would permit; ‘and Harrison’s 
‘Bay to remain there for somedays. Both our 
consort and ourselves were fortunate enough 
to get sufficient blubber to keep our try- 
works a-going for twelve days, and we stow- 
ed down enough oil to fill our ships. Our 
engraving represents the mouth of the In- 
dian River which supplies this bay and 
where we frequently landed. 
Both ships were full and consequently 
both crews were happy. We had spare 
spars on board, and our damages were re- 


paired so that we sailed out of this bay fully 
rigged and able to spread our usual area of 
canvas. 

As we at once made sail for making 
our passage to Honolulu, our sailors sang 
merrily and mast-headed our topsails with a 
will. We followed the coast round Cape . 
Haskett, crossed Smith’s Bay to Christie’s 
Point, whence we passed Dease Inlet, to 
Point Barrow, rounded the latter, spoke the 
“ Caroline ” off of Nuwuk, eighteen months 
out and “clean,” and ‘shaped our course 
southwest by west to Dipmede Island in 
Behring Strait. We sailed thence south to 
St. Lawrence Island, which we passed to 
the eastward without sighting it, and went 
on south by west to Atcha, one of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. We have already given our 
readers some account of the inhabitants of 
these islands and will not repeat it here. 
At Atcha we “laid off and on” for nearly an 
hour and got supplied with fish, after which 
we proceeded direct for Honolulu, where we 
arrived, making a short and exceedingly 
pleasant passage; and found that we were 
one of the first vessels in that season. 


‘ 


HE day-star grows dim, and a rich, mellow light, 
Inwoven with golden and violet rays, 

Subdued by the last fleeting shadows o' might, 

On the breast of the slumbering sea softly plays. 


All as yet breathes , and the blue wave alone, 
the shore as it lingers, just whispers, then dies ; 
And the thistle’s white down, o’er yonder cliff strown, 
Is as motionless now as the rock where it lies. 


Yon light, floating clouds, that so gracefully bend 
fair band from their bowers on high, 
In one brilliant mass, now silently blend, 
As they calmly sink down to the verge of the sky. 


Almost where the wave meets the silvery sand 

Young Mercury stands with a thought-inspired brow, 
A tortoise-shell gracefully clasped in his hand, 

While Cupid sleeps near, with his quiver and bow. 


O'er some fibres, that still fondly cleave to the shell, 
His fingers at first slow and doubtfully move; 

But the notes he elicits to richer strains swell, 
As more freely and lightly they over it rove. 


Still Cupid sleeps on, though the music steals near; 


INVENTION OF THE LYRE. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


[“ Young Mercury found a tortoise-shell at break of day on sea-shore, and fashioned it into a fine instrument of 
music. 


For its tone, gathering sweetness as onward 1t flows, 


Be.uncuam, Mass., January, 1881. 


Is soft as the wind’s when it kisses the tear 
Away from the leaves of the opening rose. 


The sweet, half-formed thoughts which M 
Gently now in a dream on the mind of Love 

Who, suddenly roused from his long, rosy nap, 
Glides up to the god like a graceful young fawn, 


rap, 
wn, 


And, playfully plucking a string from his bow, 
He whispered, ‘‘ Take this, and add it to thine: 

Combined, a nch harmony tron: them will flow, 
Possessing a magic and sweetness divine.” 


Obeying, the shell he binds it around, 

At the moment a band of young zephyrs pass by, 
Who steal from the strings so plaintive a sound, 

That Love, though he smiles, feels a tear dim his eye. 
Once more, as the chords young Mercury swe 

Rose a strain full of tenderness with 
And the shell which so lately in silence had slept, 

Enchanted, he called by name of the lyre. 


Oft still, when some hand s its silvery strings, 
And draws from them sounds full of magic and feeling, 
Though unseen, we may know that the urchin with wings 
Hovers near, from his string tones of tenderness stealing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN EXTREMIS.— A FORTUNATE RENCOUN- 
TER. 


UGH stvod unarmed, not a single wea- 
pon near him, but firm and dauntless. 


His attitude had not been prouder, kinglier, 
through all the fight than it was now as he 
nena the only one left of his savage 
‘oes. 

And this was no boyish warrior, but a 


brave used to battle; a stout, active-looking 
fellow, with muscles like bundles of whip- 
cord. His attitude was a study; the right 
foot thrown back, chest prominent, his right 
' hand grasping the handle of his hatchet, 
and the left resting on his knife, ready for 
spring or feint or grapple. 

“ The pale-face is brave,” said the Indian 
haughtily. “He ought to be a chief among 
the Mohawks, but his last hour has come. 
Tomorrow Gienwatah will wear his enemy’s 
scalp in his girdle.” . 

“The Mohawk uses vain words,” return- 
ed Hugh. “ Why does he pause? Does 
he think the heart of his enemy knows what 
itis to fear? If he does let him look around 
and count the warriors who should stand by 
his side. Let him strike, and strike hard.” 

The Indian hurled his tomahawk. Hugh 
dodged it by an adroit movement, and the 
ngxt instant the savage was upon him. A 
terrible struggle ensued. 

The Indian’s left hand still grasped his 
knife, and all of Hugh’s energies were em- 

loyed in wresting it from his clutch. His 
left hand grasped the savage’s brawny wrist, 
_ his right hand was at his shoulder, and a 
wrestle for life or death commenced be- 
tween the combatants. 

The contest did not last long, and could 
have but one end. Hugh Townsend was 
gifted with an iron frame, which no labor 
could weary. In adeath grapple his strength 
told, and it was but a short time before his 
right hand rose in theair. In it glistened 
the knife wrested from his adversary. It 
fell ; and when it was lifted again it was red 
with the life-blood of the Mohawk. 


He rose, shaking off the dying grasp of 
the savage, and bound up his wounds, 
While doing this a new volley of yells at the 
foot of the peak told of the arrival of other 
enemies. 

That cry was enough to startle a braver 


man even than our hero, but at this moment 
it only aroused the fiercer emotions of his 


soul. 

“ Ay, yell, o murdering heathen!” he 
muttered. “ There are less of you bya doz- 
en than there were an hour ago. 
wonder you feel enraged.” 


After this apostrophe the young officer be- 
gan to look around in search of what wea- 
pons might be within his reach. As he did 
so a novel idea flashed upon his mind. 

The last of the savages still lay where he 
had fallen. The slanting beams of moon- 
light fell athwart his savage, painted fea- 
tures,,which were horribly set in the agony 
of death. He was dressed in the usual cos- 
tume of the Mohawk warrior, — huating- 
shirt, leggiins, and moccasins, all of tanned 
deerskin. In size the warrior did not differ 
materially from the Englishman. 

Hugh Townsend was in a most perilous 
position. To be sure, so far he had tri- 
umphed over his enemies, but how long 
could he hope for a continuation of like for- 
tune? He was alone; his enemies were nu- 
merous, and thirsting for his blood. It 
would require his utmost vigilance to cir- 
cumvent them. He could easily defend 
Point of Crags against any number of the 
swarthy aborigines ; but hunger and thirst 
would come, and he would forced to 
yield in time. Disguised as an Indian he 
might possibly escape, for if the savages 
should discover his identity his risk would 
be no greater than now, and he could trust 
to the speed of his limbs in evading them. 
The means of disguise were before him, and 
after a short discussion of the pros and cons 
he concluded to avail himself of them. 

It did not take him long to carry the pro- 
ject into execution after he had once deter- 
mined on it. To strip off the clothes of 
the dead Indian, doff his own, and replace 
them by the garments of the dead savage, 


tis no 
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was only the work of a few moments. 
Then with the slain warrior’s war-paint he 
Bedaubed his own features, till he was com- 
etely beyond recognition even by his near- 
est friends had they been near to see him. 
He resembled an Indian warnor so nearly 
that he would have passed muster, so far \as 
his dress was concerned, without exciting 
the alarm of the most suspicious Mohawk. 
He put a knife and tomahawk in his belt, 
vided himself with a rifle, powder-horn, 
llet pouch, and flints, and began cautious- 
ly to descend. 
“ Plague take these moccasins,” he ex- 
claimed, as he slipped over a smooth stone, 
and very nearly lost his balance, “ How 


can a Civilized man travel with them? | 


_ have got to try my boots again.” 


He retraced his steps accordingly to the 
plateau, quickly effected a change in the 
ccvering of his pedal anatomy, hung the 
moccasins in his girdle, and once more com- 


menced the descent. 


Twenty warriors, with Moneto at their 


head, were assembled at the base of the 
Point of Crags. Flashing weapons were 
uplitted by brawny arms, the tumult of théir 
voices made the night hideous. 

Hugh’s heart almést failed him as hea 


proached the dusky throng. But he could 


not go back. His advance had been noticed 
by the Mohawks, and, supposing him to be 
one of their own warriors who had escaped 
the sword of the Englishman, they greeted 
him with wild cheers. 

He boldly advanced, knowing that was 
the best thing he could do, and he really 


had little fear of exposing himself, unless 


compelled to hold a conversation. 

“°T is Gienwatah,” cried several voices at 
once. “He has taken the scalp of his ene- 
my.” 

‘The young officer advanced, his heart 
beating tumultuously under his soiled deer- 
skin, his muscles strung for the final strug- 


gle that might ensue. 


“ Gienwatah is a great brave,” said one of. 


the warriors, as Hugh stepped forward into 
the dusky circle. “Let him tell how he 
Slew the Yengese soldier.” 

All eyes were directed to him, all of the 
voices were hushed to hear what he might 
say. It was a moment to try a man’s 
nerves. 

For his life he knew not what to say; his 
tongue clung to the roof of his mouth, his 
eyes sought eagerly for a point of egress. 
At last, almost involuntarily, forced out by 
the terror of his situation, Hugh grunted 
the one word “ Ugh!” 

The savages gazed at the disguised white 
man in evident astonishment. Such a 
greeting from their friend was something 
they could not account for. 

uddenly one of the Indians started. 


Something in the voice of the supposed 
Gienwatah alarmed him. He drew his tom- 
ahawk, and placed himself before our hero. 

Hugh knew the moment had come for 
him to act. His right hand shot out from 
his shoulder, striking the savage to the 
earth as though a thunderbolt had descended 
at that instant upon his doomed head. 
Then clubbing his rifle he cleared a path 
for himself, and was off before any one 
could stop him. 

A loud yell of rage burst from the throats 
of the Mohawks as they realized the full 
circumstances of the case. Pell mell they 
all rushed off into the forest in pursuit of 
the fugitive. 

Some dozen rifle-shots were discharged 
at random in the direction taken by the 
white man, but none of the bullets touched 
him, though several of them whistled 
through the bushes in close proximity to his 

rson, 

This only served to give incentive to his 


flight, and he bounded through the woods 
so swiftly that he soon placed a dozen rods 
between himself and his dusky enemies. 

The dark woods favored his flight, but he 
soon discovered one thing that was a seri- 
ous disadvantage tohim. Perhaps his heavy 
boots did not really impede his flight, 
but the tramping he made in his swift prog- 
ress through the wildwood served to di- 
rect the enemy in the pursuit. 

“TI must stop this,” he thought, as he 
rushed along. “1 shall keep the whole 
bevy at my heels at this rate. With these 
moccasins on I doubt not I shall tread easi- 
er and run faster.” 

- To halt and rid himself of his boots and 
fasten on the moccasins of pliant hide was 
the work of but a few seconds. It gave his ' 
enemies, however, an opportunity to gain on 
him which was well improved. 

When he rose to his feet the savages 
were but a few yards behind him. He 
could hear the patter of their footsteps here 
and there in the forest, and the fact of their 
proximity, though it startled him, put new 
energy into his bosom and new strength in- 
to his limbs. For a couple of hours he 
kept on at this burst of speed, and then he 
halted. 

He heard the rush of water before him, 
and going forward again a little distance, he 
presently stood on the bank of a large and 
rapidly flowing stream. 

Hugh paused but a moment on the shore, 
the next he waded into the river, silently go ; 
ing down stream. After proceeding half a 
mile in this manner he swam across the cur- 
rent and landed on the opposite side. Here 
he crawled beneath some protecting bushes, 
and, despite his anxiety, soon fell asleep. 

When he awoke the day had far advanced, 
and the sun was already past the meridian. 
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His slumber had been long and refreshing, 
and he felt like a new man. But he was 
tantalized by a poignant sense of hunger, 
and knew not how he should assuage it. 
Alone in the wilderness, too, what course 
should he take, what steps pursue ? 

While he was cogitating these questions 

‘in his mind, he mechanically cast his eyes 
up the river. It was vith no little surprise 
that he saw a canoe coming around a bend a 

uarter of a mile above him. He had just 
time to see that the occupants of the canoe 
were Indians, when prudence warned him 
to make himself invisible. 

He accomplished this to his satisfaction, 
and again peered out upon the river. The 
light craft shot rapidly over the placid 

breast of the stream, and as it drew near him 

it was turned toward his side of the shore. 
Eight Indians were seated in the canoe, 
and, as it came abreast him, Hugh recog- 
nized the kingly crest and dark, brutal fea- 
tures of Moneto. The chief was speaking, 
and the young officer heard these words, — 
“ My braves will be back in less than 
three days, and they will bring with them 
the scalp of the accursed Yengese. He is 
swift as the deer upon the plains, but he 
must sleep. When he lies down to rest 
their knives will be at his throat. The wil- 


derness is large but they will find him. 
His scalp shall _ hang in the lodge where 


Moneto makes love to his pale-face wife.” 

Little thought the bold Mohawk that, his 
gallant enemy lay so near, that his eyes 
marked his course, and his ears listened to 
his words. If he had it might have gone 
hard with Hugh Townsend. But not the 
faintest suspicion had he of his proximity. 

He was nearer death at that instant, how- 
ever, than he had ever been before, for the 
rifle of the white man was pointed at his 
head, but something restrained Hugh from 
pulling the trigger, and, after adjusting his 
aim twice, he threw the weapon down with 
a stifled exclamation. 

“I ought not to let him pass,” he mutter- 
ed ; “ but it would probably cost me my life, 
and I must not throw that away until Stella 
is safe again.” 

That thought made Hugh forget hunger 
and thirst and danger, and when the canoe 
had passed from sight he plunged boldly in- 
to the stream, and paddled to the other side. 
Clambering up the bank, he only paused 
long enough to reprime his rifle, and then 
started on his back trail. 

He was fortunate enough to run across 
some wild grapes which had ripened thus 
early in the hot August sun, and these, to- 

ther with some bark that he cut froma 

irch-tree, saved him from the pangs of ab- 
solute starvation, and afforded him strength 
to prosecute his journey. 

Be saw not the dark, crouching figures 


that were following his tracks, nor the fierce 
eyes that watched him from their coverts 
as a tiger might the lamb it was to devour. 
But ali that afternoon there followed bim 
six swarthy braves, whose shadowy forms, 
as they slipped from tree to tree, were nev- 
er once marked by him in his keen glances. 

At the sunset hour he stopped at a rip- 
pling rill to slake his thirst. As he stooped 
he was sure he heard a movement in the 
bushes behind him. _ I nstinctively he spran 
to his feet, leaping clear across the channe 
in his sudden surprise. 

This was all that saved him, for a toma- 
hawk, fiung with unerring aim, struck the 
very place where he had stood that self- 
same second, burying itself deep in the sod. 

The next moment awild yell broke out, 
as the angry warriors saw their foe rushing 
through the forest, and knew he had again 
escaped them. 


Hugh was a swift runner, of that the 
reader is already apprised, but he needed all 
his strength now to keep his distance from 
his foes. It was different running, too, in 
the daytime than under the cover of dark- 
néss. The Indians, as they pursued him, 
spread out on all sides of him, forcing him 
to run ina straight diréction. 

Night came on, however, and the wearied 
white man halted for an instant in the shad- 
ows of the wood. But he was not allowed 
much time forrest. His relentless enemies 
were like sleuth hounds on his trail, and he 
was forced to go forward again. 

For two hours he walked on, turning this 
way and that to elude his pursuers. But 
they were the best trackers in the Mohawk 
nation, and were as alert on the scent as 
hounds that have once sighted the deer. 
Hugh grew desperate, and determined to 
flee no longer before six Mohawk warriors 
even if he had to meet them all. 

At this conclusion he stopped short in 
his path, sprang behind a tree, and waited 
for his enemies to come up. 

Presently the soft patter of fcot-falls was 
heard advancing, and not many minutes la- 
ter, a tall warrior trotted by the very place 
where our hero was concealed. It was dark 
in the forest, but not so dark but what 
Hugh could see to adjust his aim. 

Steadily he brought his rifle to bear on 
the back of his enemy, and as the loud re- 
port rang and reverberated through the for- 
est aisles the brave pm into the air with 
a strange cry and fell dead almost within a 
man’s length of Hugh’s arm. 

At the sound of that rifle, and the death- 
yells that succeeded it, a succession of cries 
arose from different parts of the forest, and 
soon Hugh heard his enemies coming in 
on all sides. In his trepidation, scarce 
knowing what he did, he grasped a limb 
above his head, and hastily ascended the 
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tree behind whose trunk he had been con- 
cealed. About twenty feet up he stopped, 
lest the noise of his further ascent might be- 
tray him to his enemies, and crouching close 
to the main body of the tree under the shad- 
ow of a huge limb he awaited with some 
anxiety the further development of things. 

In a moment the five savages had arrived 
near the place where their comrade had 
fallen, but the surrounding darkness and the 
want of knowledge of the exact spot made it 
necessary that some minutes should elapse 
before they discovered the body. It must 
be held in mind, too, that the Indians had 
no positive knowledge of the immediate 
proximity of their dreaded foe, uaturally 
supposing he had taken to flight atter slay- 
ing their companion. It was some time, 
therefore, before they ran upon the body of 
the slain warrior, and in the interval Hugh 
had ample opportunity to reprime his rifle 
for the final struggle. 

Such a yell as arose when the dead Mo- 
hawk was brought into view. It made the 
young officer tremble in his place of con- 
cealment, so fiendish was it, so full of mur- 
derous import. For a moment he expected 
nothing less than an instant discovery, 
though he well knew that those brawn 
braves, who were pealing the funeral wail 
with drawn tomahawks and rigid brows, 
could scarcely be aware that he was an in- 
terested spectator. 

One of the warriors drew forth a tinder- 
box, and, after a few futile attempts, suc- 
ceeded in kindling a fire, at which he ignited 
a torch whose blaze lit up the space around 
him with a bright light. By means of this 
the Mohawks examined the wound of the 
dead savage, and their discordant cries 
would have done justice to a second Babel 
as they saw how he had been slain. 

“°T is the work of the long knife, broth- 
ers,” said the leader, “the same hand that 
slew so many of our braves at the Point of 
Crags. And shall he go free? No; Kitch- 
tan forbids it. Wee will follow his trail till 
we find him, till the scalp of the pale-face 
shall hang in the Mohawk's girdle. I have 
spoken.” 

The warrior’s words were greeted with 
the defiant battle-cry of the tribe, and in- 
stantly each savage separated in the search 
for the white man who had so long and 
bravely defied him. 

The Indian who had lighted the pine 
torch still held it in his hand, and was pros- 
ecuting his search by means of its light. 
From his elevated perch Hugh could read 
each varying shade of the warrior’s counte- 
nance as he sought for “ signs,” and as he 
approached the tree amid whose foliage he 
had taken refuge, he saw the savage had 
detected that which made his own discovery 
imminent. 


Now bending almost to the ground, then 
lifting his torch high above his head, and 
glaring keenly around through the umbra- 
geous foliage of the woodland, the crafty 
Savage sought eagerly tor the presence of 
his unseen foe. He remarked the disturb- 
ance of the leaves and grass at the foot of 
the tree up which unbeknown to him the 
white man was safely ensconced, and his 
quick eye caught the marks of the passage 
— body up the rough bark of the 
oak. 

The Mohawk endeavored to ascertain 
from where he stood the presence of a per- 
son in the tree, but could not gain so good . 
a view as he desired. Hardly believing 
that his enemy was there, yet unwilling to 
pass without a more satisfactory examination 
so desirable a covert for a fugitive, he rest- 
ed his torch against a projecting root, and 
placing his knife between his teeth, proceed- 
ed to ascend the tree. 

Hugh had formed no definite plan of ac- 
tion, but, although he could see no avenue 
of escape, strange to say, felt little concern- 
ed for the result. He felt assured the prog- 
ress of events would transpire in his favor. 
He could have shot the Indian, for his fig- 
ure was plainly defined by lhe blaze of the 
torch below him. But this would create an 
alarm, and betray the fact of his immediate 
adjacency which he was desirous of defer- 
ring till the Jast moment. The struggle 
must be with the knife, that was conclusive, 
and before the savage had half ascended to 
his perch he was ready to meet him. 

He had laid his rifle across the fork of a 
limb above his head, and was crouching 
close as possible to the trunk of the oak, 
waiting, with hunting-knife in hand, the ap- 
proach of the foe. Sothick and umbrageous 
was the foliage in his vicinity that the light 
of the torch did not penetrate his leafy cov- 
ert, and it was only by the sense of touch 
that the Mohawk could hope to find him. 


Before that the keen-edge 
would do its work. 

Slowly the Indian came up the tree, but 
ere long Hugh heard his suppressed breath- 
ing, and soon felt the touch of his hand up- 


hunting-knife 


on his person. The Mohawk uttered a 
startled ejaculation, but the whoop of exul- 
tation which had risen instantaneously to 
his lips was choked in its very utterance. 
The white man’s hand had clutched his 
throat as if a vise had held it, and the relent- 
less hunting-knife was buried to its hilt © 
twice in his broad breast. 

Hugh had braced himself so that he 
might, by severe muscular exertion, retain 
if possible the body of the red man from 
falling, but the exertion of his utmost 
strength was not sufficient for the trial. It 
hung like a leaden weight upon his wrist, 
and holding it at a disadvantage, too, he 
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saw that he must relinquish his hold or be 
dragged himself from his position. He was 
not disposed to elect the latter alternative, 
so he unclosed his grasp, and the huge, life- 
less body fell crashing through the Coughs 
to the ground, alighting upon the torch, as 
fortune would have it, and extinguishing 


it. 

The crash of the descending body drew 
the other warriors to the spot, who arrived 
a in time to see the form of the Eng- 
ishman dartlike a panther past them, and 
vanish in the thick underwood. 

The Mohawks were angry before: they 
were desperate now. Two of their comrades 
had fallen by the Englishman’s hand, and 
their enemy was still free. The yells of 
their baffled vengeance and wrathful malice 
were enough to curdle the blood in his veins, 
but he el on, over rocks and fallen logs, 
and through brake and uuderbrush, and af- 
ter an hour’s flight, hearing no sound of his 
pursuers, he lay down to rest and slept 
soundly till morning light. 

He was awakened by hearing voices near 
him, the voices of white men; and creeping 
out from his hiding-place, he obtained a 
glimpse of the new-comers. 

Two white men and an Indian stood at a 
little distance, conversing together in low 
tones. 

“ Two of the heathen have fallen with my 
knife at their throats,and Unato wears the 
scalp of another at his girdle. The fourth 
fied like a hound to his master.” 

It was the calm, passionless voice of the 
old scout, Ben Wheaton, that uttered these 
words. How Hugh’s heart bounded as he 
recognized that tall form with the gray 
locks from under the coon-skin cap. Unato, 
the Seneca, and Colonel Munroe stood be- 
side him. 

Slowly he arose and stood before them, 
waving his hand in salutation, but the same 
instant three rifle-barrels were lifted and 
pointed threatening] toward him, and as 
many fingers touched the vibrating triggers. 
A moment more and he would have stood 
on the brink of eternity. 

“ Hold, friends, for your life, hold!” he 
cried, as a sudden thought flashed through 
his mind. “I am not a redskin, but your 
friend, Major Hugh Townsend.” 

The murderous rifles were slightly lower- 
ed, but were still held so as to be ready at a 
second’s warning should there be treachery. 

“ Who speaks the name of Hugh Town- 
send ?” asked the colonel suspiciously. 

“Major Hugh Townsend himself,” an- 
swered the young officer. “Don’t you 
know me, colonel?” 

“ It is his voice, ’t is Hugh himself,” said 
Munroe, advancing to greet his friend. 
“ But, in the name of wonder, how came 
you here?” 


“It is a long story; but I might inquire 
with equal justice how you came here ?” jn. 
quired Hugh. 

“ We came up after you and Stella, found 
your trail and your boots, and have been 
searching the forest since.” 

“ And Stella?” 

“ We start at once to her rescue.” 

“ By the great Lord above!” ejaculated 
Ben, at this moment, “you look just like 
a Mohawk, and no mistake. You came 

urty near going under, young man, for 

nato and I had our rifles pointed exactly 
at your heart, and we never miss our aim, 
I can’t make ye look natural in that rig no 
way, but I ’m glad to see you.” 

And the old man grasped our hero’s hand, 
and wrung it heartily. 

A fire was built in a little hollow, and a 
hasty breakfast' was shortly prepared, of 
which all partook heartily. 

While the preparations were in progress 
our hero and his friends mutually recount- 
ed the various perils through which the 
had passed, and formed the plan by which 
they hoped to effect the rescue of Stella, 
Within the hour the four men were on their 
way through the wilderness, their faces set 
toward the Mohawk village. 

At noon they halted on a little knoll, and 
gazed forward upon the forest that lay be- 
fore them. A spiral column of white smoke 
slowly ascending above the dark green foli- 
age half a mile to the left of them at once at- 
tracted their attention. 

It did not take long to arrive at a spot 
where they could view, without being them- 
selves seen, the cause of the smoke-cloud, 
which had taken their gaze. 

It was a scene seldom witnessed in the 
western wilderness at that date. Half a 
dozen white tents were pitched in an open 
glade watered by a rippling rill. From the 
peak of the central one in the group lazily 
floated in the noonday breeze a silken ban- 
ner, — the tricolorof France, —and several 
soldiers, in the military attire of that nation, 
were lounging on the banks of the. stream. 
A dozen horses were picketed in the outer 
circle. 

It was a picture that contrasted well 
with the bright beauty of the day, and the 
picturesque grandeur of the forest surround- 
ings. 

As the hunters still gazed a young man 
came out from the central tent,—a young 
man of noble mien, whose vestments an- 
nounced him to be one who held a respec- 
table station near the perscn of the cap- 
tain of the Canadas. There followed hima 
woman, young and fair, a beautiful, high-bred 
English maiden, if one might judge by dress 
and manners, by the blue eyes and sunny 
pair. 

Both stood and gazed abroad into the 
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forest, and the maiden’s face grew sad and 
tearful as she gazed. 

Hugh started at the first glance of that 
graceful, womanly form. At the second he 
cried in wonder tones, — 


“Great God! it is Stella, my darling, my 
beloved !” 

The next instant he was rushing franti- 
cally and joyfully toward the French encamp~ 
ment. 


A WOMAN’S 


SENTIMENTS. 


BY R. JORDAN. 


E is richer than Creesus, they say: 
But his gold 1s as dross in my sight; 
For I know that he loves not the day, 
And he revels in evil at night. 


There are some that would sell all they have, — 
They would part with both honor and fame; 
For they hope, ere they sink in the grave, 
With his gold they may gild all their shame. 
When he speaks of his wonderful wealth, 
Oh! his eyes are so sinister, cold 
That I think of a snake in its stealth. 
Oh! I never will marry for gold. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Decemper, 1880. 


And they say that he ’s witty and smart! 
That he ’s learned in rich, classical lore; 
“ He ’s exceedingly fond of fine art; 
And he ’s read al the poets of yore.” 


But, in case he is pushed to the wall 
By a question he cannot evade, 
He will answer, ‘‘ A woman ’s a doll: 
For the pleasure of man she was made.” 


Oh! he thinks that I ‘ll marry him gladly, 
“When earth with his genius is lit.” 
But I trow he ’s mistaken most 


sadly: 
I never will marry a wit. 


HIS CARELESS WORDS. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


inet ED from observation by the um- 
brageous boughs of a low, brown-bodied 
tree, the fragments of a conversation floated 
to Faith Whitney’s ears. Only a few care- 
lessly spoken words, but enough to ring a 
death-knell to the hopes of the young girl 
who heard them; to convince her that the 
man to whom she had given her heart, whom 
she had exalted above ordinary mortals, was 
simply a heartless villain, a mercenary for- 
tune-hunter, — nothing more! Crushing the 
handful of early summer roses in her lap till 
they sent up a fragrance that made her faint, 
she listened with every nerve on the guié vive, 
with hearing preternaturally acute, to hear 
what followed. But she was not rewarded. 
Only those stinging words that congealed 
the life-blood in her veins, roused her from her 
dolce far niente dream of happiness, and shat- 
tered the brightest hopes of her life ; and then, 
his work completed, the speaker disappeared 
from view. 


Starting up from her seat at the foot of 
the tree, letting the scented, crushed roses 
lie unheeded on the ground, Faith Whitney, 
with the calm of her nature broken up, rest- 
lessly disappeared in the depths of the wood, 
not daring to be seen in her ae perturb- 
ed state. A lovely girl, with the face of a 
flower, the daintily cut features of an Athene. 

* To think,” she murmured, traversing the 
serpentine winding of a forest-path, where 
the tangled branches of the trees met above, 
“ that Homer Gilbert, whom | deemed a very 
Sir Galahad of honor, should stoop to ma 
a girl merely to win her fortune. Than 
Heaven! it is in my power to balk his 
schemes; that I have found him out ere it 
is too late.” 

’T was a beautiful summer day. The sun 
shone; the birds sang; wildwood-violets 
cuddled in their nests of moss, nodded their 
pretty heads as the girl passed; but oblivi- 
ous to all else save her own sorrow, Faith 
hurried on til she came to the place she 
sought, — a pretty, picturesque spot on the 
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edge of a chasm, where a huge, gray boulder 
uplifted itself out of a mass of gnarled roots, 
and chaotic bodies of water seethed below. 
Gathering her drapery about her, the girl 
seated herself on the brink of the cavernous 
rock, and with face buried in her hands gave 
herself up to thouglit. 

The sound of -a man’s footstep — his foot- 
step — aroused her; but she did not stir, did 
not attempt to flee; her heart seemed to 
cease its beating and stand still. 

“ Faith?” 

How could she bear to look into his mes- 
meric eyes? She shivered, and drew the 
warm-tinted scarf she wore closer about her 
throat and waist; then, she lifted her head 
proudly, and fearlessly met his glance. 

What a dainty, high-bred creature she 
was! The man’s eyes fastened admiringly 
upon herface. Was there a fairer under the 
sun? So pure, so sweet, with the merest 
suspicion of pink flushing either cheek; an 
exquisitely cut mouth, red as the sun-kissed 
strawberries; eyes dark as purple pansies, 
with heavily fringed lids partially veiling 
them; and her hair! how rich and warm, as 
if it had caught and entangled in its cluster- 
ing waves a rain of golden sunshine. 

“What. is your will, sir? I expected to 
be free from intrusion in this secluded 


- nook,” 


How strangely she spoke. Did she re- 
gard him as an intruder, — the man who was 
about to woo herfor hisown? He hastened 
to say, — 

“ T caught the glimpse of a woman’s shape 
whilst penetrating the depths of the wild- 
wood, and aware of your mania for this spot, 
hurried hither. Are you sorry I came?” 

“As your movements are of no moment 
to me whatever, Mr. Gilbert, it is immate- 
rial whether you came or staid away. How- 
ever, as your presence is. not particularly 
agreeable this morning, I will, with your 
permission, withdraw.” 

She rose from the rock, made him a defi- 
ant little courtesy, arid was passing him with 
the most perfect zochalance imaginable; 
but he put out his strong, white hand, stayed 
her footsteps, and said, in a tone so stern 
that Faith failed to recognize it as the one 
which ever sounded so mellifluously to her 
ear, 

“ Nay, you cannot go till you have settled 
my fate. Girl, I love you! deeper, truer 
love man never felt for woman than that 
which surges in my heart for you. Is it re- 
turned ? Tell me, Faith, do you love me?” 

No reply; the maiden had resumed her 
seat, and, with averted face, listened to the 
play of the waters below. Imperceptibly 
she felt rather than saw his eyes riveted to 
her face. She dared not look up for fear her 
eyes would reveal what she desired to con- 
ceal. Ah! if he were but sincere. His 


voice had the ring of truth in it, but she 
dared not trustit; his eyes were ablaze 
with an all-devouring love, but she knew it 
to be simulated. What a consummate hypo- 
crite the man was! If she had not heard 
with her own ears, an angel from heaven 
could not have made her believe him false, 
She would then have gathered in his words 
as greedily as the sodden-brown grass in the 
spring drinks in the falling rain. Even now 
she longed to be clasped in his strong arms, 
held to his warm breast, and have him rain 
kisses on her trembling lips. Such a weak, 
silly creature as she felt herself to be! 
What should she say? how convince him 
that she would suffer torture, death even, 
rather than wed him when she knew wh 
he sought her? Dared she trust her voles? 
would it betray her? 

It did not. Chill and sweet, it reminded 
the passionate man of a subterranean stream- 
let, whose crystalline waters once babbled 
music to his ear. 

‘*A man is not apt to consider a girl in 
love with him, who peremptorily declares 
that she would rather die than become his 
wife. Now, sir, you have my answer. If 


_ are a gentleman, you ’ll stand aside and 


et me pass. Not being sentimentally in- 
clined, | do not care to Tisten to any more 
nonsense. I never did fancy melodramas.” 

“No matter what you fancy, Faith Whit- 
ney. You shall not coquette with me, — put 
me <ffso! Hitherto I have deemed you as 
innocent of coquetry as a religieuse. Do 
you realize that I love you, girl, that I want 
you to be my wife? Have you no heart? 
Is that organ of your mechanism nothing 
mcre than a valve to circulate your bl 
and keep you alive? Revoke your decision. 
Tell me that you will be my wife, Faith.” 

A thrill of the keenest anxiety pervaded 
his voice; his face was the embodiment of 
passion; his eyes blazed with such insuffer- 
able splendor as they peered into the girl's 
that she grew mortally frightened and tried 
to hide her face in her hands. Abortive at- 
tempt! He imprisoned in his great palm 
her fluttering hands and compelled her to 
look into his eyes. Entranced as a lark un- 
der the spell of the serpent's orbs, he could 
not move her gaze. His glance intoxicated 
her; his grasp hurt her hand; she grew 
more and more afraid. All the dainty col- 
oring fled from her cheeks and lips, and, pal- 
lid unto ghastliness, she looked no more 
like life than a creature carved from marble 
save for her strained, tortured eyes, which 
could not look away from his. Oh, if he 
would but remove his gaze! It mastered 
her, frightened her, nearly took away her 
breath. Was he a psychologist, peering 
through her eyes into her soul, and reading 
aright her innermost thoughts? Doubtless, 
and — Oh the feeling of relief that swept ovér 
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as that which comes to a hag-ridden man | eyes. 


her unexpectedly like a wave, as perfect | and full of thankfulness, she opened her 


The venomous reptile no longer 


when aroused from the nightmare. What | swayed ite body in the air; instead, the eyes 


had occasioned it? 


of the man she loved met hers with a wist- 


A voice cool and firm—was it Homer | ful glance. 


Gilbert’s ? — said, — 


“ The danger is past, darling. You must 


“Do not stir, Faith; do not look down. | have had a terrible fright. If you had 
You ’ll be frightened if you do, and — mark | minded what I said.” 


me !— you are in no danger from which 
cannot rescue you. Do as | say.” 


I “Yes, yes.” She shuddered violently, 
and twisted the glowing-tinted scarf round 


No longer oppressed by his glance, her | her throat and shoulders, though the day 


aching hands at liberty, she was perfectly 
willing to do as he bade; only, being a wo- 
man, she felt a bit curious as to why he ut- | light. 


tered those singular words. Of course, sh 


was oppressively warm, and a broad gleam 
of sunlight was bathing her in its amber 
“ But I am a woman, and have inher- 
e | ited the fatal gift of curiosity from Mother 


stood in no Lon What around but} Eve. Ugh! the accursed, beguiling thing! 


him could hurt her? And, Eve-like, sh 
looked down, and if she had encountered th 


fabled Medusa-head, she could not have 


e | Bewildering circlets of flame seemed to 
e | shoot from its tiny orbs, and— Oh, what 
would have happened if you had not got rid 


been more appalled. Her very vitals seemed | of it, Homer Gilbert? How did you dis- 
frozen with terror, but she attempted no | patch it? By what act of sorcery did you 


outcry. What good would it do? And, ev- 
en if Homer Gilbert were a stranger instead 


make it flee your presence?” 
“J caught it in the act of springing, and 


of the man she loved, a cursory glance at | hurled it into the abysmal gulf of waters be- 
his well-knit, muscular figure, his swelling | low. Think no more of it, Faith.” 


chest, his bronze, stern face, with the lips “ I cannot help it. 


tightly compressed, would have inspired he 


My nerves are all un- 
r{ strung. Do you know, Homer Gilbert, that 


with faith in his prowess,— assured her he eed eyes, when they looked into mine and 


was the reverse of a coward, a truly brave 


man. What did she see? 


neld me spell-bound, were like those of a 
hooded basilisk? And your hand — it fair- 


There, on the lichen-draped rock, at her { ly crushed mine in its pitiless grasp. Phy- 
very feet, with part of its graceful, rounded | sically you are very brave ; morally ” — 

y touching her dress, coiled up, with “Tam somewhat deficient, eh ? ” he inter- 

head erect, as if to spring, was an enormous | polated, as she hesitated. “Is that the 


reptile. She closed her eyes and awaited | view you would advance? 
the pressure of its poisoned fangs, the terror | you base it, pray ? 


Upon what do 
Perhaps ’t is an errone- 


of death creeping over her, overwhelming | ous one, and can be explained ee ot 
her, an unsyllabled prayer quivering on her “ Nay,” with slow intonation, “ that is im- 
lips. Brave as Homer Gilbert was, he could } possible. But let us leave this place. It 


not deliver her from the danger menacing 


reminds me of Gehenna since the serpent 


her! But she was mistaken. The girl he | entered it.” 


loved should never feel the touch of that 


slimy, repulsive thing. 


She cast one lingering glance at the moss- 
shrouded boulder, around which grew strag- 


is movements were instantaneous, quick | gling medicinal herbs that emitted a power- 
as hghtning. There was no time to delib-| ful odor, and daintily gathering up her 
erate; the danger was too great, too immi- | dress, with the waters babbling musically in 


nent. No weapon of defence, no bar within 


reach to slay the satanic thing. Only one | ing at her side. 


her ear, left the place, Homer Gilbert walk- 
Silence reigned between 


way, and at the thought, strong man that he | them till they came to a meadow whose 


was, he shuddered; but he made up his 


lush rank grass, stirring slightly in the ca- 


mind, as he saw it gliding along the lichen- | ressing breeze, looked not unlixe the waves 


studded boulder in its silent, undulating way, 
how to act; and with unflinching hand he 
caught it by the body. as it reared up its 
crested head and sprang, and whirled it 
writhing in the air, Its bright colors flash- 
ed gloriously in the sunlight as it described 
acircle; then it disappeared forever in the 
gulf of waters below. 

Thank God! Faith, his darling, was un- 
untouched. Down on the rock he knelt, 
paves: Bis regal head, and touched the pal- 

rl. 

“ Faith!” 

At the sound of his voice, soft, persuasive, 
20 


of an emerald-green sea. Clusters of bour- 
geoning buttercups lurked here and there. 
With the denuded branch of an ash the 
rather distrait man decapitated a dozen of 
them more or less unconsciously. Faith, 
not relishing this savage slaughter of blos- 
soms, gave him an admonitory tap on the 
arm, and said, — 

“ What are you doing, Mr. Gilbert? Pos- 
itively it is a shame to illtreat the poor 
things so. They ’ll soon set this meadow 
all aglow with their yellow faces. By the 
way,” a malicious thought striking her, 
“ are you aware that, botanically interpreted, 
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the buttercup means riches? Pluck a nose- 

ay of them, please, and wear it next your 

eart. If I were to embroider you a pair 
of slippers, as Lulu Hill is doing, I should 
sprinkle them plentifully with the gaudy 
yellow blooms. Indeed they should be em- 
blazoned on the escutcheon of the Gilberts, 
for they are ardent worshipers of the god 
riches, you know. Is it not so, monsieur ?” 

“TI am at a loss to understand you today, 
Faith Whitney. You are about as clear as 
one of Lempriere’s oracles! Sarcastically 
inclined, your words convey some occult 
meaning which I cannot make out. That 
they leave their sting behind | do not deny. 
You know I am no mammon worshiper! | 
enjoy the luxuries money can buy, but I 
would rot be guilty of a mean, injurious act 
for the wealth of the Rothschilds.” 

A chill, contemptuous curve of contempt 
marred the sweet, exquisite.y cut lips of the 
gir! for a second, but she did not contradict 

is assertion. Mentally she asked herself, 
“How dared he tell such a falsehood?” 
With her own ears had she not heard him 
express himself just contrarily only a short 
while before ? 

The smile of scorn did not pass undetect- 
ed by Homer Gilbert. What ailed the girl 
today? He would have sworn that he had 
read her character perfectly ; that she was 
a simple, gracious lady, incapable of coquet- 
ry or deceit. Now he began to alter his 
opinion, vowing that she was not clear of 
either fault, and was as unreadable as a 
Sphinx. Could it be that his attentions 
were growing irksome and unacceptable? 
In his trepidation he caught her by the arm, 
and forced her to a stand-still. 

“Faith Whitney, you can go no further 
till you have clearly defined your feelings 
for me. Answer me! Will you be my 
wife?” 

She flung his hand off her shoulder as if 
it contaminated her, and meeting his gaze 
proudly, said, — 

“Indeed I will not, sir. No power on 
earth could force me to surrender my happi- 
ness into your keeping. I do not trust 

you.” 
: “ Nevertheless, girl, you love me; you 
dare not deny it! Such all-potent love as 
mine must beget Jove in return,— must be 
reciprocated. Stay, you cannot go till you 
give me your reasons for refusing me, — ti 
you satisfy me as to your singular conduct 
today. Be seated. Here is a place cool 
enough fora mermaid. Billows of fragrant 

een grass, gemmed with white strawberr 

lows, o’ershadowed by a long-tressed wil- 
low.” 

She seated herself gracefully on a mass of 
twisted roots, tossed off her pretty sun-hat, 
garlanded, with an ivy vine,in order to let 


cool, caressing touch, the soft, sunshiny 
rings of hair that strayed over it, and said 
“What an importunate person you are! 
Not one man in a hundred would detain a 
girl thus, after she had given him emphati- 
cally to understand that she had no desire to 
become his wife. Why do you care for my 
reasons? An insuperable objection bars 
our union ; it cannot be explained away.” 
How passing fair she was! How indif- 
ferently cool her manner toward him! 
Did she not care for him the least bit? He 
flung himself impetuously at her feet. 

“ Why do I care for your reasons? Be- 
cause, Faith, 1 love you so, and dare not 
think of the future unshared by you. The 
first time my eyes rested on your face my 
heart gave a tumultuous leap and belonged 
tome nomore. Don’t smile so unbelieving- 
ly. I swear I meanit. You stood on the 
porch,a net-work of vines framing you in, 
cool and dainty and inexpressibly lovely, 
your robe the color of the leaves in early 
spring, —a pale, tender green; at your 
throat a knot of lilies-of-the-valley; in the 
warm waves of your sunshiny hair a similar 
knot. Your dark eyes looked into mine, 
and —O Faith, is there no hope? Is your 
decision irrevocable ?” 

Was the man in earnest? Could she 
put faith in his impassioned words after lis- 
tening tu the stinging ones uttered so short 
a while before? He was fascinating enough 
to make her forget them, this man with the 
beauty of an Alcibiades, the strength and 
muscle of a young Ajax. His handsome, 
swarthy face was close to hers ; she could 
see the fierce pain in his splendid gray eyes, 
the trembling of his expressive, bearded lips. 
So unnerved was she that if she did not ter- 
minate the interview at once she felt she 
must betray her ardent feelings for him. 
She turned awayher face lest his eyes 
should ferret out her secret, as she said, — 

“ Listen, and be convinced. I overhead 
a fragment of conversation between you and 
our host, Mr. Ransom, this morning.” 

“Well?” innocently, as she paused. 
“ How does that affect my suit with you?” 

“ Most unpleasantly, sir, if I had ever de- 
liberated the possibility of becoming Mrs. 
Gilbert. I see I,shall have to repeat your 
words. You simulate ignorance so faithful- 
ly, that you almost persuade me to have faith 
in you. Homer Gilbert, the sentence that 
fell from your lips is indelibly engraved on 
my memory. It is this: ‘If she were as ug- 
ly and unnatural as a kelpie, and I loathed 
her, I would marry her for the fortune that 
accompanies her hand.’ You cannot refute 
the assertion.” 

This then was the reason she repulsed 
his suit, and not because she did not care 


the breeze lift from her forehead, with its 
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for him, as he was afraid. A radiant flash of 
hope leaped to his eyes. 

“Surely, Faith, for those few careless 
words, uttered merely in jest and not in ear- 
nest, as you believe, you will not wreck our 
happiness for life. If _ had heard the 
whole interview you would not deem me the 
perfidious wretch that could wantonly de- 
stroy your iuture by marrying you simply for 
a fortune. I want to marry vou for he 
not money. I love you,girl! I love you!” 

His hand of bronze sought hers. She 
dexterously moved it beyond his reach, and 
rose to her feet, her dress falling in soft, 
clinging folds about her pliant shape, the 
silver-green hair of the willow touching her 
uncovered head. 

“Say no more, please. If you were to 
exhaust the English language I would put 
no faith in your protestations. A word or 
two, and then let the harassing subject nev- 
er be resumed. Strongly attached to your 
father as well as to mine, I understand from 
the conversation I am glad I accidentally 
overheard this morning why Mr. Ransom 
summoned us, with other guests, to his 
country seat. He is anaged man, childless, 
unmarried, and out of spite does not wish to 
leave his property to his only relatve, his 
sister’s son, to whom it rightly belongs. 
Partially on account of his friendship gor our 
parents, partially to satiate his malice to- 
ward his nephew, he proposes to make us 
joint heirs of his vast estate on condition 
that we favor his pet project by marrying. 
I will not become a party to his tyrannical 
plan. Iam poor, but can sustain myself by 
teaching, as I have done for the past two 
years. I have a most excellent situation as 
governess offered me, which I shall accept 
at once. I leave Linden-wood tomorrow. 
Transfer your unwelcome attentions to Lulu 
Hill. Mr. Ransom will evidently be delight- 
ed with the change, for Lulu is a dashing 
girl, and he is fond of her. Now let '‘s 
move toward the house.” 

Was he to be silenced thus by this taunt- 
ing girl? How she maddened him with her 
passionless eyes and quiet ways! He felt 
as if he could shake ber with a right good 
will. He lovéd her so, and she would not 
be convinced. What did he care for Mr. 
Ransom’s money when he had more of it 
than he could use! Foolish Faith! How 
had she derived the impression that he was 
_ If those careless words had not 

en spoken ! 

She was hurrying across the green mead- 
ow, swinging her sun-hat in her hand, and 
occasionally stooping down to pluek a wild 
flower. e caught up with her, and 
said, — 

“ Faith, can’t I convince you that I am in 
earnest? Let me tell you what I I 
ll go to Mr. Ransom and refuse to accept a 


cent of his property. I do not care for it. 
I never meant to takeit. I intended, after 
he grew to like me and respect me thorough- 
ly, to make him do justice to his nephew. 
pone not as poor as Belisarius. Forget 
those words, and be my wife,—ail my 
own.’ 

Round and round she swung her ivy-gar- 
landed hat, regardless of the fiery lances of 
heat Apollo was hurling down from his 
home on high. Would he never let her 
alone? What more could she say to con- 
vince him that she was in earnest? Would 
he prevail upon her in spite of herself to be- 
come his wife, — this man seemingly as 
sincere as a St. John? Again she found 
herself compelled to speak. She did so ici- 
ly enough. 

“ Impossible, sir. Tersely as you word 
your sentences, eloquently as you utter 
them, you do not impress me with a sense 
of truthfulness. Of course, to satisfy me, 
you will go to Mr. Ransom and say, ‘I can- 
not accept what is justly your nephew’s,’ 
knowing in your heart that if we marry he 
will make us his heirs, willy-nilly. No dan- 
ger of your refusing such a magnificent es- 
tate as Linden-wood. Dear me! how the 
sun does pour down! The heat is actually 
overpowering !” 

An angry expletive rushed to his lips, — 
fell therefrom, but in such a smothered way, 
that Faith could not make itout. She won- 
dered what itwas. Then as she accelerated 
her speed, 

“Faith Whitney, you are the most 
provoking, most unfeeling woman extant. 
With all your nun-like demureness you are 
a coquette ! a downright coquette! Apollo’s 
glances can have no more effect on you than 
if you were a piece of quarried marble. 
You look like a piece of marble now, by 
Jove! if you don’t,—a dainty piece, that 
people of puritanical notions would like to 
look at. ‘Sober, steadfast, and demure,’ 
like the men of // Penseroso one would 
think, but— There’s no use talking to 
you,” he muttered, as she sped along with 
the fleet steps of a deer, and he had to take 
enormous strides to keep up with her: “ you 
don’t hear a word I say.” 

As they came to the terraced walk leading 
to the palatial mansion of brick, balf-buried 
in a forest of lindens, she moderated her 
pace, and said, — 

“ After tomorrow we may never meet. 
I bear you no ill-will; au contraire, Mr. 
Gilbert, 1 wish you all possible earthly hap- 
piness. Do not think harshly of me, and 
do not term me a coquette, for I am not one. 
Barring one thing 1 have never known you 
to be guilty of an ungentlemanly action, and 
the many delightful walks and rides we 
have had shall be treasured up in my memo- 


ry as something too pleasant to forget. Oh, 
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do be true to yourself, Mr. Gilbert. For 
the sake of weaith don’t do that which will 
deface your manhood. You are a grand- 
luvoking, attractive man, with attainments of 
a superior nature, and you might be so no- 
ble, do so much good in the world, if you on- 
ly would. Do not, do not, I beg, sacrifice 
principle to mammon! Oh, 1 thought you 
a hero among men, —as nearly perfect as it 
is in human nature. You have wounded 
me terribly ! I — | am so disappointed in 
ou!” 

The tears swam in her eyes, a sob thread- 
ed her trembling voice. She was not, then, 
cold as marble, as he thought. She was a 
tender, loving woman, of a sympathetic na- 
ture, perfect, except for the tinge of incre- 
dulity that clung to her. Time alone could 
rectity the mistake,— undo the harm his 
careless words had produced. Nothing he 
could advance would favor his suit. He 
held out his hand, and, as she placed hers 
within it like a fluttering bird, he said, — 

“ Now that you have dropped your scof- 
fing manner, Faith, you represent to me ali 
that is lovely in woman. You have judged 
me wrongly, and time alone can adjust the 
matter satisfactorily. Remember this, — 
bear it in mind, —for it is God’s truth: I 
love you, Faith, and I shall go down to the 
grave loving you. One of these days you ’ll 
realize the worth of the man you have so 
cruelly rejected. I am faulty, but I never 
did a mean act, and, so true as there is a 
God in heaven, that aggressive sentence 
was spoken merely in jest. Believe me or 
not it is true, and yuu ‘Il find out so one day. 
Then perhaps you ’l] accord mea different 
answer to the question | have proffered to- 
day, for | do not despair of your yet becom- 
ing my wife. God bless you, Faith!” 

e wrung her hand painfully, bent his 
head as if to kiss her flower-like face, but 
did not do so; then burst impetuously into a 
thicket of shrubs, and she was alone, — 
alone at last, as she had wanted to be this 
long, long time. She waited a few moments 
to compose herself, then went on to the 
house. Mr. Ransom and Homer Gilbert 
were standing together near the steps. She 
went placidly up the path, was about to pass 
them, then involuntarily stayed her steps, 
and, with one hand resting on the stone grif- 
fin crouching there, said, — 

“It is but just to you, Mr. Ransom, to 
say that [ unintentionally enacted the role 
of eavesdropper this morning, and heard 
some of your plans in‘ reference to myself. 


] am sorry to frustrate them, but my sense 


of honor will not permit me to accept even 


a farthing of what lawfully should be anoth- 
er’s. I will never marry: Mr. Gilbert. As 
he does not care for me, he will not greatly 
mourn my loss. I leave Linden-wood to- 
morrow. Good-morning.” 


With a slight bend of the head she began 
to mount the steps, but she was not to get 
off thus easily. Aman of mercurial temper- 
ament, accustomed to having his own way, 
her words exasperated him, and he glowered 
at her like an infuriated beast. A dainty, 
lily-like girl, with the strength of a reed, to 
break down his plans thus! By Heaven, 
no! And his voice was full of rage, as he 
hissed, rather than said, — ; 

“You are a lunatic, Faith Whitney, else 
you ’d never express yourself in such a cra- 
zy, nonsensical way! You wouid jilt a man 
worthy to be the master of any girl’s desti- 
ny, — whom it would not disgrace a princess 
to wed. As the Sabine women were forci- 
bly made the wives of the Roman youths, so 
shall you be made his wife; otherwise, not 
one cent of my money can you have!” 

“You can do with your money as you 
please, sir; 1 shall not marry Mr. Gilbert. 
1 am abundantly able to maintain myself.” 

She drew her slight form up haughtily, 
her superb face white as newly fallen snow, 
and, with another inclination of her head, 
ran up the steps, and in a trice was in the 
privacy of her own room, more angry than 
she had been in her life. 

“ To try to dispose of my future as if I 
were a Circassian slave in the Stamboul 
market,” she cried. “ The despotic old na- 
bob! I ‘ll show him that he cannot intimi- 
date me into obeying his will.” 

More and more incensed at the girl’s in- 
trepid bearing, Mr. Ransom turned to his 
—— as Faith disappeared in the 

all. 

“The girl ’s as mad as a March hare, 
Homer! Have you two been indulging ina 
quarrel?” 

“* Something very like it, sir. To my sor- 
row she heard me make use of a few care- 
less words, that I would have bitten off my 
tongue rather than to have had her hear, 
and would give much to be able to recall. 
You know I spoke in jest, and that I love 
her as she will never be loved again. Nev- 
ertheless, I cannot convince her of the gen- 
uineness of my passion. I am inexpressi- 
bly sorry!” 

“Don’t take it so to heart. The girl 
loves you. Her averted glances testify thus 
much. How fearless her bearing, how full 
of vim her eyes, as she bearded me. | 
should almost as soon have expected to see 
a graceful white lily confront me thus angri- 
ly, or a blue-eyed violet, half hidden awayin 
its nest of leaves. She is usually so staid 
and meek. But come, Homer, | want to 


show yourthe filly 1 purchased this morning. 


She is a stunner.” 

They started in the direction of the sta- 
bles, a girl peering at them through the 
blinds of the library as they went. It was. 
Lulu Hill, one of the guests at Linden-wood, 
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a stylish, handsome creature, full of vivaci- 
, somewhat inclined to embonpoint, and 
very much liked by the opposite sex. She 
had dazzling pink-and-white complexion, tur- 
uoise-Llue eyes, and a superfluity of hair 
that she called auburn, but which was un- 
equivocally red. She held a book in her 
hand, — Ouida’s fascinating 7Zricotrin, — 
but not a line of the bewildering romance 
had she perused. A weightier subject took 
up her time and attention. She was think- 
ing of Homer Gilbert, the man she loved, 
and whom she was angling for with a per- 
severance that would have been highly com- 
mendable in a better cause. Her piscatori- 
al efforts thus far were not crowned with 
success; she herself was obliged to acknowl- 
edge them a failure; but she had no inten- 
tion of relinquishing her fruitless toil just 
et. She had observed the little scene from 
er nook in the bay-window in which the 
Puritan, as she styled Faith, had straighten- 
ed herself up and confronted their host; 
had tried hard to hear the words she said, 
but was foiled by a crash of music in the 
adjoining room. Something of moment had 
transpired, else Faith Whitney never would 
have fired up in that unladylike way. It 
was a new role, but an especially becoming 
one, despite its lack of gentility. 

“He has singled her out as the future 
Mrs. Gilbert,” she thought. “Odd that | 
with my buoyant flow of spirits, striking 
appearance, and dashing ways should fail to 
attract him, when a girl like asnow-drop, un- 
pretentious in her oven, and indifferent 
as to her dress, without the least exertion, 
ensnares him. In what does her charm 
consist? 1 wonder” — \ 

The door opened, and, at Mr. Ransom’s 
entrance, she quelled her cogitations, and 
puss to interest him with her brilliant 


Faith made her appearance at dinner as 
usual, perhaps a shade paler than generally, 
but perfectly self-possessed, and very lovely 
in her gossamery gray dress, with a cluster 
of scarlet fuchsias ia her hair. 

Had she studied the effect of those radi- 
ant blooms on her yellow hair? 

“She’s a bit deeper than I gave her cred- 
it for,” mused Lulu Hill; “not nearly so 
transparent. She does take pains with her 
toilet, and understand what colors harmon- 
ize, else how came she to know that a branch 
of lady’s‘ ear-drops ‘would look prettily on 
blonde hair? ” 

The evening was a sad one to Faith, for 
she adhered to her decision to leave in the 
morning. It was at Linden-wood she had 


met and loved Homer Gilbert. She was 


about to part with him as she thought for- 
ever. Late in the evening he came over to 
her side, and asked for a little Scotch air 
that she had sung for him more than once. 


Her voice was marvelously sweet as she 
complied with his request, albeit it quivered 
a bit on the last verse. His lips were mute, 
but he thanked her with his eyes. As she 
rose from the instrument ore of the pendant 
blossoms in her hair was severed trom its 
stem, and slipped to the floor. He stooped 
down, picked it up, and surreptitiously con- 
veyed it to his pocket, but not unseen as he 
supposed. 

The Argus eyes of Lulu Hill watched 
him ; also the startled ones of the girl he 
loved; and somehow Faith began to be- 
lieve he had told her the truth concerning 
his careless words, But she did notalter 
her plans,and the next morning Mr. Ran- 
som’s carriage took her to the depot, where 
she was to take the train for home, there to 
spend a few days ere entering upon her try- 
ing position as governess. Homer escorted 
her to the carriage. ‘ 

“ Faith,” he pleaded, “ will you not tell me 
where you are going? Mayn’t I write to 
you sometimes?” 

She shook her head. 

“Forget me altogether, Mr. Gilbert. 
Make Lulu Hill happy. My faith in you is 
dead. Good-by.” 

“It will be resuscitated,” he said, as he 
drepped her hand. “Fare thee well.” 

He stood with his head uncovered till the 
carriage disappeared over the brow of the 
hill, then joined the merry group on the 
piazza, who were planning an excursion to 
the top of a distant mountain for the follow- 
ing day. 


CHAPTER II. 


ELENTLESS time moved on.. One 

year, two years, passed by, fraught 
with but few incidents to the dramadis per- 
song of our story memorable enough to 
chronacle, They had added little to the 
personnelle of Faith. A sweet-faced, queen- 
ly girl, who attracted attention wherever 
she went, — whom the eye singled out, and 
rested upon with delight, as something dif- 
ferent from the majority of womankind. 

For the past two years she had been so- 
journing in the “ sunny South,” a governess 
for two motherless little girls, aged respec- 
tively nine and eleven, Her life had been 
brightened more by sunshine, than darken- 
ed by shadow. The home of the Morelles 
was a luxurious and happy one. She had 
found the children sseaten and lovable ; 
their father and his sister —a childless wid- 


ow who presided over the household affairs 


— deferential and untiring in their kindness 


to her. She had heard and read so much of 
the hard life of a governess that she often 
wondered how these two proud, exclusive 
Southerners could treat her so kindly and 
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with so much respect. She was as one of 
the family. 

They were spending a few weeks at a cele- 
brated summer resort among the mountains, 
recently sprung into notice. It was a clear, 
sunshiny day, no vestige of a cloud on the 
vast blue face of the sky, the thermometer 
upto ninety. It was after the dinner-hour, 
and almost time for the stage to arrive; con- 
sequently the tong, broad piazza of the 
American was peopled with a motley crowd, 
some eagerly expectant, others sluggishly 
indifferent as to whether there was to be an 
influx of guests or not. 

The Morelles sat a bit apart from the rest, 
the two girls en worsteds, and Faith ab- 
stractedly pulling off the petals of a creamy 
rose that Mr. Morel! had given her a short 
time before, unmindful that his steel-blue 
eyes were observing her action with ill-con- 
cealed chagrin. hy did the governess do 
that? Was the gift not acceptable? Ah! 
this girl from the North was cold, so cold, 
with all her gracious sweetness. Where 
were her thoughts? It was not the first 
time he had asked himself the question of 
late; indeed he found himself continually 
asking it when in her presence. 

She sat there now, hopelessly lost in a 
maze of thought, her fair head slightly bent, 
a green vine, running up and attaching its 
tendrils to one of the columns of the piazza, 
drooping lovingly above it, her white hands 
ruthlessly destroying the scented rose. It 
wafted up a clou of fragrance that recalled 
the scene in the arbor two years ago, — 
that brought up those cruel words as clearly 
as when they rang a death knell to her 
hopes. Those words she had found out 
meant nothing; they had been spoken, as 
Homer said, merely fn jest. But what of 
that? He was lost to her forever; she 
could never speak the one word “ Come” 
that would bring him to her side. 

A crash of music from the fanciful Chi- 
nese pagoda on the green, a rumble of 
wheels on the road below, heralding the ap- 
proach of guests, startled her from her 
absorbing brown-study; she stirred, and 
glanced up to’ meet the blue eyes of the 
Southerner upon her. A hot blush suffused 
either cheek, surged guilitly to her very 
brow ; then her eyes dropped to the misused 
rose in her lap. 

“ The damage is irreparable,” she sighed. 
“Pray pardon the offence. Believe me, it 
was unpremeditated. The rose was lovely.” 

“ Rarely lovely, Miss Whitney, and mer- 
iting better treatment from one of your #s- 
thetic tastes. It would have looked well 
resting against your fair hair.” 

She made no reply ; only watched the om- 
nibus, drawn by four horses, as it neared 
the hotel. It was crowded with passengers, 
dusty, travel-stained, and weary, who were 


mopping their rubicund visages with not 
over-clean handkerchiefs,—that is, all 
save one, a lady, especially noticeable for 
her genteel figure and becoming traveling 
attire. 

There was something strangely familiar 
to Faith in the carriage of this lady, but her 
face was so effectually screened in the im- 
penetrable folds of her veil that not a 
glimpse of it could be obtained. 

The rolling-car emptied, the driver, with a 
flourish of the whip, drove off to give room 
to another uncomfortably loaded vehicle, 
The piazza was now fairly swarming with 
eager people, who minutely inspected the 
new-comers as they alighted; and the or- 
chestra, catching the inspiration, created 
sounds of the most jubilant kind, as if 
intending an ovation inaugurating some 
grand event. 

From the top of the latter conveyance 
sprang a tall, muscularly developed man, in 
browa linen duster and Panama hat. His 
dark, splendid face made him a target for 
all eyes. Apparently he was used to hom- 
age and attention, for, in no wise disconcert- 
ed by the admiring glances leveled at him 
by the fair sex, he walked carelessly into 
the office, registered his name, and was con- 
ducted to his room by the hall-boy. 

Flashes of heat, succeeded by tremors of 
cold, passed over Faith as she saw this man. 
At last Homer Gilbert was near her; the 
same roof would shelter both! She was 
not aware how much her face expressed till 
the suave voice of Mr. Morelle broke upon 
her ear. 

“You have met that man? you know him, 
Miss Whitney?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, attempting no 
evasion, “ I know him.” 

He made no comment, and Faith soon es- 
caped to her room, fearing that the inquisi- 
torial eyes of the Southerner had penetrated 
her secret. Did Gilbert know she was 
there? Had he forgotten her? 

She would have known that her image. 
was enshrined in his heart, if she could have 
read his thoughts as he sat in his room, 
smoking his post-prandial cigar in the fast- 
gathering twilight. Somehow Faith seemed 
very near him tonight. A quick tap at the 
door disturbed him. 

“ Come in,” he called out, lazily, expecti 
the hall-boy to enter with the em he 
had despatched him for. Instead an old ac- 
quaintance in the guise of Bob Brown walk- 
ed in. 

“Was out shooting; saw your name in 
the register when I got back, so ran right 
up. How are you, Doster? Glad to see 
you, old boy.” 

And he wrung his friend’s hand as if it 
were his — to sever it from its arm. 

“And | can truthfully return the compli- 
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ment; I am heartily glad to see you. What 
awarm day. Here, sit down in this ‘sleepy 
hollow,’ take a cigar, and, while you puff 
at it, tell me what is going on here. Are 
there any people worth 

“Yes, several. The Morelles, for in- 
stance. They hail from the South, but 
there is a Northern girl with them, — a gov- 
erness, I ’m told, — who is the daintiest piece 
of femininity it was ever my lot to behold.” 

“ And who is this paragon, this nonpareil 
of yours ?” Homer asked indifferently. 

he answer caused his heart to pulsate 
faster than its wont. 

“ Faith Whitney.” 

Had he found her then at last, when he 
had begun to despair of ever coming across 
her? e steadied his voice to interrogate 
his companion, who was puffing away at a 
fragrant Havana. 

“It is a simple, old-fashioned name, and 
a a up beiore me visions of a girl devoid 
of the deformities of fashion that society 
women affect to their detriment nowadays. 
Am I wrong? Is not this Miss Whitney 
unaffected in her manner, simple in her 
style of dress?” 

“She is indeed. Hers is a style that re- 
quires simplicity. She has the beauty of a 
regal white lily, the grace of one, too, and 
shines down all women here without any 
trouble, without, indeed, caring to do so. 
She is the envy of the women, the admira- 
tion of the men; and is, or seems to be, un- 
conscious of it. I would make love to her 
strong, if there were a possibility of her re- 

ding my suit with favor; bat Mr. Morelle 

as the inside track, I fear, Madam Rumor 

asserts positively —the om dit may not be 

true, however — that they are engaged, and 

even the most obtuse observers know that 
it is not his fault if it be otherwise.” 

“Humph!” was the exclamation of his 
auditor, his tone a combination of increduli- 
ty and jealousy. “ And who is this Mr. 
Morelle, —a rich Jarvenu?” 

“ The reverse of one, my dear Homer; he 
belongs to the F. F. V.’s, What makes you 
so spiteful? Are you weary of my talk, and 
do you want to be alone to rest? If so, I 
ll leave you.” 

“In a moment. 
first. 


Just tell me one thin 
The truth is, Bob,” desperately, 1 
’m in love with Miss Whitney myself, — 
have been for the past two years. There, 
don’t pester me; I can’t bear to talk of it 


tonight. Describe Mr. Morelle.” 

“ He is a great-hearted, hot-tempered, su- 
premely handsome Southerner; your oppo- 
site in looks, —a blonde, with tawny hair, 
and deep blue eyes. Sorry for you, old fel- 
low, but I am afraid your opportunity with 
her is lost. But I must go and make myself 
presentable for tonight. There is to be a 
grand hop. Aw revoir.” 


Later, Homer descended the stairs. It 
was a beautiful night, the constellations 
ene in a violet heaven, the air balm 
and caressing. He slowiy walked the length 
of the piazza, then seated himself to take a 
view of the out-spreading hills, all a-shimmer 
in the uncanny moonlight. Couple after 
couple passed and re-passed him; floods of 
music surged about him; he did not stir, 
did not take his eyes off the fairy scene, till 
a voice, that was the sweetest melody on 
earth to him, broke upon his ear. 

On the arm of the Southerner she floated 
by; in the mystical moonlight her face as 
transcendentally fair as he remembered it 
in the days gone by. That one glimpse, all 
too short, and she was swallowed up in the 
crowd, and, strain his eyes as he might, he 
could not see her. He rose, all lassitude 
vanished now, and followed in the direction 
they had gone. Would Faith be glad to see 
him? Or was the report concerning her 
and Mr. Morelle true? He came upon 
them in the hall-way. The Southerner was 
uncoiling from her neck and shoulders a 
fleecy white shawl preparatory to entering 
the ball-room, ablaze with light, and alive 
with music and gayety. 

“ Faith,” forgetting she was not alone, 
but with the manto whom report said she 
was engaged, “have I found you at last? 
Are you glad to see me?” 

The roses flashed to her cheeks ; a joyous 
light leaped to her eyes. She was glad, 
very glad, but she did not care to have him 
or the attentive man at her side know how 
glad. She held out her hand, saying sim- 
ply, — 

% It gives me pleasure to meet you again. 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Morelle.” 

The two men bowed — instinctively 
aware that they were rivals, both taking an 
inventory of the other’s looks. Each in his 
own way was strikingly handsome, and 
night and day could not be be more striking- 
ly unlike than they, — the one dark and deb- 
onair, the other blonde and sternly grave. 
Constrained, not at ease in the presence of 
these two antagonistic men, Faith made use 
of a few commonplace expressions, then, 
with a slight inclination of the head, accom- 
panied by a grave little smile, took the arm 
of Mr. Morelle, and entered the ball-room. 

Homer stood watching her as they went 
down the length of the room, her hand rest- 
ing on his arm, waves of melody trembling 
about them. Simply clad in white, her 
weight of sunshiny hair pierced with, and 
fastened up in some inexplicable way by, a 
solitary dull-gold arrow, a cluster or two of 
fragrant forget-me-nots clinging to her white 
throat, and breathing forth their delicate 
fragrance. 

The Beautiful Blue Danube was struck 
up, and as Homer stood, a tall, dark sentinel 
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in the doorway, round and round in the vor- 
tex of moving couples swept two other dev- 
otees of Terpsichore, a distinguished, court- 
> man, and a slender, symmetrical girl, with 
the lovely grace of a. bending willow, the 
beauty of a bonny flower. She who had 
condemed the waltz in his hearing was now 
whirlirg dizzily round to the measures of 
the tune, her head on his shoulder, his arm 
around her, keeping step admirably. Homer 
gnashed his teeth in impotent anger. If 
there were no truth in the report of their be- 
trothal, Faith would never — 

A tap on the shoulder with a feathery, 
scented fan, and the bright, piquant face of 
—_ Hilton, wée Lulu Hill, smiled up at 

im. 

Much had befallen Lulu in the last two 
years. A fairy with her enchanted wand 
could hardly have produced a more decided 
change in her life and fortune. Poor, she 
was now the inheritor of an immense proper- 
ty; a girl of low state, she was now at the 
head of the most exclusive circle in New- 
York’ City, — the wittiest, the best-dressed 
woman in her set. It happened thus: 
Through the instrumentality of Homer Gil- 
bert, Mr. Ransom, brought to his death-bed, 
forgave his nephew, and made him his heir. 
Lulu, despairing of catching Homer, now 
changed her tactics, and once more baited 
her hook with honeyed words and smiles, 
and this time with the best of success. She 
caught the grandest fish of the season, — in 
other words, became the wife of Mr. Ran- 
som’s nephew, Mrs. Harry Hilton. That 
she did not love him did not in the least 
militate against his eligibility in her opin- 
ion. 

Well, for six months she led him a life 
that reminded one of Orestes pursued by 
the Eumenides, when he came suddenly to 
his death by atallfrom his horse. For six 
months she lived a life of seclusion, — she 
called it hybernating, — then emerged (her 
word for it again) from death into life, with 
such a gentle, subdued air about her, so 
ee and interesting in her bewitching toi- 
ets of white and jet, that she took captive 
the hearts of men, and had suitors by the 
score. Meantime she kept track of Homer’s 
whereabouts. Learning that he was to spend 
the season at R , she packed her trunks 
with her costliest dresses, and, accompani- 
ed by her maid, arrived at the American the 
same day that Homer put in his appearance 
there. but I digress. 

Homer felt the tap, the scent of sandal- 
wood greeted his olfactories, and he exe- 
cuted a low salaam, as he cried, — 

“ Mrs. Hilton, by all that ’s grand ! 
delighted to see you.” 

“Nonsense! You scowled like an enraged 
giaour when your eye first fell upon me. 

on’t deny it. And you are out of patience 


lam 


with that elegant fair man for claiming the 
hand of your inamorata in the waltz. 
clairvoyant enough to see tha:. And no 
wonder. Miss Whitney is marvelously love- 
ly tonight.” 

“ And sois Madame Hilton,” with a mock- 
ing bend of the head. “ Won’t she favor 
me with her hand in the dance? The music 
fairly carries me off my feet.” 

A spirit of perversity took hold of him, 
and made him want to flirt with the attract- 
ive widow to see if he could not rousea 
spark of jealousy in the snow-maiden, Faith. 
Lulu comprehended his drift ; but she meant 
to ingratiate herself in his good graces in 
spite of all he could do, so she acquiesced 
readily to his petition, and round and round 
in slow, ecstatic bliss, to the music of Strauss’ 
gem of waltzes, they were whirled, drawing 
the eyes of all upon them, for, with the ex- 
ception of Faith and her partner, they were 
the most distinguished-looking couple on 
the floor. 

A bit of diadlerie, hitherto latent, in his 
composition, provoked the grave Mr. Morelle 
to say, as he led Faith, flushed, and vexed 
at herself for doing what she had condemned 
others for doing, to a seat near the door: — 

“Isn't that Mr. Gilbert wheeling around 
with yonder red-tressed peri? By George! 
she’s a stunner, and exceedingly well got 
Ups methinks. He seems quite taken with 
ner. 
lady? 

“Yes,” quietly, in the sweet, low voice he 
loved so well: “it is Mrs. Hilton, — a ga 
young widow. * Her costume is lovely, is it 
not?” 

It was. She had thrown off mourning, 
and billions of creamy white satin, set o 
with priceless lace, yellowed by age, swept 
around her majestic figure; a dandeau of 
translucent-eyed pearls adorned her red — 
nay, she said, Lucretia-Borgia-hued hair; 
and strings of pearls were coiled about her 
throat, and white, rounded arms. 

“Ah, a gay, young widow,” he repeated. 
“ And on the most amicable terms imagina- 
ble with Mr. Gilbert. Does he contemplate 
making her his wife, think you?” 

“T cannot tell, I am sure,” she replied, 
creating a faint zephyr with her marabout- 
feathered fan; “ it is possible.” 

She felt in her heart that it was not possi- 
ble; that he was true as steel toher. In va- 
rious ways she had discovered the worth of 
her quondam lover. Through the gossipy 
letters of an old school-friend she was kept 
informed of matters pertaining to Homer 
and the vthers who had crept into her life 
at Linden-wood. 

She thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated her lover now,—king among men as 
she began to term him. Her eyes wander- 
ed in his direction now. Over the gay wid-_ 
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ow he bent, assiduously creating little 
breezes for her benefit with her sandal-wood 
fan. She wished he would come up, and 
speak to her. 

But the evening was quite far advanced, 
and Faith was about to retire to her room, 
when he approached her. Neither Mr. 
Morelle nor his sister was at herside. A 
gentleman held them in conversation, for 
which Homer was unutterably thankful. 

“No,” he said, as Faith motioned him to 
seat, “I shall not sit down. I want a 
greath of fresh air, and I want to talk with 

u. Come out, please,on the grounds. It 

a lovely night, light as day, and manya 
couple is promanading on the green. You 
must not refuse,” he added peremptorily, as 
he noted her air of indecision. 

She cast a glance at the Morelles, but 
they were still conversing with the gentle- 
man, and, glad to be with Homer, she took 
his arm, and they were soon sitting apart 
from the rest on a rustic bench, just big 
<—- for two, at the foot of a mountain- 
ash. 
The night was alive with the sounds of 
nocturnal birds and insects; the green 
ablaze with fire-flles and glow-worms. Faith 
leaned contentedly back in her seat, 

“The night is perfect,” she said; “the 
air is fresh and deliciously tempered, a cres- 
cent moon swings in a sea of deepest blue, 
the evening star has filled his chalice of sil- 
ver splendor, and ” — 

“ Happy couples are about on every hand. 
Faith, do you know the name of that narrow 
shaded path, where so many young people 
are slowly wending their way?” he asked 
half 

“No,” curiously. “ What is it?” 

“Flirtation walk. Appropriate rather, 
insomuch as under cover of the umbrageous 
boughs, far away from mammas’ vigilant 
eyes, the girls coquette to their heart’s con- 
tent. The proprietor of the American de- 
lights in fanciful, suggestive titles. The 
name of this seat, for instance, is full of sig- 
nificance.” 

“Indeed!” 

Not caring to question him, and feeling 
very uncomfortable under the impassioned 
glances of his eyes. 

“It is *— slowly uttering the words, and 
not removing his mesmeric eyes from hers 
— “the wooing bench. It is said that a la- 
dv who accepts a seat here with her escort 

ways grants him the petition she knows 
he’llask. Howis it, Faith ?” his tone losing 
its levity and becoming serious, “ dare | re- 
peat the question which was so cruelly treat- 
ed in the days of auld lang syne? Dare [ 
trust my fate once more in your hands? 
Darling, has n’t the truth reached you at 
last? Don’t you believe in your heart that 
the words that created such a disturbance 


there were spoken merely in jest? Faith, 
do you love me?” 

he had gathered in his words as the 
flowers drink in the dew. They were inex- 
pressibly sweet to her. But she made him 
no reply; only sat there and trembled, and 
worked her fingers in a white knot. Her 
silence appalled him as of yore. After 
searching for her two ~— and finding her, 
was he to lose her, — let her slip out of his 
life again ? 

“Faith,” taking the unresisting, tightly 
clenched fingers in his, “can you give me no 
hope? Am I to see you another man’s wife, 
— Mr. Morelle’s ? Somehow I hoped against 
hope, —thought that at the last you would 
turn to me, and say, ‘ Homer, I am yours; 
= great love has made me all your own.’ 

ow can I bear to give you up!” 

He bowed his head sadly on his hands; 
again his glowing dream vanished into noth- 
ingness as a brilliant soap-bubble blown 
from the lips of a child. Love and marriage 
were not for him. 

At this juncture a soft hand was laid on 
his. He did not feel its touch. He was 
thinking of the miserable future, unblessed 
by Faith’s love, stretching a dreary waste 
before him. Then she spoke his name, but 
in such a low, tremulous voice, that it fell 
upon his ear unheeded. Dead to her voice 
and touch, what more could she do to con- 
vince him that she loved him even as he 
loved her,— with a love that could not die, 
— that must prove the blessing or curse of 
her life? Even in the moonlight her sweet 
face grew hot with blushesof shame. There 
was noother way, and if they drifted apart 
this time, it might be forever. So one 
white arm stole timidly around the silent 
man’s neck, and a pair of soft lips just 
touched his bearded cheek. 

The change in him was decided and in- 
stantaneous. He gathered her to his breast, 
and showered kisses on her blushing face. 

“You do, you do love me,” he cried rap- 
turously. “O my darling, I will care for 
you so tenderly, that you shall never repent 
giving yourself to me. Tell me in words, 
Faith, that you do love me,” man-like he 
persisted. 

She drew herself away from his encircling 
arms, and slowly said, — 

“ There is no need for me to deny what I 
am proud to own. Yes, Homer, | love you, 
and much unhappiness would have been 
spared me if | had proved myself less of an 
unbeliever in the days dead and buried. I 
am ashamed of my want of confidence in 
you. You must think me a very foolish 

irl.” 
ne On the contrary, I think you a remarka- 
bly sensible woman to give me the right to 
care for you in the daystocome. Bonny 


one, I have been so jealous of Mr. Morelle, 
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particularly when he whirled you round in 
that maddening waltz.” 

“You had no need to be, my Othello,” 
she made answer playfully. “I waltzed with 
him because — weil, because I wanted to 
see if I had any — over you still. And 
you did mind? ell, I envied the bewitch- 
ing widow when you ianned her so assidu- 
ously.” 

“ Did you truly?” 

A tumultuous rain of kisses silenced fur- 
ther words, and they sat there in the deepen- 
ing night happy beyond expression, — all 
doubts and suspicions at rest forever. The 
moon shone, the fire-flies danced, will-o’-the 
wisp fashion, on the green, the insects kept 
up their tiresome din, and the music rose 
and fell in waves of sweetest melody. A 
beautiful, beautiful night, and Homer would 
have been content to sit there a good while 
longer, but, remembering the Morelles, 
Faith started guiltily up, and made him take 
her back to the hotel. 

A man stood on the piazza, leaning 
against one of the uplifted white pillars. It 
was Mr. Morelle. As Faith withdrew her 
hand from her lover’s arm, he came toward 
her, and said, — 

“ Walk up and down the piazza with me a 
moment, Miss Whitney. I have something 
to say to you.” 

He offered his arm, and, trembling with 
apprehension, the girl took it, and they be- 
gan their promenade. 


He plunged into the subject at once. 

“ Excuse my impertinence, Faith, but I 
must know the truth. Is Mr. Gilbert your 
lover?” 

“ He is.” 

“ And you intend to marry him ?” 

“TI do. 


He dropped her arm, and confronted her, 
we face pale and sad in the silvery moon- 
ight. 

“I hope you will be happy, Faith. It is 
no secret to you that you have won my love, 
and if you could have reciprocated it I 
should have been very, very happy. As it 
is, I cannot blame you. can only say 
with all my heart, God bless you.” 

Over her he bent, and a passionate kiss 
fell on her quivering lips. Then he turned 
from her, and she saw him no more that 
night. 

“ A noble man,” she murmured, “and de- 
serving of a noble wife. God grant that he 
may forget me.” 

Did he? Ah,no! There could never be 
another so dear to him as Faith; but just 
six months after her marriage with Homer, 
he led to the altar the dashing young widow, 
Lulu Hilton, They led a resonably happy 
life, but whenever the Southerner thinks of 
the beautiful wife of Homer Gilbert, whose 
every-ewish is gratified as soon as made 
known, a yearning look comes into his eyes 
that is sad to see. Try as hard as he may 
he cannot forget her. 


UNDER THE SHADOW. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN,. 


= lay just beside the narrow path leadin 

to the church, without the porch, an 

just under the shadow of the stately, gray, 
ivy-grown pile itself. It seemed so solitary 
in its snowy simplicity and purity, so out of 
place amid the old weather-beaten grave- 
stones, with their quaintly worded and 
spelled epitaphs, in which “ Here lyeth ye 
bodye,” was much more frequent than “ In 
memory of,” and 1700 much oftener the 
date than 1800. So solitary and so lonely, 
so pure and still, was the little grave! Yet 
so exquisite was the sculptured beauty that 
none would have passed it by unnoticed, 
even had the inscription been a prosaic one. 
The old churchyard would have been inter- 
esting to any antiquarian, with its ancient 
tombstones, rough hewn, weather beaten, 
and ivy-grown, and its winding paths where 


one least expected to find them; while the 
church itself was well worthy of one or 
more visits. It had been recently restored; 
but its characteristics had been so respect- 
ed that it preserved its appearance of antiq- 
uity to perfection. I had visited the church, 
entering by a quaint, iron-studded door in 
the wall,— had admired the rich stained 
windows, the carved stone pillars, the an- 
cient carved pulpit, the recumbent figures 
of Crusaders lying on their tombs, almost 
effaced now by age; and then, passing out 
at the church door, I came upon the white 
tombstone lying just under the shadow out- 
side the porch. Its dazzling whiteness, and 
the beauty of the carved cross entwined 
with drooping and broken lilies, first attfact- 
ed me, and the inscription increased my in- 
terest. It was as follows :— 
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“In memory of Renee, the wife of Frank 
Stafforde, Esquire, of Stafforde Park in this 
parish, who died on the 12th of October, 
1860, aged twenty-five; also of Frank, his 
son, who died on the = of September, 
1860, aged two years. * God, be merciful to 
me a sinner !’’ 


At this time I was a medical student in 
the first enthusiasm of youth, and I own 
frankly that this little grave made a great 
impression on me. I had come to Eastling- 
ham —a little village on the Hampshire 
coast — for change and rest after an illness 
brought on by over-study, and I was staying 
with my brother, who was rector of East- 
lingham. He had been curate there too for 
some years after his ordination, had married 
the niece of the late rector, at whose death 
Lord Summervale had presented the living 
—a very valuable one by the way —to 
Colin. 

Having mused a while over the interesting 
tomb, I turned homeward, thinking senti- 
mentally of poor Frank Stafforde, who had 
lost his young wife and son within a few 
days of each other. I wondered too what 
the story was, —for surely there was a 
story attached tu that stone,— and what 
the guilt could be to which the text pointed ; 
or was it merely the sweet humility of a 

ood and true woman which had wished to 

ave that prayer, which says so much in 
so few words, engraved over her resting- 
place ? 

So thinking, I arrived at the rectory just 
in time to hear the first bell ring, which 
caused me to hurry over my toilet, in order 
to be in time for dinner, my sister-in-law =- 
one of the most charming little women in 
the world — being rather a martinet in that 
particular. 

After dinner we strolled out lazily up- 
on the lawn, Katie busy with some dainty 
work, — which, dainty as it was, seemed to 
— but little attention,— while Colin 
and I, stretched on the velvet sward at her 
feet, talked in disjointed sentences of old 
times and college doen parish work, and my 
prospects. 

The shadows were lengthening, the gold- 
en glory of the setting sun was disappear- 
ing behind the trees, and we had remained 
in silence for some little time, when I 

gan:— 

“Colin, can you tell me anything about a 
white marble tombstone lying under the 
Shadow of the church?” 

My brother started a little at my wv 
ness, or at my question, perhaps, and did 
not answer for a moment. 

“ What tombstone ?” he said then. 
are rather vague, Hugh.” 

“I’m not at all vague,” I answered re- 
sentfully. “ There is only one white tomb- 


“You 


stone in the entire churchyard. You must 
know it. The inscription is” — 

* Yes, I know,” he interrupted, a little im- 
patiently. 

And | saw him exchange a glance with 
Katie. - 

“Of course it has a story,” I went on, 
“It must have. Do you know it, Colin?” 

“ Hardly any one living knows it better,” 

answered the rector gravely. “Are you 
=e interested, Hugh, or is it idle curiosi- 
t 
A assured him it was not, and, after a lit- 
tle persuasion, Colin began, his handsome 
face growing very grave, and his tone deep- 
ening as he went on. 


Some few years ago the rector of East- 
lingham and his curates, of whom | was 
one, were thrown into a terrible dilemma by 
the departure of our organist, who received 
the offer of a more lucrative appointment in 
London, which he could not be expected to 
refuse; and we had the utmost difficulty in 
finding a successor. I dare say, if East- 
lingham had been within easy distance of 
Paddington or Waterloo stations, we should 
easily have found an efficient organist. As 
it was, the case seemed hopeless. The rec- 
tor, who was passionately fond of music, and 
had been justly proud of his choral services, 
which were declining sorely, was in despair, 
and grew gloomy and irritable under the dec- 
adence of the musical glories of his church. 
In vain Katie devoted hours daily to the or- 
gan, trying to arrive at anything like effi- 
ciency. In vain we, the curates, advertised 
on weekdays, and on Sundays intoned the 
service in emulation of one another. All 
our efforts were unavailing to raise the 
cloud from our rector’s brow. This dis- 
tressing state of things had lasted three 
months, when a fortunate advertisement 
elicited a reply, accompanied by such satis- 
factory testimonials that Doctor Lumley in- 
stantly engaged the lady who wrote, and ap- 
pointed an early day for her arrival at East- 
lingham, giving orders that the Cot —a cot- 
tage allotted to the organist—should be 
made ready for her arrival. 

One afternoon, three or four days after- 
ward, I was leaving the church aftey after- 
noon service, when I saw coming up the 
centre aisle a young Jady whose appearance 
was sufficiently remarkable to induce me to 
arrest my steps,and watch her. She was of 
about the medium height, and dressed so 
simply, and yet so gracefully, that |, usually 
unobservant as I am about such things, 
could not help noticing it. She wore along, 
straight dress of some gray, soft stuff, fin- 
ished off at the throat and wrists by a nar- 
row linen band and black silk knots; and 
her hair was gathered up high and coiled 
round a shapely but haughty little head. I 
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could not see her face, which was turned 
from me, as she moved up toward the altar, 
unconsciously pausing very near where | 
was standing. 

a. should like very much to try the or- 
gan,” she said aloud, after a moment’s sur 
vey. 

These words gave me an opportunity 
which I seized. 

“Your wish is easily gratified,” I said, 
appearing from behind the pillar. “ Allow 
me.’ 

Upon this I opened the organ, and stood 
aside to let her sit down. 

She started a little — a very little, however 
— at my sudden appearance ; and then, with a 
little bow, and not in the least disconcerted, 
she sat down and began to play. Such a 
flood of melody rose and filled the church 
that I stood spell-bound. Never, before or 
since, have I heard an organ played as she 
played it, — with such softness and beauty, 
power and expression. As the sounds died 
— and she rose, I drew a long breath. 

“| wonder if our new organist will equal 
that,” I said, aliowing her, in my stupetac- 
tion, to close the organ. 

She turned to me with a quick gesture, 
and for the first time I had a full view of 
her face. 

“1 am the new organist,” she said. “ My 
name is Leclerc.” 

I could hardly refrain from showing the 
surprise the announcement gave me. This 
simple, graceful girl, who played so superb- 
ly, the new organist ! 

“It is a treat to listen to such playing,” I 
said. “ The rector will be delighted, he is 
a very enthusiastic musician ; and you play 
superbly, Miss Leclerc.” 

“Ah, no,” she replied, a little sadly, “I 
am much out of practice. 1 hope he will be 
pleased. Thank you.” 

And with another inclination of the grace- 
ful, haughty head, she turned from me, and 
left the church. As I followed I saw her 

ing down the lane, with a large deerhound 
Beside her ; and I must own that my curios- 
ity overcame my politeness sufficiently to 
induce me to watch her until she disappear- 
ed under the little jasmine-covered porch of 
the Cot I went home to the lodgings | 
shared with Miles Whitmore, my fellow-cu- 
rate, thinking of this new-comer, and won- 
dering about her. Her face, with its pale 
complexion, velvety, dark eyes, and the lit- 
tle mobile mouth, was hardly q beautiful 
one; but it was remarkable. It had such 
possibilities of feeling, such depths of ten- 
derness and love, and was so full of wistful 
yearning, that no one — surely no man with 
a heart under his waistcoat — would pass it 
unnoticed. 1 found Whitmore at home, and, 
as I entered the sitting-room, he started up 
with — 


“ Have you seen her?” 

“Her! Whom?” said I, guessing how- 
ever whom he meant. 

“ Whr, Miss Leclerc, of course!” 

“ Yes, | have.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well?” I repeated. 

* You cannot have seen her,” he said con- 
temptuously, “or you would not speak so 
coolly. She is a lovely girl, as pretty as 
Lady Helen herself, and quite as distinguée 
and highly bred.” 

“How have you found this all out?” | 
asked, 

“Why, the rector asked me to go and 
meet her; and I was never more surprised ! 
What do you think of her?” 

* 1 must see more of her before I judge,” 
I answered. “She plays splendidly.” 

On this he made me give him a history of 
our meeting in the church, and then we 
dressed for dinner. We were going to dine 
at Summervale that night, and the thought 
of meeting Katie there put Miss Leclerc 
out of my head. 

As days went on we found that, besides 
being a thorough musician, Miss Leclerc 
was possessed of a marvelously beautiful 
contralto voice, which had been highly cul- 
tivated, and which would have made her for- 
tune on any stage. I was quite correct in 
my surmise. that the rector would be en- 
chanted. His one passion was music, and 
this passion the new organist’s talent amply 
satistied. " All Eastlingham seemed to have 
fresh charm in the choral services, which 
soon attained an excellence that surpassed 
anything ever heard before in the old church. 
In fact, Miss Leclerc seemed to have taken 
us all by storm. Katie raved about her. 
For her Miss Leclerc seemed to have a sin- 
gular and mysterious charm ; her rare beau- 
ty,— for Katie declared that she was very 
lovely, — her quaint, foreign grace of man- 
ner, and her half-cynical, half-mocking style 
of conversation when she talked at all, — 
which was seldom, — seemed to fascinate 
Katie. 

“TI think she is a darling,” Katie would 
say confidently. “But, mark my words, 
Colin, Renée euteas has a story, and the 
sadness of that story is written on her 
face.” 

That there was a mystery about her 
seemed undoubted. That any girl so bril- 
liant, so perfect a musician, so accomplfsh- 
ed,;— she spokg two or three foreign lan- 
guages fluently, and displayed a very exten- 
sive knowledge of books and countries, — 
should bury herself in a little seaside vil- 
lage, live utterly isolated and alone, working 
hard at her duties as village organist, duties 
which could hardly have been congenial 
ones, seemed so strange, so unheard of, 
that there must have been some mysterious 
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reason for doing so. But mystery does not 
necessarily mean guilt, and we—at least 
those of us who liked her, and we were 
many — were willing to give Miss Leclerc 
the benefit of the doubt. There was no 
necessity, either, for her to be without socie- 
ty. for she would have been a welcome 

est in many houses, and even the Earl of 
Sommervale and Lady Helen Hettersley 
had succumbed, and spoke warmiy in her 
raise. They would have been kind to her 
ad she allowed it, but every offer, either of 
friendship or patronage, she refused firmly 
and decidedly. 

“] am never lonely,” she said to Katie. 
“The organ always drives away any melan- 
choly, and our positions are so different. 
. Miss Lumley, we cannot be friends.” 

But, when Miss Leclerc had been six 
months at Eastlingham, Frank Stafforde 
came home from a lengthened tour abroad, 
and, before he had returned six weeks, re- 
port said that he was a constant and wel 
come visitor at the Cot. When | heard it | 
was really sorry. I had seen a great deal 
of Renée Leclerc, and liked her much. 1 
regretted deeply that the only visitor she 
received was not one of whom prudence 
could approve. 

Frank was a capital fellow, a true, honest- 
hearted English gentleman, but such a 
friendship could hardly exist without suffer- 
ing to one or the other. I could, none bet- 
ter, then make every allowance. 

“It is so pleasant to be friends,” said 
Doctor Lumley, one day. “ They are both 
young, and I dare say Platonics seem easy 
and safe, but it is dangerous to play wit 
edged tools.” 

e was quite right. It is pleasant when 
one is young, and one’s heart is full of 
warm feelings and impulses, and the danger 
— if danger there be —looms so far away 
in the future that it seems as if one could 
escape it altogether. Itis pleasant perhaps, 
but playing with edged tools is always can- 
erous, and, though some may escape light- 
y, Others get deep wounds in that pretty 
game folk call Platonics, which is costly 
sometimes ere it is played out. I don’t be- 
lieve in Platonics, do you? 


Here Colin made a long pause, and look- 
ed up musingly at the bright stars coming 


out one by one in the deep blue sky. We 
were silent then for a few moments, when 
Colin roused himself. 

“I am going to send you to bed, Katie,” 
he said, rising, and bending over his wife. 
“It is getting late; and Hugh and I wi! 

ve a cigar while I am finishing the story.” 

Katie bade me good-night, and exchanged 
a “Bon soir” with Colin, during which I 
discreetly looked away. Colin watched her 
lovingly as she disappeared; then he turned 


to me, and, pacing up and down the lawn, he 
related the end of the story of the tomb- 
stone under the shadow of the old church. 


Six months glided away, and brought us 
to Christmas, Great were our preparations 
for the services for Christmas Day; and 
once or twice | noticed how weary and sad 
Renée Leclerc looked. 

“You are working too hard,” I said, 
“Are you not doing too much, Miss 
Leclerc?” 

We were going into the church on Christ- 
mas Eve,1 to help the decorators, she to 
have a last rehearsal of some voluntary with 
which she was going to delight us on the 
morrow. 

“ No,” she replied. “Does not some 
German writer say that the first. command- 
ment should have been, * Thou shalt 
work ’?” 

She gave me a smile as she passed on, 
but it was a very sad one; and surely some- 
thing of her sadness passed into her music ; 
for, as she played. it seemed to me as if the 
cry of a spirit in deep anguish was breathed 
into the organ, and Katie’s eyes once or 
twice filled with tears. 

There was quite a party of decorators. 
Lady Helen was there, and a large part 
from Summervale, among whom was Frank 
Stafforde ; and a great deal of gayety accom- 
panied the decoration, more than 
was quite right in that sacred place; but 
Christmas is a merry time. Katie and I 
were busy at the Choristers’ stalls. We 
were working silently, and from our places 
we could see the other decorators ; but Miss 
Leclerc, though quite near us, was hidden 
by the red drapery surrounding the organ- 
seat. She was playing very softly now, and 
once or twice, from behind the curtain, we 
heard a deep-drawn sigh, almost a sob. 
Suddenly she began to sing that cantigue of 
Adolph Adam’s,— you know it, don’t you? 
—his Noél. 


Minuit, Chrétiens, c'est "heure solennelle, 
Ot l’Homme-Dieu descendit jusqu’é nous.” 


It suited her voice perfectly, and she 
sang it with even more than her usual ex- 
pression. As the last notes died away, and 
her fingers lingered over the chords, a man’s 
voice that was familiar to me struck on my 
ear. 

“Why did you refuse to see me yester- 
day ?” it said abruptly. 

fiss Leclerc’s answer was drowned by 
her chords; but, when Frank Stafforde 
spoke again, his deeper tones were distinct- 
ly audible. 

“Busy,” he said. “ You are always busy 
now. hy? Is it because you guessed 
that I something to tell you, and you 
did not wish to hear it?” 
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There was no answer, and Frank went on 
almost without a pause, — 

“ And you think that, because I have seen 
that avoidance, I will not speak the words 1 
have meant to say weeks, nay, months ago; 
ay, from the first time | saw you! Do 
you remember it, Renée? We had been 
caught in a shower, Helen Hettersley and 
myself, and you gave us shelter. Well, that 
day my heart left my keeping for yours. If 
I fear my answer, 1 am not coward enough 
not to ask the question. And yet” — 

His voice failed here in his great agita- 
tion; but almost immediately he went on, 
saying, — 

- “] cannot speak much of it. It seems to 
me that from that moment when my hand 
touched yours, nothing that has regarded 
you, ever so little, has been indifferent to 
me, — that every hope I have is bound up in 
you. O child,” he went on passionately, 
“T am a coward now. See, my hand is 
trembling! Yours is cold as marble, and 
almost as firm. I can almost hear my heart 
beat ; and even love like mine cannot quick- 
en your pulses. Are you woman or stone, 
that you can sit so unmoved and listen 
without one word to put me out of my 
in?” 

There was a pause then, and I became 
conscious of our very awkward position as 
eavesdroppers ; but we could not have extri- 
cated ourselves from it without detection; 
so we were perforce obliged to stand still. 

Frank went on more gently, — 

“] have frightened you. Forgive me. I 
fear my words are like my love, — not under 
my control. See, I am calmer now. Can 
you love me? Will you be my wife?” 

“Will it surprise you if I refuse you?” 
she said at last, in cold, hard tones, from 
which all the musical softness had departed. 
“If I, in my position, refuse the advafitages 
offer, — wealth, position, consideration, 
an 

” Love,” he interposed, “though that 
counts for little.” 

“It counts for much,” she said in a 
changed tone, very wistful, very sorrowing, 
the voice of one who sees grcat happiness 
within reach, and yet dares not put out a 
hand to take it; “but, Mr. Stafforde, have 
you counted the cost of my acceptance, — 
the sneers of your friends, or, worse, their 
pity ? — pity for you, so well born, so proud- 
y descended, who, inveigled by her wiles, 
would marry a penniless adventuress? How 
do you know who or what I am?” she went 
on fiercely. “How can you tell but that in 
marrying me you would bring bitter, inef- 
tieeghie shame on the spotless lineage of 
which you are so proud?” 

“Hush,” he interrupted quickly, bitter 
pain in his voice. “I only ask you to love 
me. I know you to be good and true.” 


“ No,” she said firmly. “I must decline 
the honor.” 

“ The honor!” 

The bitterness and pain in his voice 
seemed to have silenced her. Katie was 
crying silently, and, anxious to put an end to 
our painful and embarrassing situation, | 
moved. The sound did not disturb them, 
and my movement not only hindered my de. 
‘scent, but enabled me to look down at the 
two people whom we were overlooking and 
overhearing so shamefully. Miss Leclerc 
had risen from her seat, on which Frank 
was now sitting, with his face turned toward 
her. Her self-possession seemed to be 
leaving her, for she was nervously clasping - 
and unclasping her hands. 

“Forgive me,” she said, in low, broken 
tones. “I do not wish to grieve you. For- 
get what you have said. In after-years you 
will be grateful. You will own that my 
cruelty was kindness. Forget” — 

“ Do you find it so easy to forget?” bit- 
terly. “Ah, no—no—no!” 

It was a bitter wail of anguish, followed 
by a long silence, which was Frches only by 

rank’s quick breathing. 

“ Renée,” he began, with a despairing pa- 
thos in his tones, “think how | love you, 
One consideration only will make me give 
up hope. I will never owe to your pity 
what your love denies. Answer me truly, 
frankly.” 

He had taken her hands, and had drawn 
her near him, holding her tightly. 

“ Answer you — what?” 

“It is not from some mistaken notion 
about difference of position that you refuse 
me? Do you love me?” 

She grew pale even to the lips, the blue 
ae raised to her face were so wistful, so 
gloomy, so tender; and the voice repeating 
the eager question went to my heart. 

“Do you love me?” 

“ No.” 

There was no hesitating, no faltering in 
the rich voice, and I, listening, knew there 
was no hope. Frank’s head drooped upon 
hér arm as she stood by him. Two large 
tears rose slowly to her eyes, and fell upon 
the bowed head, and her face was so full of 
tender pity that it almost belied that “ No.” 

Frank sighed once, twice, long and pain- 
fully, then raised his head, trying to smile; 
but his face was haggard and worn. 

“Jt hurts,” he said, with an attempt at 
gayety which gave me that uncomfortable 
sensation which the French call serremet 
de cvur. 

“ We may be friends,” she said. 

“I cculd not be your friend,” he answer- 
‘ed bitterly. “ The sight of you hurts me. 
O Renée, can you not try?” 

He had risen, all his love shining in the 


_passi-nate, pleading eyes seeking hers. 
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“You do not know what you ask. Mr. 
Stafforde, in pity, cease; you are killing 


e. 
“TI am mad, I think,” he muttered. “ For- 
give me,—I am mad; but—I love you 


so!” 
His voice broke in a great choked sob. 
rokenly. “ Forgive 


“Hush!” she said 
me for the pain I must give you. I will go 
away. You will forget” — 

She turned from him in a passion of 
tears. 

“ Tender little heart, to grieve where it 
does not love,” he said. “I dare say I 
shall get over it, child, in time. I shall go 
away tomorrow. I shall get over my mad 
fit better away.. My folly and my madness 
are no reasons for driving you from your 
home ; besides ” — with a smile — “ Doctor 
Lumley would be frantic. I shall be away 
until 1 come home with a wife — perhaps. 
But, Renée, you know I shall always be 
your friend; and, if you ever wish me to 
come, a letter to the Travelers’ will always 
nnd me. Promise me that you will write if 
you ~~ want a friend, — promise me.” 

“Yes,” 

Frank rose, shook himself as if he had 
been in a dream, and then passed his hand 
over his brow. 

“Now good-by,” he said hoarsely. “ Re- 
member your promise.” 

“ Courage!” returned she brightly, trying 
to force a smile to her quivering lips. 

' He drew her to him suddenly, touched 
her forehead with his lips, and turned away, 
going down the few steps and leaving the 
church by the side door. Something in his 
face made me foliow. I whispered to Ka- 
tie to go to Miss Leclerc, who had sunk on 
her seat again, and had buried her face in 


her hands, and, springing from my place, | 


hurried aftcr Frank into the cold night air. 
It was a fine moonlight night, very clear, 
but bitterly cold. Frank was_ leaning 
against a tree, looking haggard and wretch- 

As shortly as could I toid him of 
our breach of confidence. He heard me in 
utter silence. 

“I don’t care who knows it. I glory in 
my love for her,” he said savagely. “ Look 
here, Colin, it ’s of no use trying to hide my 
misery, it will out. I am off tomorrow 
morning. You can be her friend, poor 
child, and ask Helen to be good to her. 
She will do so, for my sake. Look after her 
a little, will you? Now good-by, old fellow. 
Don't look doubtfully at me. I am not go- 
ing to do anything rash,” he added, with a 
bitter laugh. “1 shall go no farther than 
London tomorrow, and then vogue la 
galire /” 

He wrung my hand and strode off. Anx- 
ious and uneasy, I stood still in the church- 
yard, and in a few minutes a small hood 


figure went swiftly past me, and walked 
quickly in the direction of the Cot; and I 
knew, by the great dog following her so 
closely, that it was Renée Leclerc. 

You may suppose that I did not feel 
much in the humor for decorating as I re- 
entered the church. Katie was still stand- 
ing beside the organ, trying to regain her 
composure, which had been sorely tried, as 
she told me afterward, during her interview 
with Renée. Trying, as far as we could, to 
tseem natural, and like ourselves, we joined 
the group in the body of the church, com- 
“ane the ornamentation a little hastily, and 

y ten o’clock all was done. 

“I told them that we should walk home,” 
said Lady Helen tome. “It is such a glo- 
rious night! Where is Frank, Mr. Nutall? 
I have not seen him for some time.” 

“He is already gone,” I replied, forcin 
myself to speak in my natural tone. “ 
think he was not well.” 

She gave me a quick, scrutinizing glance. 

“ What is the matter ?” she whispered. 

I shook my head. She grew alittle pale, 
but remarked in a few moments that Miss 
Leclerc seemed also to have disappeared. 

The next day a strong party {rom Sum- 
mervale mustered in the old church, and, to 
my astonishment, Frank was among them. 
He looked gloomy and angry, while Lady 
Helen, who sat near him, had a very sad ex- 
pression on her sweet face. It happened 
that they were in their places when Miss 
Leclerc came in; she was a little late, and, 
as she passed up the aisle to go to her place, 
I could not help noticing the deadly pale- 
ness of her face and the dark lines beneath 
her eyes. She was dressed in black, which 
made her pallor even more conspicuous. 
She did not raise her eyes; but, as he 
glanced at her, I saw all the anger and 
} pride fade away from Faank’s face, and an 
expression of intense love and yearning re- 
placed it. After the service Frank came to 
me, and we walked back to Summervale to- 
gether. 

“1 shall trust to your promise,” he said 
to me. “Be her friend if you can, Colin. 
She is so lonely, poor child, so much in* 
need of a friend. Helen has promised to be 
good to her. I have told her all.” 

This revelation sufficiently accounted for 
Helen’s sad, white face. The whole vil- 
lage had long since, and with common con- 
sent, given Frank Stafforde to Lady Helen. 
It would have been, people declared, such a 
charming arrangement; both young, hand- 
some, wealthy, and perfectly suited to each 
other; and that Lady Helen would have 
favored Frank’s suit, 1, for one, never doubt- 
ed; and her’ white, stricken face, when 
Frank departed the next day, told a silent, 
very pathetic tale of sorrow. It seemeda 
miserable business that things should turn 
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out so; but I hoped that Frank’s would 
prove but a momentary infatuation, a tran- 
sient flame which absence would entirely 
extinguish. Miss Leclerc seemed calm and 
composed as usual, except that she was 
very pale; and the strange, sweet smile, 
once so frequent, never crossed her lips. 
The year passed away quietly and unevent- 
fully. Lady Helen was still Helen Summer- 
vale, and there was a sad, sweet expression 
on her lovely face. It is a very lovely one, 
Hugh, as you will own when you see her to- 


morrow. She was just as sweet and kind 


as of old; but the bright fun, the sunniness, 
as Katie expressed it, seemed to have bid- 
den her farewell. Renée Leclerc was terri- 
bly changed. Those twelve months seemed 
to have done the work of years with her. 


Her face was perfectly colorless, her hands 
were emaciated, her eyes hollow and sunk- 
en. Her manner was unchanged, as was 
the rich, soft voice, so musical and tender. 
That the year had been a bitterly hard one 
to her I could not doubt; and [ could not 
help wondering, if she loved Frank Staf- 
forde, why she had uttered that “No” 
which seemed to have severed them for- 
ever, 

Christmas Eve came again, a snowy, gus- 
ty Christmas Eve this year; and the night 
was so dark that, as I left the church after 
evening service, and felt a hand laid heavily 
on my shoulder, I could not see who it was ; 
and it was only by his voice that I recog- 
nized Frank Stafforde. 

“Colin!” he said hoarsely. “Colin!” 

I drew him into the lighted porch, where 
the notes of the organ reached us distinctly. 
Miss Leclerc was playing Adam’s oé/. 

“Frank!” I said. “ When — how” — 

“TI came tonight,” he interrupted. “ Co- 
lin, I am mad, I suppose; but I have come 
back. Friend — old friend, is she here? 
Is there any hope for me? I would give 
anything to win her! ” 

hese hasty, disjointed sentences showed 
that absence, instead of extinguishin 
Frank’s love, had but increased it; an 
thinking of the wise Frenchman’s saying, 
that absence extinguishes small passions, 
but excites great ones, I looked at him in 
hopeless silence. He gave a forced laugh, 
as he went on, —- 

“I am not surprised at your staring. I 
dare say I am.a contemptible idiot. I can’t 
help it. My love is stronger than I.” 

We had moved nearer into the church. 
The music had ceased, and Miss Leclerc, 
with a roi of music in her hand, was coming 
slowl; down the steps. Frank’s grip tight- 
ened on my shoulder, and I saw him grow 
pale as death. She came toward us, her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and something 
in her manner reminded me of the first day 
I saw her; but it seemed almost impossible 


that a year could have made such a chan 

in any one. As she came quite near us, she 
started and raised her eyes. For a moment 
she seemed es and there was a dead 
silence, broken by the fluttering to the 
ground of the music in herhand. Then her 
face changed, and was lighted up with such 
a rapture of love and joy, that I knew what 


Frank’s reception was to be. He held out 
his arms. 


Rt Renée,” he said softly, and she sprang 
‘into them, clutching his shoulder with cling- 


ing hands; and her touch, more eloquent 


than words, told Frank all he wanted to 
know. “ You cannot send me away this 
time, Renée,” he said,-with a mixture of 
triumph and tenderness and deep love on 
his face as he bent over her. 

“Oh, would that I could,” she wailed. 


“Tam very glad you cannot, my darling,” 


he answered, with a soft laugh. 

I moved off quietly, thinking I was de 
trop. 

An hour afterward Frank came to my 
room, looking a different man. 

“Congratulate me, old fellow! I’m the 
happiest fellow on earth!” 

1 could not honestly do so, for I was 
heartily sorry ; but I managed tu say some 
thing which pleased him. Why I was so 
sorry I could not say ; but an inward con- 
viction that unhappiness would ensue seem- 

The preliminaries were quickly got over, 
ed to force itself on my mind. 
and everything was arranged satisfactorily. 
Lord Summervale, who seemed quite fascir 
nated with Miss Leclerc, offered to give her 
away, and Lady Helen and Katie both wish- 
ed to be her bridemaids. This Miss Le 
clerc declined, andthe wedding was a very 
quiet one. Frank looked radiant. Renée 
was white and trembling; and once I saw 
. her raise her eyes, and give one quick, ter- 
rified glance round the church, as if some 
unknown terror was lurking behind the 
carved columns. 

After the ceremony they went abroad, 
where they remained for three years, gener- 
ally yachting in the summer, and wintering 
at Cannes or Mentone, for Renée, her hus- 
band wrote, seemed anything but strong. 
About a year after their departure the joy: 


bells rang out announcing the birth of a 
son and heir; and, at the end of three years, 
Frank wrote, saying they were coming 
home. 


Here Colin made a long pausc. It was 
late, and I dare say he was tired, but 1 was 
too desirous to hear the rest of the story to 
have the self-denial to excuse it. J told him 
so, and, sitting under a grand old cedar, I 
heard the end of Renée’s story, my brother’s 


— voice faltering once or twice as 
y it in the following words : — 


| 
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It was a sunny September day that I 
walked down to the station to meet the 
Staffordes. A carriage and a wagonnette 
were waiting, and the old coachman seemed 
delighted at the thought of seeing his mas- 
ter again. The train came up, slackening 
speed as it neared the station, and, almost 
before it stopped, Faank jumped out. I did 
not go forward at once, and he turned and 
lifted out a splendid little fellow, with lar: 
brown eyes and masses of shining, curly 
hair. Having put him down, he assisted a 
oy | to alight. 

tfirst | had some difficulty in recogniz- 
ing her as his wife, so lovely was the bright 
face. She wore a soft, gray traveling-dress, 
and a large Spanish hat. After her descend- 
ed a pretty, fresh-looking Norman donne, 
who wore the costume du pays, and excited 
no small amount of admiration among the 


officials at the station, Mrs. Stafforde saw 
me, and came forward with a bright smile 
and extended hand, and then Frank gave 
me a warm welcome, 

“ You will come and dine,” she said, as I 
put her into the carriage. “No? I must 
excuse you if you are going to the rectory, 
but you will come tomorrow. I want you to 
know our boy.” ‘ 

“Our boy!” said Frank, laughing. “ Our 
boy is the burden of Renée’s song from 
morning till night. But do come, old fellow. 
I have so much to hear and tell.” 

The day I spent at Stafforde Hall on the 
morrow was but the first of many pleasant 
ones. Frank had always been most hospi- 
table, but, since his mother’s death, the want 
of a mistress had rendered the Hall hospi- 
talities rather less profuse. Now, this want 
supplied, a succession of festivities inaugu- 
rated the return of Frank and his wife. It 
was only natural for the great people of the 
county to follow Lady Helen’s lead, and be- 
have to Mrs. Stafforde as she did; and Re- 
née herself was so charming, so accomplish- 
ed, so perfectly distinguée, that, the ice 
once broken, it was not difficult to like and 
admire the little mistress of Stafforde Hall. 

Time rolled on, and Christmas Eve came, 
—a glorious night, — and cold, but with 

leaming stars and a silvery moon shining 
Brightly. 1 was dining at the Hall, the only 

uest; for this day—the one on which 

rank had found his happiness — they al- 
ways passed together quietly. After after- 
noon tea we stood together in the hall, 
talking in a desultory fashion. Frank had 
drawn his wife to him; she was resting her 
head on his shoulder, while his hand clasp- 
ed both hers. 

“You see we are lovers still,” Frank said 
laughingly. 

And she colored a little as she moved 
away, and went to the harmonium. Soon 
she began to sing, and her voice, more beau- 


tiful than ever, rose 
Noél. 

Frank listened dreamily, staring at the 
fire, and pulling his heavy mustache, when a 
servant came softly across the hall. 

“A gentleman for you, sir,” he said. 
“ He will not give his name, but he wishes 
to see you on very particular business.” 

Frank’s brow contracted. 

“See if it will not wait till tomorrow 
morning, Richins,” he said, going over to 
his wife as he spoke. They came back to 
the fire together. 

“It is very important, sir. The gentle- 
man will not detain you long; he leaves by 
the express tonight.” 

“Very well. Show Mr. Nutall to his 
dressing-room,” replied Frank. 

And, as I followed the man, I saw Frank 
bend over his wife, and press a long kiss on 
her brow. He went toward the library, and 
Renée ran up-stairs, lightly humming a gay 
refrain. 

Twenty minutes or half an hour might 
have elapsed before I came down. As I 
entered the hall Frank came out of the li- 
brary. He was very pale, and evidently 
much annoyed. 

“Nutall! Is it you? Come here for a 
minute will you? No, wait; | want Renée. 
Where is Mrs. Stafforde, Richins?” 

There was no servant in the hall, but 
Frank did not seem to notice. He walked 
rapidly up and down. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“ The most infamous,” he began. “ Where 
is Renée? I must fetch her.” 

“I am coming, Frank,” said his wife’s 
sweet voice. 

We both looked up. She was coming 
down the great staircase, carrring her boy 
“ pick-a-back,” and the mother and child 
formed a lovely picture. Over her trailing 
robes of creamy silk she had thrown a long 
fur cloak, and from over her shoulder the 
boy’s bright face smiled dowa on us. 

“ We were going to see the moonlight on 
the lake. Do you want me, Frank ?’ 

“Yes, my darling,” he replied, taking the 
child from her. ‘ Will you come into the 
library with me for a moment, and you Nu- 
tall? 1 won’t detain you long. Renée, itis 
absurd, but” — here he took both her hands 
in his —“my wife knows how perfectly I 
trust her; she will not be hurt or angry?” 

“Is that possible?” she said smiling. 
**] may bring sonnie, may I not?” 

“ Yes,” he answered absently. 

And we ali went into the The 
room, a very lofty and large one, was but 

rtly lighted. Some wax lights were ona 
table at one end; the fire burnt clear and 
red, but the vast size of the room rendered 
quite an illumination necessary to light it 
up; it was in semi-obscurity, and the ngure 


in her old favorite 
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of a man, leaning against the mantelpiece, 
was but darkly outlined. 

“ Renée,” said Frank then, “and vou, 
Nutall, I have troubled you, — and really I 
must apologize for troubling you about such 
an absurdity; but this gentleman, Monsieur 
de Vitris, asserts ” —the words came with 
difficulty — “ that you, Renée, — forgive me, 
my child, — that you, my wife, were lawfully 
married to him eight years ago.” 

Renée stood in the full light; and, as 
Frank spoke, all the color faded from her 
face, leaving her white as death, while the 
child in her arms slipped to the ground, and 
sat there, playing with the trimmings of her 
dress. The stranger came forward. He 
was a slim, dark man of five or six and thir- 
ty, graceful and distinguished-looking, and 
when he spoke his voice was low and pleas- 
ant. 
“ ] think the truth of my assertion is easi- 
ly proved,” he said, in fluent English, but 
with a slight mye accent. “If you will 
look at the face of the lady whom you call 
your wife, monsieur, you will read it there.” 

Frank turned from one to the other, from 
the man’s triumphant, sneering face, to the 
white, stricken countenance of the woman 
he loved so dearly. 

“Renée,” he said passionately, “ you 
know I will never doubt you. Tell me that 
he lies, so that I may strike him to the 

” 


“She cannot,” observed the stranger qui- 
etly. 
a Renée !” cried Stafforde in agony. 

She raised her eyes, and gave him one 
look of sorrow unutterable. I and he knew 
then that it was true. 

Frank fell heavily into a chair, uttering a 
groan which made her shiver. She made a 
movement toward him. He turned, clasp- 
ed my hand,and bowed his head upon it. 
There was a terrible silence. The unwel- 
come visitor broke it with perfect sang- 
roid. 

“You see I was right, Mr. Stafforde,” he 
said calmly. “The lady is not, never was, 
your wife. She was married to me at a lit- 
tle village in Cumberland eight years ago. 
She was oy young, and we did not agree ; 
so, after a few months, we separated. Al- 
though my life has been a roving one, | 
managed to keep her in sight until four 
years ago. She has tried various mdétiers, 
governess, companion, even, on one or two 
occasions, the stage ; but when she became 
organist here I lost sight of her, and onl 

ot the clew back a few days ago, when 
Ticcoversd the last 7é/e she had been acting, 
and which she has filled so admirably tha 
you must allow me to ae you on 
your histrionic powers, ma ame.” 

She did notseem to heed him. Her eyes, 
full-of fierce sorrow, ‘were fixed upon Frank 


as if she felt only his suffering. Presently 
she stole to Frank’s side, and laid first one 
little hand and then the other on his arm 
He made no visible sign; but I felt his 
hand close over mine with a grip like a vise. 
She took away her hands, and Caspet them 
before her, a hopeless despair on her face, 

“You see, madame, your game is over, — 
played out; and, though you played well, 
very well, you deserved to lose, and you 
have lost.” 

“Hush, hush!” broke from Renée, as 
she saw the spasm of agony which crossed 
Frank’s face. “ Yes, Heaven help me, | 
am your wife! It is but too true!” 

“It will be wiser in future, A/onsienr 
Stafforde, not to take anybody else’s ” — 

Frank sprang up. I caught his arm, and 
so prevented his striking De Vitris. 

“Hush!” panted Renée again. “Do 
with me as you will; but do not insult him.” 

“Insult!” said Frank slowly. “It is 
you, not he. You have put upon me the 

itterest insult, one which rever can be ef- 
faced. You, whom | loved and trusted so 
utterly!’ Heaven forgive you—to give the 
child such an inheritance of shame!” 

She sank down at his feet, bowing her 
head on her arms in her woe, in silence. 

“ Nutall,” said Frank hoarsely, “ take her 
away, then come back here.” 

She rose at once, but for a moment seem- 
ed about to fall. Frank half moved toward 
her, then drew back. She stooped over the 
child, who, crying, clung to her neck. She 
declined my assistance with a mate gesture, 
and passed out. When she was gone, 
Frank turned. 

“ You are willing to be bought off, I pre- 
sume?” he said with chilling Aauteur. 


“And for the sake of my name, I am willing 


to buy you off. What is your price ?” 

“ She is worth a tolerable price,” replied 
the Frenchman coolly. “ A more fascinat- 
ing woman never lived, and such a voice! 
If she had chosen we could have been mil- 
lionnaires long ago. We ’ll say ten thou- 
sand, monsieur.” 

“Ten thousand? Good!” 

Frank turned to his escritoire, and took 
out his cheque-book. 

“ What name ?” he asked. 

“ Léon de Vitris. 

“Frank,” I exclaimed, “what are you 
about todo? Are you mad?” 

“No; I am | hiding my shame. But 
I forgot, Nutall. If your cloth forbids your 
being present at such a transaction, leave 
us. 

I turned away, but was afraid to leave 
them alone. 

“I understand you, do I not, Monsieur 
de Vitris,” he said coolly, “ this cheque pur- 
chases your silence?” 

“ On my honor,” said De Vitris. 
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Frank gave himone glance of angry dis- 
dain, then put the cheque before him. The 
other took it up coolly, and put it into his 
pocket-book. 

Frank rang the bell. 

“Order the brougham to take this gentle- 
man to the station,” he said quietly to the 


man. 

And, until the carriage was announced, 
no one spoke. 

“ Farewell, monsieur,” said the French- 
man, quietly. “ Au plaisir.” 

Frank gave a slight, stiff bow; but as the 
door closed upon him he turned away witha 
look of agony I have never forgotten. Pow- 
erless to comfort or to console, I left the 
room silently, and, going into the hall, tried 
to realize what had happened. I do not 
know how long I was there, —a few mo- 
ments probably, when I was aroused by a 

which rang in my ears, a cry of terror, 
of fright and agony, which rooted me to the 
spot. Before I recovered my presence of 
mind, Frank ‘was beside me. ~ 

“What is it?” he asked. “Colin, did 

hear it?” 

We looked at each other for one moment 
in blank apprehension, dreading to hear an- 
other shriek, but all was silent. - Then, si- 
multaneously, we dashed forward out of the 
hall into the- grounds, followed by Richins 
and a couple of other servants. 

“ Sir,” whispered Richins in my ear, “ my 
mistress came out to see the moonlight. 
She may have met with an accident.” 

With one accord we followed Frank, who 
made straight for the lake. Was it possi- 
ble, could it be, that in her despair she had 
— But, no, itcould not be. We rushed on; 
the moonlight shone full upon the lake, 

ming through the dark foliage, and 
ere among the water-lilies it shone shone 
serenely down on a white, upturned face. 

We carried them back in silence, the 
mother and her child, the living and the 
dead. For the boy was dead; his head had 
struck against some stone or projection in 
the fall; and, as I took him from Frank, | 
knew that he no longer lived. It was some 
hours before we knew whether she was to 
live or die, hours before she recovered from 
her death-like insensibility. She lay per- 
fectly still, and in uttcr silence for some time 
after life returned. They had taken off her 
wet garments, and on one bare, white arm 
was a broad, flat, gold band, bearing a minia- 
ture of Frank. Two medical men, hastily 
summoned, were with her. Both looked 
grave and apprehensive. 

“Do you think 1 am dying?” she asked. 
“If so, ask Frank to come to see me.” 

I left the room. and the doctors followed. 

“I am afraid there is no hope,” said one 
ofthem. “I am going to telegraph to town 
for further advice, but I think the nervous 


system has received a shock from which she 
will never recover. What a dreadful thing 
for her husband !” 

Frank was standing in his dressing-room, 
where the child lay. He looked up at me 
with a heart-rending smile. 

“ He is dead,” he said, “ thank Heaven.” 

“ She has asked for you,” I said, “ Frank, 
you will forgive. She is dying.” 

“Dying?” he repeated. “Heaven be 
merciful!” He shuddered, burying his face 
in his hands, then he said, “ Let us go.” 

We went together across the passage. 
Doctor Elmore was without the door. 

“You will be calm, Mr. Stafforde,” he 
said warningly as Frank went in, a 
me forward with him. Renée was proppe 
up with pillows now, and her maid, a French- 
woman, was with her;: but, as we entered, 
she moved away, and we heard her sobs as 
she passed into the inner room. 

“Frank,” said Renée, her voice low and 
choking, “ they tell me I am dying; but I 
cannot die until I hear you say,‘ I furgive.’”, 

He turned his face to her; it was calm, 
stern, relentless; and, when he spoke, his 
voice was even colder and harder than had 
been the tone in which he had spoken to 
his visitor. 

“Tam not so forgiving as you think me,” 
he said. “There are limits even to my for- 
bearance.” 

“1 was so young!” she moaned. “I fan- 
cied — O Frank! forgive! I was so 
wretched, orphaned, homeless, penniless ! 
He seemed to love me; but when I found 
that he married me to make a fortune out 
of my beauty and my voice I left him, and I 
lived poorly, but — Heaven is my witness — 
purely and honestly. But you came, you 
loved —or I thought you loved me; and 
you were so good to me that, Frank, if m 
life would have bought one of the years 
— with you, I would have given it freely, 

ully !” 

His hand lay passive in hers. She had 
raised herself from her pillows, and she 
put the other hand on his shoulder, her long, 
unbound hair falling over his arm. He did 
not move, but stood as if turned to stone. 

“O Frank, Frank, forgive !” 

“ ] cannot,” he said, “ I cannot.” 

She fell back heavily, and, for a moment, 
Frank's hurried breathing was the only 
sound heard in the room. Then she spoke, 
turning to me, — ’ 

“ Will Heaven be unforgiving too?” 

“Heaven loves you,” I said sorrowfully, 
bending over her. 

I saw that Frank’s self-control was fast 
leaving him. Her large wistful eyes turned 
on him so mournfully, so pleadingly. 

“Tf you had succeeded in your attempt 
at self-destruction tonight,” he said; but 
she interrupted him wonderingly, — 
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“O Frank! No,no,no! Inever— It 
was an accident!” 

And for the first time she burst into tears. 
Frank’s face changed. 

“Is it true?” hesaid hoarsely. “Is your 
conscience really pure from this last, this 
greatest sin?” 

“Colin,” she said to me, “as Heaven is 
above us, it was an accident! I was not 
heeding. and I fell.” 

The forced self-command gave way, and a 
paroxysm of sobs followed, which left her 
exhausted. We left her with her physi- 
cians, and went down-stairs together. 

Christmas Day passed slowly and heavily. 

Frank paced up and down the great hall, 
saying nothing, but looking fearfully hag- 
gard and ill. Renée grew worse. Late 
that night Doctor Walker arrived from 
town, and for one long hour was shut in the 
sick-room. He came out, said a few words 
of sympathy to Frank, and went away, leav- 
ing no hope. 
_ “It is a sad Christmas Day to many,” 
said Doctor Brown, as we stood together at 
the door. “You have heard, of course, of 
that terrible railway accident at Elstoke? 
The express up to town came into collision 
with a down train, and the casualties are 
ve eat.” 

I had not heard; but in the first shock I 
recollected that it was by that express that 
Léon de Vitris had traveled. I said noth- 
ing to Frank. He passed the night by 
Kenée’s bedside. All the anger had faded 
out of his face, leaving only terrible woe 
and anguish. She was sleeping calmly, it 
seemed. 

The next morning Stafforde came down to 
the breakfast-room. 

“ How is she?” was my first question. 

“ Sleeping,” he answered. “Colin, some 
one wants to see me on business. I cannot 
go. Will you see him?” 

It was a railway-official. Léon de Vitris 
was among the killed in that terrible rail- 
way accident. There was no clew by which 
to identify him; but Frank’s cheque was in 
his pocket-book, and the man had come to 
Frank for information. 

When I told Stafforde what had happened, 
he looked at me dazed for a minute; then, 
with almost fierce joy, he cried out, — 

“ She is mine now! I may love her with- 
out sin.” 


On the last night of the year a st 
wedding was secretly solemnized at Stafforde 
Hall, when Frank and Renée were married 
once more, this time with no shadow of 
sin, but with the shadow of death hovering 
over them. Doctor Lumley read the ser. 
vice with faltering voice and moistened eyes, 
while Katie sobbed passionately. Renée 
lay with her head on Frank’s shoulder, her 
hand in both his; she was dreadfully 
changed,—so weak that she could not 
move unaided. It was a strange, solemn, 
affecting sight, and the face lying on Frank’s 
breast was quite calm, although very sad. 

“When the ceremony was over Renée 
kissed Katie, smiled faintly, and said a few 
words of thanks to Doctor Lumley; then 
she turned to Frank, — 

“O Frank, am I indeed forgiven?” 

“ Hush, my darling,” he answered broken- 
ly; there can be no question of forgiveness 
between us!” 

She put her arm feebly up to his neck 
and raised her eyes to his with ene long look 
of love. He stooped and pressed his lips 
to hers. 

“Renée,” he said softly, “my darling, 
my darling!" Then, with fierce passion in 
“a voice, he repeated the words, “ My dar- 
ing. 

There was no reply. The sweet voice 
which had charmed so many was silent for- 
ever. Renée had fallen asleep. So we 
buried her under the shadow of the old 
church ; and on the marble was carved the 
- which she had prayed Frank to put’ 
there. 


“And Frank Stafforde,” I asked, when 
Colin had ended. 

“He went abroad, and was absent seven 

ears. When he returned he brought his 

ide with him; she was our old friend 
Helen Summervale. Although I think his 
love for her has neither the intensity nor 
the passion of his first affection, they are 
very happy, and again children’s footsteps — 
they have a boy and a girl —are heard at 
the Hall. You will see Frank and his wife 
tomorrow at dinner, and then you can judge 
for yourself.” 

I did see them, and my judgment coincid- 
ed with his. She was very beautiful, and 
his was the face of a man who has weather- 
ed the storm and is at peace at last. | 
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THE DOVES. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 


They drive me mad! 
Because lost the love had, 
ve t the love 

Who whispered low 
One year ago, 

u! listen to the doves.” 

ese cooing doves! 
These cooing doves! 


They make me wild, — these cooing doves! 
They make me wild! 
They make me wild! 
Would I had died when but a child, 
To escape the woe 
Of listening so! 
For I must listen to these doves, 
These cooing doves, 
cooing doves. 


“T love 
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They haunt me so, — these cooing doves! 
They haunt me so! 
They sone haunt me so! ' 
unt me everywhere 
Both night and day - 
I hear them say, 
“T love ua and they ’re false, these doves! 
hese cooing doves! 
These cooing doves! 


If I should die before these doves, — 
If I should die, 
If I should die, — 
I wonder if they ’d ever sigh 
Above the mound 
Where I sound, 
As in my life they sigh, — these doves! 
These cooing doves! 
cooing doves ! 


MISS WHITNEY’S RIVAL. 
A STORY OF THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


EORGIANNA GAINES was undenia- 
bly beautiful; a fact of which she was 
completely and triumphantly conscious. 

The little summer boarding-house among 
the hills at which her mother, her younger 
sister, and herself were sojourning, for a 
time, was filled with guests ; yet it had been 
decided there was room for one more, —a 
Mr. Schiller, a gentleman of German ex- 
traction; said to be very wealthy, aristo- 
cratic, and the affianced of Mary Whitney, 
another of the visitors. 

“I presume Mary Whitney’s Dutchman 
is to arrive today,” said Georgianna, seat- 
ing herself by the coolest window of her 
room. 

Her sister, Anna, fastened a knot of 
flowers carefully in her hair, looked at the 
effect, and then answered, — 

“You need not speak so scornfully of the 

I ‘ll wager my best point lace 


t you fall madly in love with him upon 
the first introduction.” 

*Pshaw! 
tlemen, and, being a German, he is one of 
the sort, of course,” returned Georgianna, 
“and consequently Mary Whitney is entire- 
ly welcome to him.” 


You know I detest blonde gen- 


While she was speaking the stage paused 
at the farm-house gate and deposited a pas- 
senger. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Anna, “and 
there goes Mary and her brother Guss to 
welcome him.” 

“ And now for a bit of sentiment in two 
od of hands and as many eyes,” laughed 
her sister, peering through the closed blinds 
at the tableau below. 

Mr. Schiller entered the garden-walk, 
and, raising his hat to Ma hitney, dis- 
closed a massive head clothed witk the black. 
est and most curly hair. The next instant 
they had met; he had taken both of her 
hands within his own, and was smiling down 
into her blushing face. Her brother con- 
tented himself with an emphatic slap upon 
the broad shoulders of the new arrival, and 
exclaimed, — 

“ How are you, old boy? Glad you have 
come. Got everything upon earth here now 
except room indoors ; but there is plenty of 
that outside, thank goodness. You can have 
an entire hill to yourself if you wish, and a. 
couple of valleys in the bargain. And as 
to girls! such a choice jot of beauties are 
not often collected in one managerie!” 
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* There is certainly one thing successfully 
ene here,” returned Schiller with a 
illiant smile. 


“And that is?” questioned Mary Whit- 


“Roses,” he replied; and her blushes 
ceepened at the significant allusion to her 
fresh, fair face, as she led the way into the 
house. 

When they had disappeared Georgianna 
drew a deep and long breath, and simulating 
faintness said, — 

“ I am positively annihilated! That man 
is the grandest creature | ever saw. What 
a godlike head! What a brilliant, dark 
face! What midnight eyes! Such teeth! 
His smile is sufficient to enslave a princess 
of the most royal blood!” 

“ There ! i knew it,” retorted Anna. 
“Poor Mary Whitney! She little dreams 
what a dangerous rival she is to have in my 
beautiful sister.” 


“Indeed? But just think of such a plain,’ 


little matter-of-fact, wishy-washy thing as 
she appreciating such an Apollo!” 

“ Nevertheless it appears she has accom- 
plished the winning, and, what to my mind 
is more, she will keep him. That gentle- 
man does not lack experience, | assure you, 
and has cast a hundred beauties over his 
shoulder for the simple, gentle, sweet little 
lady whom even you must acknowledge to 

be pretty.” 
‘ “Perhaps. But I am determined to ‘cut 
her out.” Ah! there is the call for lunch. 
Go down, Anna, and send me up a cup of 
tea.” 

_ “ Are n’t you coming?” questioned her 
sister, opening her eyes in astonishment. 

“Indeed I am not. Do you fancy I am 
so poor a tactician as to be taken in and dis- 
sected with the others, as a lot of fish ina 
net? Not I. Let him see everybody else 
and think of them what he will. By and by 
1 will burst upon him in all my glory, and 
compel his admiration, if nothing else.” 

“What a girl!” laughed her sister. 
“ But what shall I say to mamma?” 

“Explain as you please. I will not be 
thwarted in the matter.” 

That evening the young people were play- 
ing croquet on the lawn, Mary Whitney 
with the others. “Mr. Schiller was lounging 
a little apart, smoking a cigar and enjoying 
the beauty of the scene, together with the 
deliciously cool, sweetly scented evening 
breeze that swept down from the mountain, 
when Georgianna walked out upon the ve- 
randa. She paused for a moment, looking 
around, and then swept Spee! down the 
graveled walk and passed Mr. Schiller as if 
entirely unconscious of his presence, al- 
though the train of her snowy muslin drews, 
with its many fluted ruffles, swept his feet. 

She had loosened the coils of her match- 


less hair, and it floated in shimmering waves 
over her white shoulders almost to her 
feet. It was bound back only by a ribbon 
of the palest blue, and upon the left side 
was fastened a pure white lily that flung 
out sweetness as she passed. 

That Mr. Schiller was attracted by her 
wonderful and regal beauty no one knew 
better than she, bursting as she had upon 
him as a dazzling meteor. And, at the 
same time, he could only liken her to the 
angel of the annunciation as she stood for 
a brief time, regarding the players, with a 
slender figure clad in spotless white, and 
the sheen of her golden hair outlined upon 
the buckground of glowing, rosy sunset sky, 

It was a scene that would linger long 
memory, — the —s group of players; 
the silent figure, with the stainless lily wo 
ven in the wealth of shining hair; the per- 
fect grace of attitude ; the poise of the beau- 
tiful head; the transparency of complexion ; 
_ full, red lips; and the lovely contour of 
ace. 

Then she turned, as by chance, and 
raised to him a pair of the most brilliantly 
beautiful and expressive eyes he had ever 
seen. The glance was but momentary, and 
appeared to question who he was. 
next instant she was surrounded by the 
group of players. 

“ How glad we are you were able to come 
out,” exclaimed Mary Whitney. 

“ Were ~ suffering from a surplus of 
country life ora bit of the blues?” asked 
her brother, Augustus. 

Mr. Caprou, her devoted attendant, de 
clared it was a fixed article of his creed to 
be in the dumps when the sun did not 
shine, and consequently he had been a hy 
man brute all day. : 

“And yet there was never one more 
cloudless !” laughed Georgianna. 

“ What an optical delusion,” he answered. 
“Until this moment I have seen nothing 
but clouds since we saw the sunset last 
evening.” 

Before she could reply Mr. Schiller was 
introduced to her. She gave him her hand 
with a brilliantly winning smile and dainty 
grace, and said, — 

“Welcome to Laurel Hill, Mr. Schiller. 
Such an event in our quiet lives ought to be 
celebrated. Suppose we take the long-talk- 
ed-of trip to Rocky Glen, and view the falls 
by moonlight?” 

A chorus of voices applauded the propo 
sal, and the next moment there was a scat- 
tering of beauties for scarfs and shawls, and 
soon the cavalcade was en route, with 
Georgianna leaning upon the arm of the 
affianced of Mary Whitney. She had fig- 
ured cunningly, so Anna explained to her 
mother, though she had only said, with one 
of her most seductive smiles, — 
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“Since the proposition is mine, I claim 
the honor of having Mr. Schiller as escort.” 

And of course the gentleman could do no 
less than proffer his arm to the brilliant 
and beautiful lady, while Mary Whitney 
walked away with Mr. Caprou. 

“I trust, Mr. Schiller,” said Georgianna 
as they slowly followed the party, “ you will 
not think me immodest in thus thrusting my- 
self upon you.” 

“On the contrary,” was the gallant re- 
sponse, “1 deeply appreciate the honor.” 

“There, please stop! I will not permit 
any pretty, insincere speeches because it is 
the politeness of society. But in reality, 
sir, 1 will reward you with a bit of confi- 
dence, especially as I wish to punish an 
old cavalier of mine.” 

“And I am to be the humble instru- 
ment,” he laughed. 

“1 am not going to pay you any hackneyed 
compliments of saying ‘ you are the one of 
all others’ to make another furiously jealous, 
or to spoil you at the outset with even the 

host of such nonsense.” 

“Indeed I fancy there is no danger of 
my being spoiled by your flattery; for just 
as I begin to plume myself upon being the 
chosen escort I am candidly told it was only 
for the sake of pnnishing another man.” 

“And so I must appease you? Know 
then that I do like you very much, and am 
positive we were platonic friends — nothing 
more —in the days of Pythagoras. Perhaps 
—who knows?—we might have been a 

ir of wharf rats, and excellent companions 
in the nibbling business ?” 

“And lived in the old quay at Rome?” 
he added with a smile. “ Though I should 
say for you, Miss Gaines, the better com- 
parison would be a bird of paradise, an 
your home the garden of Eden.” 

With light badinage they cheated time 
and distance ; and, when they had reached 
the glen and stood admiring the spray of 
the falls and the play of the moonlight, 
Georgianna placed herself in a gracefully 
striking attitude, and remarked, — 

“Do you know, girls, that Mr. Schiller 
and I have been tracing a possible acquaint- 
ance of very long standing ?” 

“Indeed! Tell us all about it,” chorused 
voices. 

“That is our secret; and, Mr. Schiller, I 
would have you make oath by the deity 
that presides over this fountain to lisp to no 
one our pretty conceit.” 

As she spoke, she stretched across to him 
the whitest and most shapely hand possible. 
He was standing upon the opposite side of 
the little brook, and, for an instant, their 
fingers clasped as they spanned it and laugh- 
ed in each others’ eyes. 

“Does not the ripple of the brook re- 
mind you of the old quay and the waters of 


life that flowed through the gardens of gold 
that I was speaking of a few moments 
since?” he questioned as her hand dropped 
from his. 

“ Yes, and it seems as if in some of our 
rambles | must have fallen into the tide and 
been rescued by you,” she answered. 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
her sister Anna. 

“T don’t believe they know themselves,” 
sandwiched Guss Whitney, “and am in- 
clined to the opinion they have lost their 
senses. 

“Is it the moonlight?” called Mary over 
her shoulder as she rambled away with 
Mr. Caprou. 

“ Science declares as a fixed fact that one 
moonstruck is as permanently insane as if 
in love,” asserted Guss Whitney, giving his 
arm to Anna, and leading her away. 

Mr. Schiller turned toward her sister, but. 
to his surprise found himself alone by the 
fountain. Thena silvery laugh caused him 
to look up, and there stood the young lad 
far above him upon an overhanging cliff. 
The soft fragrance and lightness of the eve- 
ning seemed to cast about her a dangerous 
witchery of beauty and one almost ethereal, 
as she was poised, with her head thrown 
back, to catch the last glimpse of the re- 
treating party, and with her white robes’ 
floating out around her. 

“Nymph of the fountain!” he exclaim- 
ed,“ how did you reach that cliff unseen ? and 
do you hold court there unattended by mor- 
tals?” 

As she bent her head to look down, the 
lily loosened from her hair, and fluttered to 
his feet. The next moment it graced his 
button-hole ; the next, he was quietly stand- 
ing by her side, and they quietly walked 
home together. 

As she was césrobing for the night her 
sister said, — 

“ How very nicely you acted your part, 
Georgie.” 

‘* What part ?” questioned she as the last 
coil to her bright and beautiful hair was 


given. 


“ Why, the rival of Mary Whitney.” 

“Well?” 

“I saw the lily you wore in the button- 
hole of Mr. Schiller’s coat as I said 
night.” 

“Well?” 

“ After all, we were misinformed regarding 
the engagement of that gentleman to Mary 
Whitney.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Her brother told me. Mr. Schiller is an 
old friend, —a cousin of the gentleman to 
whom she is engaged.” 

By the same name?” + 

“ Yes.” 


“ That explains all.” 
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. “ All what?” 

“ Never mind; but go to bed, Anna.” 

“ Oh, I know,” was answered with a laugh 
as the last hair-pin was disposed of. “It 
accounts for your easy conquest.” 

A few weeks later, Georgianna, one dewy 
morning, took scissors and basket and went 
out into the garden to gather flowers. 

“ So we are indebted to you for our pretty 
breakfast-tables,” said a voice close beside 
her, and, looking up, she encountered the 
gaze of Mr. Schiller, “and the delicious 
early air also accounts for your bright color, 
Miss Gaines.” 

“1 do not relish compliments so early in 
the morning. Will you reach me that spray 
of roses? Thanks. Oh!” 

. “ What is the matter?” 

“] have gotten a thorn into my finger.” 

“And I have one in my heart. But per- 

mit me to try and extract yours.” 

She gave him her shapely hand. He re- 
moved the thorn, and then deliberately kiss- 
ed the slender finger. She drew it away 
with an impatient gesture. . 

“ Forgive me,” he pleaded. “That was 
my farewell. I am going away this morning, 
and we may never meet again.” 

“Possibly not, unless some centuries 
hence at Rome,” she added archly. 

“Or in Eden; and I wonder if then we 
shall have all our hopes consummated ?” he 
questioned, with his rare smile. 

“ Doubtless ; but, Mr. Schiller, I have a 
confession to make.” 


“Indeed! How I wish I might dictate it, 
— to have you confess that I am not quite 
indifferent to you, as you must know you are 
not to me.” 

“I think we shall always be good friends; 
but really, I should not have commenced so 
marked a flirtation upon the night I first 
saw you had | not understood you were the 
fiancé of Miss Whitney.” 

“Is that your confession ?” 

“Yes; and, just for a bit of fun and to 
render her a little jealous, I paid you my 
marked attention.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Only that I have feared that you might 
think less of me on that account.” 

“I do not see how I could think more of 
you, my dear girl, and that is my confess. 
ion.” 


When Mr. Schiller and the young lady 
appeared at the breakfast-table with the 
roses those upon their cheeks were tar the 
brightest; and Mary Whitney whispered 
mischievously as he said farewell, — 

“ ] am glad you are not to marry my rival, 
and ‘there is one thing you must promise 
me.’ 

“ What is that?” he questioned. 

“To keep her out of the way of the only 
Schiller I have any claim upon.” 

“ Else she would become a rival indeed?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then never fear, for I have appropriated 
her company.” 


THE CHANCELLOR'S VISIT. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


oo all the wide region 
amongst the Catskills known as the 
Livingston ‘Manor, an intense excitement 
prevailed. The lord of the Manor, Chan- 
cellor Livingston, himself, had expressed a 
desire to meet all his tenantry, and had ap- 
pointed a day when he would be in a cer- 
tain field not far from where the flourishing 
little village of Woodstock now stands, and 
where he hoped they would al] assemble to 
meet him. 

Who had brought the welcome summons, 
could hardly be told. The very birds of 
the air seemed to carry it, so rapidly did it 
spread from one farm to another. Down in 
the valleys, up on the mountain-side, the 
one theme of thought and conversation was 
their landlord’s invitation. No fear that it 


would not be accepted! Every man, wo 
man, and child was to be present; no one 
for a moment thought of staying away ex- 
cept some few actually bed-ridden, and una- 
ble to move. 

Was there a cripple in a family? If a 
child, its father or elder brother, or, in de- 
fault of these, some kind-hearted neighbor, 
immediately volunteered to carry it in his 
arms; if too large for this, a vehicle of 
some description must be found to convey 
it. General y speaking, these hardy moun- 
taineers preferred trusting their own feet 
rather than those of their horses in traver- 
sing the rough mountain-roads. But where 
this was not practicable, the faithful beasts 
were brought into requisition. 


Naturally enough, perhaps, the greatest 
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interest in the approaching event was felt 

the young men and maidens. Their el- 
ders indeed had long conferences on the 
subject ; and where some fortunate individ- 
ual was found who had actually seen the 
chancellor, in former years, he or she was 
constantly surrounded by a crowd of ~_ 
bors, eagerly questioning and listening for 
all information on the important topic. 
But to the young people it was a grand day, 
such as had never come to them before, and 
which it was almost beyond the bounds of 
the wildest imagination to fancy could ever 
happen again. Many was the shy invita- 
tion extended by some rustic swain to the 
fair maiden of his choice, to accompany him 
to the appointed rendezvous; and many a 
feminine consultation was held as to the 
propriety and becomingness of certain 
pieces of antiquated finery, — heirlooms 
which had been for years carefully packed 
away in some iron-bound chest, perchance 
the same one in which they had been 
brought from Holland. 

Amidst all this bustle of preparation and 
rejoicing, only one face remained clouded ; 
only one young voice took no part in the 
endless discussion and anticipation. Yet 
no one, not even the most malicious amongst 
her associates, dared say that Gretchen 
Krous had no escort offered her. On the 


contrary, she wouid have been welcomed by 


any of the families to accompany them ; and 
many of the young men pleaded earnestly 
for the pleasure of being her attendant. 

But poor Gretchen shook her head mourn- 
fully at each and every request. But three 
short weeks before, she had followed her 
father to his last resting-place, beside her 
mother who had died just a year ago, and 
now she and her grandmother were left 
alone in the little farm-house in the settle- 
ment known by the Indian name of Wah- 
konk. Shy and modest as one of her favor 
ite wood-violets, little Gretchen’s deep-blue 
eyes, and sweet, maidenly ways had made 
her a favorite with young and old. Could 
she have decided to smile on the suit of 
some of the most prosperous young farmers 
she might now have had money and lands 
at her disposal; but the girl had ever clung 
to her home and her father. Now the lat- 
ter was gone, and she feared the other must 
soon be relinquished. For how could she 
carry on the farm, pay the rent, and make a 
living from it to support her grandmother 
and herself? And if they gave it up, where 
could they go, and what would support 
them? For Mr. Krous had left no worldly 
good, for the support of his mother and 

aughter. He had been a hard-working 
man; honest and industrious, but not very 
Successful; just making a living by his 
every-day work,—nothing more. Some 
more go-ahead and resolute damsel might, 


rhaps, have considered the possibility of 

iring a competent man to take charge of 
the farm. The thought did occur to Gretch- 
en, sufficiently to make her say, halt-aloud, 
to herself, “1 wonder if Mynderse” — and 
there she stopped and blushed, and never 
finished the sentence. For Mynderse 
Hardenburgh was a young man, who, dur- 
ing her father’s short illness, had managed the 
farm for him. He was the son of an old 
neighbor, and he and Gretchen had, in 
earlier life, been like brother and sister. 
But old Mr. Hardenburgh had, some ten . 
years before, moved to a distant part of the 
State, and the young folks had never met 
again, until, a few weeks before Mr. Krous’s 
illness, Mynderse had come on a visit to 
some distaht relatives, and, hearing that 
Mr. Krous needed some one to assist him, 
had applied for the situation. 

This had given him many opportunities 
of seeing his former playmate; and it was 
whispered ainong the neighbors, with many 
a knowing look and nod, that there would 
be a match one of these days, and a good 
thing too, for old Krous was growing feeble, 
and the young people could live with him, 
and Mynderse take care of the farm. 

Perhaps this was true; certain it is that 
Gretchen’s eyes would brighten, and her 
cheeks flush, as she caught a glimpse of 
Mynderse’s stalwart form in the hay-field, 
or hear his voice ring out in some old song ; 
and equally certain it is, that, no matter 
how busy Mynderse might be, he always re- 
membered that it was very hard to draw 
water from the old well, and took care that 
Gretchen’s pail was filled, and plenty of 
wood split and brought into the house, and 
the vegetables for the dinner were gathered, 
and ready for her use. 

But he had said no word of love and mar- 
riage, for what had he with which to provide 
ahome? His father was old, by no means 
prosperous, and with a large family —_ 
dent upon him. Being one of the eldest, 
Mynderse had started out to take care of 
himself. His engagement with Mr. Krous 
had been his first venture. He was still 
superintending the farm, but that arrange- 
ment would soon come to an end, and what 
should he do next? A thought of taking 
the farm himself, and begging Gretchen 
,to share his fortune, had otten occurred to 
him, only to be set aside as selfish and un- 
manly, until he could offer her more. No, 
he must go away and work, and if, when 
success should bless his efforts, Gretchen 
were still free, then he would tell of his 
love, and strive to win hers in return. 

He was pondering, somewhat sadly, on 
the subject of what he should do next, when 
the voice of old Mrs. Krous roused him 
from his meditations. The old lady was an 


invalid, seldom moving from her chair, often 
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not from her bed for many days at a time; 
but she was of a most gentle and placid 
temper, always cheerful, and ready to look 
on the brightest side of everything. 

“ Gretchen,” she said, “why will you not 
go to see the lord of the manor ?” 

*“QO grandmother!” was the reply, in 
Gretchen’s timid tones, “ I cannot, — indeed 
I cannot!” 

“ But,” continued the old lady, “I think 
you ought to go. He desires all his tenants 
to meet him. Now, since your dear father’s 
death, you are his tenant, and you should 
g° Ah,” she went on dreamily, “ I remem- 

r him well; and a fine-looking man he 
was.” 

“You, dmother!” exclaimed her list- 
ener, with astonishment. “Did you ever 
see Chancellor Livingston? ” 

“Yes, indeed I have!” replied Mrs. 
Krous, proudly. “I have both seen him 
and spoken to him. It was many years 
when your grandfather was living. 

he lord, a young man then, was riding 
past this house when a sudden and very 
violent shower came on. The horse he 
rode was frightened by the lightning and 
hail, and became unmanageable. Your 
meee tem hastened to his assistance, and 

gged him to take shelter with us till the 
shower was over, which he did. I had just 
got dinner ready, and he sat down and ate 
as heartily as though he had been used to 
buttermilk pop all his life.” 

“Perhaps he liked it better than if he 
had,” suggested Gretchen, who did not rel- 
ish the dainty Dutch dish referred to. 

“ And when he left,” continued her grand- 
mother, not heeding the interruption, “he 
bade us good-by so kindly, and hoped it 
would some day be in his power to render us 
as good a service as we had him, for you see, 
Gretchen, he thought his horse would have 
thrown him, and perhaps have killed him, 
had it not been for your grandfather. So 
now, when I| hear thera all talking about 
going to see him,I wish I could go, and 
speak to him, and perhaps he would not be 
hard on us, and turn out the poor old wo- 
man and fatherless girl, but trust us a while 
till we could find what we could do. But at 
any rate, 1 wish you would go and look at 
him, and be able to tell me what he says 
and does. It would make me fell almost 
young again.” 

There was a silence, broken only by faint 
sobs from Gretchen, who had been over- 
come bv the allusion to their lowly condi- 
tion; and presently the tall form of Myn- 
derse Hardenburgh darkened the humble 
doorway. 

“I was sitting out here on the stoop, 
Mrs. Krous,” he said, quietly, but with a 
curious resolution in his voice, “and heard 
what you said about the chancellor, and I 


to go 


Mynderse?” cried the 
old lady delighte “ Why then of course 
Gretchen will go. I suppose she did n't 
quite like to goin such a crowd alone, but 
with you it will be very different. Speak, 
Gretchen, and say you will go.” 

Very reluctantly the girl gave the required 
assent, but her hearers were too much 
pleased to notice how averse she was to 
the plan. She ventured to make some re. 
monstrances as to leaving her grandmother 
alone, but the invalid overruled them all, de- 
claring that she should be perfectly well in 
their absence, and what they would have to 
tell on their return would do her more good 
than any medicine she could take. 

The all-important day soon arrived, and 
with the earliest dawn the whole country- 
side seemed in motion. Little groups, — 
comprising all ages,— men, women, and 
children, might be seen in every direction, 
all bound on the same errand, gayly chat- 
ting and laughing as they hurried en. 

more delightful day could not have 
been chosen. Not a cloud was to be seen, 
A shower on the previous evening had given 
new life and beauty to every tree and flower, | 
and from the grand old mountains on the 
one side, to the sparkling river on the other, 
all nature seemed rejoicing in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

Somewhat of the universal gayety had 
stolen into littie Gretchen’s face. Her eyes 
were brighter than since her father’s death, 
her smile less sad, and a faint wild-rose 
bloom was on her usually pale cheek. 

Mynderse thought her in no haste to be 
gone, and once or twice ventured to hint 
that the walk was a long one, and the da 
likely to be very warm; but yet she lingere 
arranging and re-arranging everything for 
the invalid’s comfort, till, at last, her grand- 
mother, somewhat impatiently, bade her go, 
or she would not be in time to see the chan 
cellor arrive, and she wished to hear every 
particular on her return, Then the girl 
put on her bonnet, and, with a parting kiss 
to Mrs. Krous, set out on her long walk; 
Mynderse once more urging his oft-repeated 
proposal to get out the old horse an wag- 
on, and drive her over the rocky roads. 
But Gretchen preferred to walk, and they 
proceeded along the steep paths between 
Wahkonk and Woodstock, quickening 
their steps as the rumor ran from one group 
to another that the chancellor’s boat was 
being prepared; eager eyes watching every 
movement on the opposite side of the river. 
A little later, and it was reported that the 
chancellor was to be seen descending the 
bank; presently, that he, with favored com- 
panions, had actually embarked. 

More. and more iatense grew the excite- 


wanted to beg Gretchen} once more, 
with ‘me to see him.” 


“Are you going, 
dly. 
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ment, as each of these reports spread along 
the hillside. Every eye was employed in 
watching the boat which skillful oarsmen 
were rapidly propeliing, and when, at length, 
itreached the western bank, cheer after 
cheer rent the air, and all hurried forward, 
gearful of not sp | at the rendezvous in 
time to welcome the Jord of the manor. 
But he had still quite a drive to take. 
Horses and a were awaiting him, 
but the steps of his impatient tenantry 
would have outstripped the swiftest steeds, 
especially on those rough mountain-roads. 
And when the party from the manor reach- 
ed the appointed held, they founda numer- 
‘ous company ready to welcome them. 

It is quite possible that Chancellor 
Livingston, when he expressed his desire 
to meet his tenantry, might have supposed 
that only the head of each household would 
respond to his summons, Certain it is, he 
looked somewhat amazed when he first be- 
held the motley crowd that awaited him. 
But, soon recovering his self-possession, he 
graciously acknowledged the tumultuous 

eting that burst from every side, and, 
ollowed by his party, made his way to a 
huge rock which was nearly in the centre of 
the field, and which is shown to this day 
as the one on which he stood. Springing 
lightly to the top, he again and again bowed 
in answer to the continued cheering, and 
having presently made it understood that 
he wished to address them, profound si- 
lence suddenly took the place of the noisy 
welcome. 

In a few simple, well-chosen words, he 
thanked them for the pleasure they had 
given him, by thus complying with his 
wish; spoke kindly and feelingly of the tie 
which had now, for so many years, bound 
them together, and expressed his wish to do 
whatever was best for their interest, and a 
hope that if any felt themselves aggrieved 
they would take that opportunity to tell 
him of their trouble, and have matters set 
right. 

Prolonged cheers and wild cries of excite- 
ment burst forth as he concluded. He 
then descended from his elevated position, 
and stood near the base of the rock; many, 
especially among the oldest present, those 
who had seen him in days gone by, crowd- 
ing up for one word or look of recognition. 

One of his party, a young lady, called his 
attention to oe | Gretchen, who, with 

lowing eyes and blushing cheeks, had 

wn nearer and nearer, as if unconsciously, 
until now she stood within a few feet of 
him, closely attended by Mynderse, who 
looked somewhat perplexed as to what she 
meant to do, but had evidently made up his 


a, to support her in it, whatever it might 
Struck by her beauty and evident girlish 


admiration, the chancellor took a step or 
two forward, at the same time smiling and 
extending his hand, the crowd falling back a 
little as they saw it was the orphan, 
Gretchen, who had attracted his attention. 

“And what can I do for you, my pretty 
maiden ?” he asked kindly. 

Her timidity quite banished by the genial 
look and tone, Gretchen exclaimed as she 
almost reverently touched the extended 
hand, — 

“ O sir, be good to my poor grandmother! 
Do not turn her from her home, but grant 
her shelter, as she once granted it to you!” 

“Granted me shelter! Who is your 
grandmother, child? And who are you?” 
asked Chancellor Livingston in some 
wilderment. 

“T am Gretchen Krous,” awswered the 
girl simply. “And my grandfather once 

elped you when your horse was frightened 
by a tempest, and you took refuge in his 
house near Wahkonk.” 

“]T remember. I remember it well,” mur- 
mured the chancellor, and Gretchen con- 
tinued, “ Now, grandfather and my father 
and mother are dead, and grandmother and 
I are left alone in the old house, and we 
grieve that we must leave it.” 

“And why must you leave it?” asked 
her listener. 

“ Because we cannot longer pay the rent, 
nor have we any one to work on the farm,” 
replied Gretchen. 

“ The last is the worst,” commenced the 
chancellor, “for I can give you the rent, 
but I cannot give you some one to manage 
the farm! Though perhaps I might,” he 
supplemented as he caught a glimpse of 
Mynderse’s eager face. “Who is this 
young man? A former neighbor's son, you 
say. Ah, ason of old Mynderse Harden- 
burgh! Yes, yes; I remember him well. 
And he looks, pretty Gretchen, as though 
he would willingly take care of both you 
and the farm.” 

“That I would,” burst heartily from 
Mynderse. 

“Then suppose we arrange matters in 
this way,” said the chancellor with great 
gravity, though there was a_ suspicious 
twinkle in his eyes. “I will give the farm 
to you, Gretchen, and give you to Myn- 
derse, and then you and he and the old . 
grandmother will all be contented and happy. 
Shall it not be so?” le asked, bending low 


to catch the embarrassed maiden’s reply. 

Blushing deeply, and keeping her eyes 
downcast, she yet allowed Mynderse to take 
possession of her hand, and murmur some 
re-assuring words. 

“ Answer, Gretchen,” repeated the chan- 
cellor, “ shall it not be as I have said?” 

Faintly, almost inaudibly, came the re- 
ply, — 
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“If you please, sir.” 

“Here, Dominie!” called the lord, turn- 
ing, with an amused and triumphant air, to 
one of his friends, “here is work for you. I 
wish you to marry this young couple.” 

“ Now?” queried the clerical personage 
addressed. “ Does your lordship mean now ?” 

“Here and now! This very moment!” 
commanded the chancellor; then leaping 
to the top of the rock, he shouted loudly to 
all present to be still, and witness the mar- 
riage between Mynderse Hardenburgh and 
Gretchen Krous. 

A marvelous silence prevailed, broken 
only by the Dominie’s voice, as he proceed- 
ed with the ceremony, and in a few mo- 
ments pronounced the young couple man 
and wife. 


Chancellor Livingston was the first to sa. 
lute the bride, and his example was speedily 
followed by as many of those present as 
could get near her, for Gretchen was a uni- 
versal favorite. 

The assemblage was then dismissed ; the 
chancellor’s last words to Gretchen being a 
kind message to her grandmother, and as- 
surance, which was speedily fulfilled, that 
he would send her a marriage certificate 
and the necessary papers to secure to her 
the possession of the farm. 

Old Mrs. Krons was greatly surprised, 
but by no means displeased, when informed 
of the strange occurrence of the day, and 
neither she nor Mynderse and Gretchen - 
ever regretted the chancellor’s visit. 


MISS PRIM, sat sewing in Mrs. Merri- 
man’s pleasant little parlor one wild 
The wind, in one of its 


I, 


March afternoon. 
antics, had snatched the covering off the at- 
tic scuttle, and Mrs. Merriman’s kindly 
neighbor, having dodged its descent, was 
bringing it home uninjured (an adjective 
applicable both to the neighbor and his bur- 


den). I saw my opportunity for an after- 
noon quickstep “ round the square.” Has- 
tily clothing myself in shawl, and headgear 
of shetland, purest white, I hurried down 
the road, the wind giving me a sideway em- 
brace, until I turned the corner, when it re- 
minded me of something very unpoetical, 
and perhaps to most minds scarcely admit- 
ting of comparison. That morning I had 
watched Janet, Mrs. Merriman’s culinary 
artist, taking pies from the oven, and the 

uick way in which the pie-catcher caught 
them seemed to me much like the wind, as 
it caught me on either side, and whirled me 
along. It was invigorating. I should not 
have minded if it had taken me to the top of 
the bending trees, and rocked me in the 
waving branches. 

The rattling of little stones, and the 
crackling of Rittle branches, together with 


the murmur of the sky, deafened me so that 
I did not hear the footsteps behind me, and 
caught my breath at the thought of being 
outraced, when the “new man” and his 
fragile little wife bore down upon me, and 
shouted “a 


man,” so 


-afternoon.” The “new 
ed because he was the latest 


MISS PRIM AND MR. GRIM. 


BY MARA ROSA. 


arrival in the village, was properly known as 
Mr. Grim, a name so perfectly in contrast 
with his character and appearance that it 
was impossible not to smile in uttering it in 
his presence. We exchanged greetings, 
and blew along together. 

A cow saluted us with a sympathetic moo, 
and Mrs. Grim piped an inquiry if there 
were any danger. Happily a fence and a 
stone wall intervened between us and the 
horned one, and, unless the cow came blow- 
ing over, there really seemed but little actu- 
al danger for us or it. 

On, on, we went, when suddenly an un- 
thought-of evil occurred to Mr. Grim. Per- 
haps, having a wife upon his arm, and a 
broad black band upon his hat, he displeased 
old Boreas. The latter took possession of 
the hat, he flung it down the road, he whirl- 
ed it over the wall with clouds of dust, he 
sent it spinning through the freezing mead- 
ow. Ina moment we sped after it. A little 
in advance of the others, the wind, as if self- 
treacherous, brought me close to the miss- 
ing treasure, then seizing it, led me a further 
chase, when, my hand upon the brim, some 
thin ice broke under my feet, and I found 
myself submerged in chill and sluggish 
water. 

Mr. Grim was close upon me as I grasped 
the hat, so he grasped at my hand, and as I 
had sunk so he sank, but I held the hat, and 
helped him fasten it on his unprotected 
head ; then we struggled out of the meadow 
slush just in time to prevent the little wife 
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following us. Laughing at our plight with 
Mrs. Grim, who found it quite impossible 
to express her sympathy and her fears, so 
great was her involuntary mirth, we plodded 
toward 

Happily for us, a handsome equi a 

iled with all possible speed. 

“ Oh, that is the Standby carriage,” said 
Mrs. Grim. “Had n’t we better walk ?” 

“Yes,” I argued: “our Neptune attire 
will ruin its velvet cughions.” 

“] hate influenza,” said Mr. Grim, and he 
shouted imperatively to the coachman to 
stop. “Mr. Standby isa Christian, I pre- 
sume.” 

And, with a brief explanation to the coach- 
man, he arranged the carriage shawls to pro- 
tect the handsome linings, helped me in be- 
fore I could object, jumped in himself, and 
bidding his wife follow or not as she chose, 
requested the bewildered but polite coach- 
man to drive to Mrs. Merriman’s, where he 
quickly deposited me, and refusing my in- 
vitation to enter, and promising to call 
again in the evening, drove away at a rapid 
rate, while I, entering the house, met Mrs. 
Merriman’s smiling face. 

“So you have been driving with Mr. 
Standby again,” she said approvingly; then 
noticing my sad plight, she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and consternation. 
“Why, my dear, what has happened? You 
_ been drowned, my dear, have 
you?” 

“ Not quite,” I — 

Then, relating what had happened in a 
few laughing words, I proceeded to clothe 
myself in drier garments. Mrs. Merriman 
was greatly concerned for my health, and 
doctored me so. thoroughly, that I experi- 
— but little ill effect from my impromptu 

th. 

In the evening Mr. Grim and his wife 
called, according to promise, and we spent a 
merry hour discussing our afternoon adven- 
ture. 

“We added your thanks to ours in our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Standby for the fa- 
vor of his carriage,” said Mrs. Grim, “ and 
I thought he seemed more than ever delight- 
ed to have been of service.” 

“Mr. Standby is Miss Prim’s very good 
friend,” said Mrs. Merriman, with much 
Stateliness. 

Which statement Mr. Standby verified by 
inquiries and attentions on the following 
day, sending me a charming bunch of hot- 
house flowers from his conservatory, and 
asking permission to call, and congratulate 
me on my timely escape from cold and influ- 
enza (not that he mentioned the last two un- 
poetical words in his handsomely written 
note), and in asking me to continue to use 
his carriage whenever I wished for a drive. 


So it happened that, before the summer had 
fairly set in, the Grims, Mr, Standby, Mrs. 
Merriman and myself, were as happy a pic- 
nic of people as any village could contain. 

hy the elegant, accomplished, and 
wealthy Mr. Standby should fancy the de- 
pendent Miss Prim was a mystery to many 
people beside herself. Mr. Standby owned 
a castle-like mansion surrounded by pleasant, 
well-kept grounds, Mr. Standby owned the 
handsomest horses for miles around. Mr. 
Standby was wealthy, Mr. Standby was lib- . 
eral, Mr. Standby was handsome, Mr. Stande‘ 
by was unmarried, and, what was much bet- 
ter in the minds of aspiring mammas and 
village belles, never had been married. His 
establishment had been recently purchased 
from a bankrupt merchant, and yet he was 
already one of the leading men of the town. 
The Grims, who were a later arrival, were 
delighted with him, and Fate, taking matters 
into her own hands, having brought us to- 
gether, found us not averse to her dictates 
save on one occasion. 

Mr. Standby fancied little Mrs. Grim so 
much that Mrs. Merriman even grew jealous 
on my account, and Mr. Grim once or twice 
anxiously interfered in the attentions Mr. 
Standby saw fit to bestow upon his better 
half. On the other hand, little Mrs. Grim 
sometimes interrupted our merry conversa- 
tions, Mr. Grim’s ‘and mine, and bore her 
good-natured husband away in triumph to 
some dearer interest of herown. This left 
it impossible for me to experience jealousy 
on her account, especially as Mr. Standby 
proved at least an equivalent for the cap- 
tured husband. One day, as I sat in my 
own room idling a moment over some foses 
I had received that morning, Mrs. Merri- 
man’s knock sounded on my door, and 
Mrs. Merriman entered. 

“Mr. Standby is here, my dear.” 

“ Did he ask for me?” 

“ Oh, no, my dear.” 

“ Then I will be down presently.” 

“ Put on your hat and shawl: he is going 
to take you to drive.” 

I obeyed, and in a few moments Mr. 
Standby and I had exchanged greetings, I 
had thanked him for his floral offering, and 
the spirited bays were galloping down the 
road. As we entered the woods, as was 
our custom, we drove more slowly, and it 
was under a canopy of “ young, green leaves ” 
that Mr. Standby gracefully melted from the 
courteous to the sentimental. 

What he said was surely more gratifying 
to me than it would have been to sundry 
other maidens’ ears. 

He had spoken in almost a whisper, and 
with beating heart I was striving to reply, 
when a man dashed hurriedly toward us 
from an opening in the woods, and, approach- 
ing the carriage, besought us to aid him ia 
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carrying to his home a brother workman, 
who, in felling a tree, had injured his foot. 
Being an excellent walker, I had gladly re- 
signed my place to the disabled workman 
(feeling as Christianly disposed as possible 
under the circumstances), and on reaching 
home alone, with an imbecile smile upon 
my face, was alittle startled at Mrs. Merri- 
man’s troubled face. 

“Mr. Standby’s carriage is evidently for 
the benefit of the unfortunate,’”’ I explained, 
relating the further assistance it was offering 
to fellow-mortals. ‘1 left him assisting the 
wood-cutters, finding myself of no use, and 
suppose that he afterward accompanied them 
home.” 

Then, excusing myself, I proceeded to 
the pleasant task of once more idling over 
my roses, conscious only of their fragrance 
as I closed my eyes, and dreamed over the 
events of the morning. 

Dinner seemed superfluous, but to deceive 
Mrs. Merriman I partook, and with a mighty 
effort roused myself to the performance of 
sundry small duties that the day imposed. 
Then, napping until tea-time, 1 dressed my- 
self as becomingly as possible, with a rose 
in my hair,and one at my throat, and with 
blushes on my cheeks that came and went 
with the troubled beating of my heart, I de- 
scended to the tea-table, where Mrs. Merri- 
man sat awaiting me. 

“ Why, my dear, are you expecting compa- 
ny?” she asked. 

“I hope Mr. Standby will call. I feel ia- 
terested in the wood-cutter’s fate.” 

An interest that was doomed to disap- 
pointment that evening, and the following 


ondering and sobered, I had taken the 
roses from me, and laid them on my dress- 
ing-table. I thought seriously of all the 
fond, foolish words he had spoken, and 
could not believe that I had been the victim 
of insincerity. At least, the following day I 
should hear from him. My daily bouquet 
would explain the cause of his absence. 
And when the bouquet did not come, then I 
thought surely he would come before the 
evening’s close. And yet he did not come, 
Another night found me doubtful and sor- 
rowing, and Mrs. Merriman (before whom 
I had kept a cheerful face) looked question- 
ingly at me, and even insisted by open im- 
plications that I had foolishly quarreled 
with my best friend. 

I laughed at her implications, and declared 
Mr. Standby alone answerable for his short- 
comings, and declared to myself that some 
time he should be made to answer for 
them. 

One more wakeful night, and a serious 
headache (which a bouquet would surely 
cure), kept me from rising. Mrs. Merriman 
ceased to reproach me, and now that I had 


lost my assumed cheerfulness, grew cheerful 
in her turn. 

While she hovered about me with cologne 
and consolation, we heard Janet opening the 
house-door, and the sound of a manly voice, 
With a strong impulse to rise and rush to 
the head of the stairs, I lay like one asleep, 
and awaited Mrs. Merriman’s more prudent 
movements. Listening, | heard a sound of 
anxious, earnest voices, — Mrs. Merriman’s 
and Mr. Grim’s. 

Something had happened. I knewit well, 
though I heard nothing* that was said dis- 
tinctly. overcoming my prudence, 
I hastily dressed myself and descended to 
the parlor, just as Mr. Grim, with a very pale 
face, was taking leave of Mrs. Merriman, 

“O Mr. Grim!” I exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter? What has happened? Mr, 
Standby’s bays are so gentle. Those were 
wood-cutters, were n’t they? Ought I to 
have come away and left him with those 
strange men? They looked so honest. and 
e of them was wounded, | know by his 
ace.” 

While Mr. Grim stood regarding me, 
making an effort to overcome his own agi- 
tation, Mrs. Merriman explained my words 
for me, and Mr. Grim, who evidently thought 
my mind affected, looked a trifle relieved, 
and, if I could judge, just a trifle provoked. 

“ Mr. Standby’s bays are fleet as well as 

entle,” he said. “ Miss Prim, a short time 
vas made great friends of us. I may say to 
you what I have said to Mrs. Merriman. I 
tear my wife,” and his voice faltered, 
“has 

I could not divine his unspoken meaning, 
and | looked at our mutual explainer for the 
meaning of his words. 

* Mr. Grim thinks Mr. Standby has eloped 
with his wife,” said Mrs. Merriman shortly; 
“but that is no proof that he has,” she add- 
ed, noticing the sudden pallor of my counte- 
nance, as my hand clutched the back of the 
chair in front of me. 

“O Miss Prim, you believe it, I see you 
do,” cried Mr. Grim excitedly. “ They have 

one. My wife was outin our garden, and 

was in the library. I saw Mr. Standb 
drive up the road in his chaise, and then 
heard him through the open window talking 
with my wife. I heard her enter the housea 
moment, and supposed that she was coming 


for me to join them in a drive. I heard her . 


return to the garden, and heard him drive 
away. Not longer than five minutes after- 
ward I went to the garden, and found that 
my wife was gone; she had not entered the 
house, I was certain, but I looked for her 
there, and called to her. She has gone with 
Mr. Standby, Heaven only knows why or 
where.” 

If it had not been for the nervous anxiety 
which I had suffered, and the superiority, at 
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that moment, of imagination over reason, I 
should have laughed at Mr. Grim’s fears as 
the extravagance of jealousy. As it was, | 
joined his to mine, and felt myself, like him, 
the victim of gross treachery, and possibly 
of crime. Mrs. Merriman caught our tragic 
sphere, and, although she strove to calm 
and assure us, only convinced us that we 
shared a common misery. 

“Which road shall we take to follow 
them?” asked Mr. Grim. “They went by 
the garden, but that might be dnly a feint.” 

“Yes,” | exclaimed eagerly, “let us fol- 
low them. Take me with you, Mr. Grim.” 
“ But, my dear,” expostulated Mrs. Merri- 


“Come with me, by all means,” said Mr. 
Grim. 

“But, my dear Mr. Grim, my dear Miss 
Prim,” said Mrs. Merriman. 

“] will be ready instantly,” I said. 

“] will return with a carriage in a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Grim. 

“You are sick,” said Mrs. Merriman, to 
» dissuadingly, “you are sick abed, Miss 

rim.” 


“] was,” I replied dramatically. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Merriman, wring- 
ing her hands, as she saw us resolved. 
“You are acting just as senselessly as Mr. 
Standby and Mrs. Grim.” 

] believe she thought that it was in reality 
Mr. Grim and myself who were going to 
elope. Whatever she thought, and however 
imprudent an act it might be, I drove off at 
a rapid rate with Mr. Grim, though which 
direction we should take I found it difficult 
to decide ; but believing in the treachery of 
those whorh we were following, we drove in 
an opposite one to that which Mr. Grim was 
assured they had taken by the sound of the 
carriage as it left his garden in the morning. 
We soon proved to ourselves, however, by 
inquiries, that no carriage like that we 
sought had passed that way, or if it had, had 

sed unseen, which was scarcely probable. 

e desired to drive back, and lost our way, 
an event which partially aroused us, and led 
me to observe, that perhaps, after all, we 
had been hasty in our movements, that Mr. 
Standby probably had taken Mrs. Grim to 
drive, and that on returning we should nnd 
them at home. 

“She would have told me that she was 
going,” said Mr. Grim. 

Nevertheless, we turned homeward, or 
thought to do so, and late in the afternoon 
we came in view of Mr. Standby’s, and 
glancing up the driveway, as we slowly ap- 
proached the mansion, saw a tableau which 
made us look foolishly at one another, and 


he bays stood patiently at the doorway, 
while Mr, Standby 

mount. 


elped Mrs. Grim to dis- 


“ But why does he not take her immedi- 
ately home ?” asked Mr. Grim rather suspi- 
ciously. 

“ Let us discover,” I replied. 

Accordingly, we dismounted, and, walking 
up the pathway, met the astonished Mrs. 
Grim coming toward us with a very perplex- 
ed and rosy face. 

“So this is your destination,” she said 
severely. “I suppose then,” she said to 
Mr. Standby, turning to that gentleman, 
who had closely followed her, “that I am 
your dupe, that you are aiding these two to 
deceive me.” 

Mr. Standby’s pleasant eyes expressed 
the utmost astonishment. 

“Why, Mrs. Grim!” 
“what can you mean ?” 

I stood like a statue on the edge of the 
green terrace, not knowing whether an- 
ger befitted me or not. Suddenly, con- 
scious of Mr. Standby’s beaming eyes upon 
me, I blushed, and repented thoroughly 
having thus presented myself to him. Hur- 
ried on by my own extreme foolishness, and 
Mr. Grim, I had placed myself in.an unenvi- 
able positicn. 

Mr. Standby advanced to my side, and 
took both my hands, at the same time 
laughing immoderately. 

I drew my hands away. 

a came to look for Mrs. Grim,” I 
said. 

“And we,” laughed Mr. Standby, “ have 
been driving all around looking for you.” 

“I don’t see why you laugh,” said Mrs. 
Grim, wiping her eyes. 

“O my dear,” said Mr. Grim,“ do not 
cry. Didn’t Mrs. Merriman tell you that 
we had gone to louk for you?” 

“Yés, she said that was what you said, 
but she advised us to go after you, if we 
could find you. I know she thought you 
never meant to come back again.” 

“ Judge of - misery when I found a 
run away with Mr. Grim,” said Mr. Standby. 

“When you were so long in coming you 
ought to expect anything,” I said. “ Was 
the wood-cutter severely injured?” 

“He is doing well,” said Mr. Standby, 
with much cheerfulness. “ Better than we 
are. evidently,” he added. 

“And now,” said Mr. Grim, “suppose, 
Mr. Standby, we make an exchange. 1! will 
take Mrs. Grim home, and leave Miss Prim 
to your care.” 

“ How does that please Miss Prim ?” said 
Mr. Standby. 

“T think I can walk home,” I replied. 

“ Are n't you curious to learn why you re- 
ceived no flowers from me?” he asked per- 
suasively. “ Do you not wish to learn why 
I appeared to desert you? Do you not 
want to know where Mrs. Grim and I have 
been? Mrs. Grim, do you think Miss Prim 


he exclaimed, 
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will forgive 
given me?’ 

But Mrs. Grim was being hurried away 
by her husband, and was probably making 
full confession as they drove toward their 
deserted cottage, which thieves might have 
successfully pillaged during their excited 
absence. 

1 turaed away from Mr. Standby, and 
sought to follow them. He would not per- 
mit it. 

“ You must hear all I have to say to you,” 
he argued; “then, if you choose, you may 
run away with Mr. Grim.” 

I laughed as I yielded my hand, which he 
again sought to clasp, and together we en- 
tered the house. 

“It was pleasanter under the trees,” he 
said, “ but then I had not this, even if the 
wood-cutter had not interfered,” and he dis- 
played to my gaze a magnificent diamond in 
acostly setting of gold. “ Will you wear it 
for my sake? Even if Mrs. Grim did help 
me to select it? We agreed together that 


you for the assistance you have 


it should be a good omen if it proved nei. 
ther too large nor too small for you.” 

I could say nothing: my lips were sealed 
with a kiss as he placed the ring on my fin- 
ger, which soemed its true position. 

“It was to bring you this that I wanted,” 
he said. “I believed that you would trust 
me. I did not think you would elope with 
Mr. Grim.” 

I had forgotten Mrs. Merriman until this 
suggestion, when I timidly said she ought 
to know the happy turn taken in the tide of 
affairs. 

Mr. Standby agreed with me, and in a 
little while Mrs. Merriman’s kind heart 
pont forth the abundance of its congratu- 

ations into our willing ears. 

I am not quite sure, however, that gener- 
al satisfaction ensued until our grand wed- 
ding was over, and Mr. Standby and I re- 
ceived Mr.and Mrs. Grim and Mrs. Merri- 
man at our tea-table, and we laughed togeth- 
er over our first meeting, and our general . 
elopement. 


AS IT WAS TOLD ME. 


BY MRS. E. 


yon you something about old times, 


you say. I have been thinking of an 
old friend of mine a good deal lately, and if 

u will hand me my knitting I will tell you 
er sad story. 

It was more than thirty years ago,on one 
of those warm mornings in February which 
seem more like spring than winter, that we 
sat at the breakfast-table discussing the 

robability of the ice breaking up under the 
influence of the mild weather, for you know 
we lived then on the banks of the great 
Mississippi. 

We consisted of my husband, baby, Susy, 
and myself, who with Charity, our black 
woman, constituted the family. 

We had come West the fall before, John 
and I, to better our fortunes; Charity ac- 
companying us for love’s sake. 

She had been raised in my mother’s fam- 
ily, given to her on her marriage, and trans- 
ferred to me on my wedding day. When 

ohn decided to leave Kentucky, my father 
informed Charity that if she wished she 
could return to he old home, and he would 
ive me one of the younger women, think- 
ng, perhaps, she would no} like to go. 
For a minute my good old auntie hesitated ; 
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then, with a glance at my mother, who sat 
pale and silent, she exclaimed, — 

“Why, bress de Lor’, massa, what you 
take me fur? Fink Ise gwine to let my 
chile dat I nussed, and little missy, go o 
dar ’mong de heathen, ’thout me long to 
take care of dem?” 

So it was settled, to my joy, that Charity 
should go with us. She afterward told me 
privately, that it was not all on my account 
that she made her decision, “ but to please 
ole mistis; kase you see, Mis’ Amy,” she 
went on, “it was trouble nuff for her to see 
you go; and I knowed she ’d feel better if 
old Charity was "long wid you.” 

And what I would have done without her 
I cannot imagine. Many a homesick fit, of 
which John never knew, was cried out on 
her loving breast. The winter had been so 
long! The =e | closing of the river had 
cut off nearly all communication with the 
world, as it was before the days of Western 
railroads, and the great river had not been 
spanned by a bridge, even in thought, as 
far as I know. ° 

While we lingered at the table on the 
morning of which I speak, several loud, 
sharp reports, something like guns being 
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rapidly fired, startled us. John ran to a 
vel which faced the river, and looked 


Ro Amy,” he cried, “the ice has started.” 

Turning to the table he caught baby up, 
and went out through the hall. I ran to the 
kitchen, calling, — 

“ Auntie, auntie, the ice has started.” 

She dropped the corn cake she was taking 
from the griddle with a bewlldered look, 
and exclaimed, — 

“De ice, chile. Why, where is it gwine? 
’Fo’ de Lor’, dat pore chile don’ gon’ crazy 
at las’.” 

But I was by John’s side before the sen- 
tence was finished, gazing in wonder at the 
moving ice. The whole broad mass, which 
seemed as solid as the earth itself, was in 
motion. It had broken into huge fragments, 
and was slowly moving southward, making 
a grinding, crashing noise, totally unlike any 
sound I had ever heard. 

Charity came out with the slow gravity 
which characterized her, wrapped a shawl 
around me, and took Susy from Jokn, re- 
marking she “thought Marse John had 
more sense than to hole that precious chile 
in de draff.” 

But we were too much absorbed in the 
wonderfui scene before us to heed her. 

The ice, as I said, moved slowly, but its 
motion was suggestive of great force. 
Great blocks would be lifted upright, as if 
by giant hands, and thrown forward crash- 
ing to pieces, or forming huge piles that 
would reel and totter as they moved on. 

“’Clare, Mis’ Amy,” said Charity, “dat 
ice seems like it was ’live.” 

And indeed the great masses looked as if 
they might be animated with living impulses 
as they pushed and struggled forward. 

. Bythis time nearly the whole population 
of the little town had gathered on the river 
bank. Suddenly a voice exclaimed, — 

_ “Good Heaven! there ’s a woman on the 
ice.” 

It was strange we had not seen her be- 
fore, for she was now half way across, step- 
ping carefully from block to block, now 
avoiding a large fragment, now skipping, 
how springing over a fissure, of which there 
were few, as the ice was becoming jammed. 
Our hearts stood still; scarce a word was 
spoken as we watched the slight figure that 
came steadily on, carrying in one hand a 
satchel, in the other a stout cane, with which 
Sne tested each block before trusting herself 


“to it. As she neared us some one said, — 


“Why, it is Mrs. Mason : where ’s Tom ?” 
tno one answered. All were intent on 
progress. She was close to the shore 

ore she noticed the cromd gathered 

there, and just then the ice parted before 
her, and the water lay dark at her feet. A 


movement brought the cake on which she 
stood near the shore, and with a little ex- 
clamation she sprang across the water, and 
sank almost insensible on the earth. 

By this time her husband had arrived, and 
he and John carried her into our house, 
where she soon recovered strength sufficient 
to proceed to her own home, which was not 
far off. : 

She was such a gentle, delicate-lookin 
woman, that I took quite a fancy to her, an 
soon learned the little that was known of 
her history. 

She had eloped from her home in North- 
ern Illinois, some six years before, with Mr. 
Mason, when she was but sixteen; her par- 
ents having been opposed to the marriage 
on account of her youth and his character. 
She had never seen any of her friends 
since, until three months before she had re-“ 
ceived a letter from her brother, informing 
her of her mother’s alarming illness. She 
had at once gone home alone, her husband 
refusing to go with her, or to allow her to 
take their only child, a boy of four years. 

Her mother died a few weeks after her ar- 
rival; then she herself had been very iil. 
As soon as her strength permitted, she had 
set out to rejoin her husband and child, 
hoping to cross the river before the break- 
ing up of the ice. In this she had not suc- 
ceeded, and, rather than remain any longer 
away from her loved ones, she had taken the 
fearful risk of crossing on the moving ice. 

She was, I found, one of the most timid, 
sensitive women [ ever knew. How she 
became so infatuated with Mr. Mason, was 
a mystery to me. 

She was so pure in heart, so radically hon- 
est, while he was exactly the opposite of 
this. Well educated, handsome, courteous, 
he was yet utterly devoid of good principles. 
Of course I did not know this at first, al- 
though I instinctively shrank from him, and 
begged John not to trust him. He and his 
partner, a Mr. Parmalee, carried on the one 
store of any importance in our little town, 
having, as was common then, a large variety, 
not only of “ dry goods and groceries,” but 
also hardware of all kinds. Mr. Parmalee 
was very popular, but Mr. Mason, in spite 
of his smiles and soft words, was not much 
liked. He had the reputation of being 
sharp and “ close” (the latter word meaning 
stingy, mean, overreaching, in fact almost 
everything despicable in Western phraseolo 
gy). In reality he had none of the vices 
common to the rough men who formed a 
large of the community. He 
dom drank anything but water, he never 
ambled, and was extremely choice in his 
anguage, but somehow we felt that the men 
who drank ny who sat up all night at 

“ poker,” whose lips were often defiled with 


cry went up from the men, but another 
22 


oaths, were more to be trusted than he; for 


' dat feller in de good book, what sot his 
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most of them scorned a lie, and generosity 
and courage, although of a reckless sort, 
were common virtues. 

Looking back, I think Mason was in ad- 
vance of his days. He should have lived in 
these times of gentlemanly defaulters and 
embezzlers to have been appreciated. He 
was very polite and deferential in his man- 
ner toward women, while, at the same time, 
one felt that he imagined himself conde- 
scending when he whiled away his time 
amusing himself with them. His wife, I 
knew, feared as well as loved him. I had 
seen her turn pale at his sudden entrance, 
and shrink as from a blow, at a glance, or a 
sweetly worded sarcasm. 

“] said to him once, when she was not 
present, — 

“Mr. Mason, your wife thinks you per- 
fection.” 

“And I know she is,” he responded 

uickly ; “but one wearies even of perfec- 
tion. I would tire of perpetual sunshine. 
I want storms, with thunder and lightning 
occasionally. It must be delightful to coax 
a ome woman into good humor, is n’t it, 
John?” turning to husband. 

John laughed, as he glanced at me, feeling 
sure, he afterward said, that I was furious, 
saying, — 

“ Even that may become monotonous.” 

“ How I hated the man! Johndid notlike 
him, and Aunt Charity shared my antipathy. 
She came back from the store, when she 
had been on an errand, in a blaze of anger. 


“Fo’ de Lord, Mis’ Amy,” she began, | 


jes’ ’spise dat funnel Mason.” 

“ Why, auntie,” said I, “ has he ill-treated 

u ? ” 

“ Treated me, Mis’ Amy! Laws! he bet- 
ter not. What you take mefur? Tink I 
take anything of him? No, mam; but it 
made me mad to see him order dat pore lit- 
tle ragged white boy, Jim Somers, outen de 
store, when de pore child was jes’ huddlin’ 
up in a corner by de stove to warm. Tell 
you what, guess he ’Il be glad to spare some 
de fire when he gets to kingdom come.” 

“O auntie,” I began. 

But she went on, — 

* Guess Fader Abram fix him like he did 


dogs on de beggar dat fall down at his gate. 
Dem dogs sight better dan some men. 
Tell you now, honey, dat Mason ’s a regular 
son of — what dat feller’s name — addition? 
No, dat a’n’t it.” 

“ Perdition,” said I. 

“ Dat 's it,de berry ting, —son of perdi- 
tion. ’Clar, Mis’ Amy, I feels awful to hear 
you stan’ up for sich.” 

And, tossing her turbaned head scorn- 
fully, she marched into the kitchen, where I 
soon heard her singing one of those quaint 


childish heart, when, with my brothers, ] 
had stolen down to the “ quarters,” to Aunt 
Charity’s cabin, where the prayer mee 
was regularly held. Loud and clear the 
voice rose now, carrying me back with the 
old, familiar strains to my dear Kentucky 
home. 
“* Oh, dar is three gates in de east, 

In de east, in de east! 

Oh, dar 1s three gates in de east! 

An angel ’s waitin’ at de gate. 

O sinkin’ Peter! sink no mo’, 


Sink no mo’, sink no mo’! 
De angel 's waitin’ at de gate. 


“* Oh, dar is three gates in de west, 
In de west, in de west! 
An angel ’s waitin’ at de gate! 
O doubtin’ Thomas! doubt no mo’, 
Doubt no mo’, doubt no mo’! 
De angel ’s waitin’ at.de gate.” 


Ah, me, as I tell you this, I seem to hear 
those musical voices rise and fall again in 
strains of sweetest melody. Since then | 
have heard tarfamed singers and _ instru- 
ments pour forth rarest music, but never to 
my ear have their notes sounded pure and 
sweet as the untutored melodies of those 
humble people. 
This afternoon, of which I speak, Chari 
sang with unusual vim, as ‘she always di 
when excited. As her anger wore off, her 
voice became low and sweet, as the sighi 
of the summer wind, and as she fin 
with, — 

“ O weepin’ Mary! weep no mo’, 

Weep no mo’, weep no mo’,”’ — 


One might have fancied that the far-off an- 
gels were really at the gates. 

Charity and I were wise enough to con- 
ceal our dislike from Mrs. Mason, for, loyal 
wife that she was, the knowledge would 
have at once ended my intimacy with her. 
An intimacy of which my good old servant 
cordially approved, as she considered Mrs. 
Mason a “perfeck lady. Fad acts like ole 
missis,” she eften said ; and indeed her i 
tle manners often reminded me of my 
mother. 

Spring came and went, the summer too 
had gone. “Mason and Parmalee” were 
doing a big business, — selling more goods, 
shipping more grain, handling more money 
than had ever been seen in our little town. 
But ugly rumors were afloat. People shook 
their heads wisely, whispered Eastern 
tors, and wondered over Mr. Mason’s fre 
quent absence from home. John, even, re 
marked one day that he feared something 
was wrong; but nothing was known. 

rtners seemed in good spirits, and Mrs. 
eer who was a frequent visitor at our 
house, seem@d happier than usual. 

One afternoon, in the latter part of Octo 
ber, I sat at the window, with baby ee 


old melodies, that had often delighted my 


im my arms, gazing at the great river ro 
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majestically before me, its mighty waves 
sounding like the far-off tumult of a distant 
city, or the tones of a multitude of human 
voices. It was a beautiful day. -The soft, 
purple smoke of the Indian summer, fragrant 


’ with the scent of Northern pines, wrapped 


all nature in its misty veil, softening the 
colors of the trees, and making the distant 


. bluffs look like glimpses of the “ Delectable 


Mountains.” 
My revery was broken by the sudden en- 


“trance of my husband, evidently in much 


excitement. 

“Amy,” he said, “ Mason and Parmalee 
have had a fuss, and I reckon Mason is 
killed. Come with me to Mrs. Mason.” 

Hastily calling to Charity to take Susy, 
we hurried out. John knew nothing except 
that there had been a quarrel, an_inter- 
change of shots, and that Mason was thought 
to be mortally wounded. We soon reached 
the house, and making our way through the 
throng, entered it. On a bed lay the wound- 
ed man. His wife and our two doctors 
vainly endeavored to find some signs of 
life, but in vain. The bullet had done its 
work effectually, although it was long be- 
fere his wife could be convinced of it. She 
was quiet and tearless, but insisted that he 
could not be dead. 

“Why,” she said, “ he only left us a little 
while ago. She whispered to me with white 
lips, and eager, questioning eyes, “ He said 
he would bring Freddy a knife; and he was 
so good. Qh, he is not dead, surely ! ” 

At last I persuaded her to leave him to 
be prepared for the grave. In one of his 
pockets was found a new Barton knife, 
showing his last thought of wife and child 
had been kind at least. 

I could not remain all night, as our baby 
was not well, so, about dark, I went home, 
and sent Charity to fill my place. Mrs. Ma- 
son was one of those reserved, timid people, 
who do not make many friends, and myself 
and Charity knew more of her than any 
others, so | knew she would prefer her to 
almost any one else. About midnight Char- 
ity succeeded in prevailing on Mrs. Mason 
to lie down, while she assisted in preparing 
supper for the watchers. When. it was 
ready all sat down at the table, while Chari- 
ty kept watch in the room with the dead 
man, who was laid upon a long board, the 
ends of which rested upon two chairs, over 
the heads of which a white cloth was tightly 
Stretched. It was a ghastly loosing object, 
and Charity, like all of her race, was super- 
Stitious, so she turned her back to it, and 
sat facing the fire, hardly daring to move, 


until one of the men entering from the sup- 
per-room touched her, remarking, — 

“Auntie, something moved under that 
sheet.” 

Charity started up in terror, but the man 
crossed the room, and raised the sheet. 

There, crouched by the wall, was poor 
Nellie, her head on her husband’s breast, 
her hand clasping his. In the presence of 
living trouble Charity was a heroine. In an 
instant she had the fr woman in her arms, 
and was carrying her into the bedroom. 
There, pillowing the wild eyes and piteous 
face on her breast, she soothed and com- 
forted the grief-stricken heart until tears re- 
lieved it. 

“ Pore lamb,” said my good auntie, “ jus’ 
cry all yourtroubles away. I knows. I’s 
seed troubles too; and Jesus knows, and he 
cried when his friends died. Poor little 
woman, he loves you.” 

Dear old Charity, she had little worldly 
wisdom, but she had treasures of love and 
sympathy, that were inexhaustible, and 
Mrs. Mason clung to her, and was calmed 
and comforted. 

Mr. Parmalee was arrested; but as he 
easily — that he had acted in self-de- 
fense, he was soon discharged from custody. 

Mrs. Mason’s friends were written to, 
and a brother soon arrived, when an inves- 
tigation was made of the affairs of the firm. 
Everything was in a bad condition. There 
were heavy debts of which Parmalee knew 
nothirg, he having trusted his partner im- 
plicitely until a few days previous to their 
fatal quarrel, which had been caused by 
Parmalee’s having opened a letter by mis- 
take, in which business matters were spoken 
of ina manner that aroused his suspicion 
that all was not right. 

In a private desk a large sum of money 
was found, with papers, which proved that 
it had been Mason’s intention to desert his 
family, and rob his partner. Mrs. Mason 
was not informed of this. She was only 
told it would take all to pay the debts of the 
firm. She asked no questions, but begged 
her brother to let no one be wronged. She 
seemed not even to blame the man by 
whose hand she had been widowed. Her 
one thought was of him she had so unfortu- 
nately loved and lost. Even her child 
could not comfort her, and I was not sur- 
prised, when, in less than a year after her 
return to her childhood’s home, I received 
a paper containing a notice of her death, 

Poor Nellie Mason! she is not the only 
one who has suffered from “loving not 
wisely, but too well.” Peace to her ashes. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY S. ROBINSON. 


A HANDSOME country-seat, with spa- 
cious, well-filled stables rising at the 
left and rear. In front, a wide-spreading 
lawn with rustic seats placed here and there ; 
hammocks idly swinging in the shade; 
farther on a pavilion, with delightfully easy 
chairs and a little table just right for dainty 
lunches; while half a mile off danced and 
sparkled the waters of a small lake, where 
rocked two white sail-boats. This is The 
Ferns, the residence of Mr. Clayton, a law- 
er in an adjoining city. A very hospita- 
bie house, always full of life and merriment. 

On this pleasant first of September, a 
merry party were trying their skill at lawn- 
tennis; but the host and hostess were not 
with them. They were in the shady, cool 
library, having “a slight misunderstanding ’ 
for the first time in their five years of mar- 
ried life. That it was entirely his fault 
there is no doubt. In the morning he had 
been engaged on very tee ae business 
which had ended disagreeably ; then on re- 
turning home and not finding Mrs. Clayton 
there to greet him, he had felt angry and 
as though injured in some way, but he 
knew, perfectly well, that it was her custom 
to take a brisk canter over the hills every 
pleasant day. The result was that when she 
entered the library five minutes later, he de- 
livered a decisive lecture on the sin of be- 
ing a horse-woman to the neglect of every- 
thing else. He finally stopped for want of 
breath. 

“ Well, have you quite finished?” 

“No! It is n't well, and I have n’t quite 


finished. I wish you to understand that 


ou are not to go gallivanting round on 
Leveetack every morning with no escort 
but an overgrown plough-boy.” (He had dis- 
covered that the lady, who usually went with 
her, had been detained that day.) “Why 
can’t you stay at home, and, if you must be 
up to some mischief, flirt as other ladies do ?” 

A flash of her eyes stopped him, and, 
while he was wondering what such a look 
meant, she was gone. 

But he had trouble, real trouble, on his 
mind, and in less than five minutes had en- 
tirely forgotten his late displeasure. 

Not so with Mrs. Clayton. She could 
not understand the workings of his mind 
and see that it was something far deeper 
than any act of hers which had caused his 
sudden ebullition of temper. Theirs had 
been a true “ love-match,” and it pained her 
deeply to have him speak reprovingly to her. 


Her spirit rose against the injustice of it. 
As she was removing her riding-habit, a 
thought came. 

“] have it. I will do as he said, and we 
will see which he likes the better, horse- 
manship or flirting.” 

They were all seated in the drawing-room | 
befcre dinner, and Mr. Clayton was introdu- 
cing a new arrival, when Mrs. Clayton en- 
tered. She had certainW not made a care- 
less toilet, and more than one felt a thrill of 
av as she stopped an instant by the 

oor. 

Mr. Clayton wished to speak to her, pri 
vately, about the guest oe had just " 
rived, and to say that he would probably 
stop but a short time; to his surprise, she 
passed by him without a look, and was 
speaking, with extended hand, to the gen- 
a he was first intending to introduce to 

er. 

“Why, they seem to be old friends,” 
thought he; “wonder where she ever met 
Graver. Deuse take him! His name ought 
to be Shaver!” 

Just then dinner was announced. Mr. 
Graver immediately offered his arm to Mrs. 
Clayton, which she accepted; while Mr. 
Clayton took out the most talkative lady in 
the room, thinking he could then let his 
own tongue rest. 

Mr. Graver was evidently very agreeable, 
for that end of the table was extremely gay, 
and the ladies after their return to the draw- 
ing-room voted him “a charming man.” 

The evening passed off very pleasantly, 
as all evenings at The Ferns did. Mr. 
Clayton was by far too much of a gentle- 
man to let any thought of his trouble mar 
the enjoyment of the hour; but he was un- 
mistakably glad when the guests had re- 
tired, and he was alone with his wife. He 
— quite made up his mind to confide in 

er. 

“ Kate, did you know that Mr. Graver's 
father used to own this place?” 

“ No!” she answered with a yawn. 

“Are you too tired, dear, to listen to 
something that I wish to tell you, but which 
is very unpleasant ?” 

She, smarting under the remembrance of 
his lecture in the library, thought she was 
decidedly, and said so. At that he was 
obliged to be content to Jet the subject drop. 

The next morning, Mr. Clayton stood in 
the hall waiting for Kate. An elegant pha 
eton, drawn by a pair of thoroughbreds, 
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stood before the door. He was on the 
point of sending a servant for her, when she 
¢ame out from the library, with several of 
the guests. 

“Well, Kate, are you ready to drive me 
to the station? It is nearly train-time.” 

“I do not care to go, this morning. Let 
one of the boys go; I have promised Mr. 
Graver a chance to beat me with the bow 
and arrow.” 

Mr. Clayton sprang down the steps, and 
‘into the cage wondering what was to 
pay, for this was the first time in his re- 
membrance that Kate had left him to drive 
alone to the station whenever the weather 
would permit of her going out. Even visit- 
ors had come to consider it a fixed fact that 
‘she should drive with him to the train when 
he started into the city to his business. 

He looked back, as he drove away, and 
never had his home scemed so fair and so 
dear as it did then, in the warm, September 
sunlight; and the mountains, in the dis- 
tance, making a hazy, purple background. 
On the sloping lawn at the right, the la- 
dies and gentlemen had gathered with their 
bows. 

Two figures immediately held his atten- 
tion. His wife and Mr. Graver. The latter 
was assiduously holding a sun-umbrella to 
shield Kate while she brought her arrow to 
place, and took aim. Mr. Clayton did not 
see what the result was, for a bend in the 
road took him from view. 

But he could not dismiss them from his 
mind; again and again during the day, 
that sunlit figure came between him and 
the dusty papers he was looking over; but 
it was of Mr. Graver his thoughts were 
chiefly filled. At last he pushed the papers 
away, and leaning his head on his hand 
thought the matter over. 

He had purchased The Ferns of this Mr. 
Graver’s father, who had died within a year 
afterward. Nothing had been said or even 
hinted by any one then, that Mr. Graver, 
senior, was not perfectly capable of trans- 
acting business. Mr. Clayton considered 
that he had given a very fair price for the 
Eupety at the time; but since then he had 

de great improvements on the place, and, 
owing partly to these, and partly to the rise 
in the value of real estate in that vicinity, 
The Ferns had more than doubled in value. 
_ Now, about six weeks before the present 
time, Mr. Clayton was informed that a suit 
was about to be commenced for the recov- 
ery of The Ferns, on grounds that Mr. 

ver was incapable of transacting busi- 
ness, and that unfair advantage had been 
taken of this fact by Mr. Clayton, who, he 
claimed, had bought the place for a song. 

Young Mr. Graver went on and gave, as 
the reason that he had not taken it up be- 
fore, that he had been traveling in foreign 


countries, and did not understand how it 
had gone until recently. He had called at 
Mr. Clayton’s office, the day before, and 
with a coolness almost astonishing, made 
the suggestion that he should make a visit 
to The Ferns. His arrival was the result. 

Fred had several times attempted to tell 
his wife how matters stood, but without 
success. He made one more trial that 
night after his return from the city, but 
Kate seemed to have no time for any con- 
versation in private. 

The following days were a repetition of 
this one. Other guests came and went, but 
Mr. Graver was a fixture. He was quite at- 
tentive to Kate, though she always cut his 
attentions short when Fred was not around, 
and she fight as well when he was for all 
the notice he took of them. 

He had given up trying to tell Kate about 
his trouble; for he thought if they did lose 
their home it would be soon enough to 
know it when it was unavoidable; and if 
everything went right, she would not have 
had the worry of it. The care was telling 
upon him; though he knew, that, in all jus- 
tice and right, The Ferns belonged to him. 
But the purchase had been made some six 
years ago, and he felt assured that Mr. 
Graver would not scruple at anything to win 
the case. 

To Fred, the days went by slowly; each 
one dragging more horribly than the one 
before. It was the last of September now, 
only about three weeks since the arrival of 
Mr. Graver; but to Fred it seemed years 
ago that he had, through politeness, invited 
him to the house. One morning, Fred 
awoke with the impression strong in his 
mind that something of importance would 
happen before night; and, as he 
st before the glass putting the last 
touches to his toilet, he thought it was time 
some good news came, for he was startled 
to see what a change the last few days had 
made in his countenance. 

“I am growing old, fast,” he said, half 
savagely, to himself; then hurried away. 

The guests were getting up private theat- 
ricals, and being very merry over their 
parts, no one noticed Mr. poe gy changed 
appearauce except Kate and Mr. Graver; 
the latter, interpreting it to suit himself, 
smiled, and considered The Ferns or a 
large sum. of money as good as already in 
his possession. 

As for Kate, she wondered if it could be 
her very mild flirtation that caused such a 
change; and, not being able to think of any 
other cause, determined, that after the theat 
ricals, which came off the next day, she 
would give Mr. Graver a hint that his ab- 
sence was desirable, if he would not go 
without. Her guests were amusing them- 
selves that morning ; and, sitting there alone, 
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she remembered how her husband had 
complained of a severe pain in his head be- 
fore going into the city. Now she wished 
she had coaxed him to stay at home, but 
she thought, — 

“TI will see him as soon as he gets back, 
and we will have a nice long talk.’ 

Having come to that conclusion, her 
mind was much easier, and she turned her 
attention to the coming theatricals. The 
rehearsal, that morning, had been very sat- 
isfactory with the exception of the part that 
Mr. Graver took. He had been cast to take 
the part of her lover; and as his part was 
almost entirely with hers, she had promised 
to run it over with him, without putting 
the others to the trouble of going through 
theirs. So, having sent for Mr. Graver, 
they went out into the open pavilion on the 
lawn to practice up a little. 

Mr. Clayton had gone into the city with 
a severe headache: but, instead of its wear- 
ing off, as he had hoped, it grew rapidly 
worse ; and at two o’clock, finding it impos- 
sible to fix his attention, or to even read the 


pers before him, he concluded to go home, 
eaving word for his partner to send a tele- 
gram, immediately, should anything of im- 
portance turn up. There was no Carriage 
there when he got out at the station, as it 
was’ earlier than he usually came home. 
But the walk in the open air stilled, some- 
what, the terrible throbbing in his temples, 
and he was nant a little better when he 
stepped into the lawn, and thought to rest 
for a minute in the pavilion. A few steps 
brought him in sight; but there he stopped, 
struck motionless by the scene that met his 
eyes, —his wife sitting in an easy-chair, 
and at her feet, Mr. Graver, kneeling, and 
evidently pleading with all the impassioned 
earnestness of a lover, while she did not re- 
buke him. 

Mr. Clayton’s eye took in oer detail, — 
the pretty house-dress that Kate wore; 
the beautifully arranged hair, with a cardi- 
nal rose among its jetty braids; the loop of 
bright ribbon at the throat, and even the 
little slipper, and dainty embroidered stock- 
ing that peeped forth. But his glance did 
not rest very long on Mr. Graver in his ir- 
reproachable morning dress: it went back 
to Kate; and just then she detached the 
rose at her belt, and gave it to her compan- 
ion. Mr. Clayton had seen enough; and, 
turning, he plunged into the shrubbery. 
Distur as his brain had been all day, 
no thought of theatricals or rehearsals 


entered his mind, and he was in no condi- 


tion to reason at all now, for the fever, 
which had been hanging over him all day, 
descended in all its power, and his brain 
became literally a “ coal of fire.” 

The glimmering of the lake attracted 
him; and his sole idea now was to reach 


the water, and plunge into its cool 
depths. ng 

he rehearsal finished satisfactorily; 
Kate ordered out the phaeton, and herself 
drove down to meet her husband on the 
train he usually came. She pictured to her. 
self, on the way, what a pleasant ride back 
they would have together, and how all 
care and trouble should be explained: 
but disappointment was coming; for he 
was not there, and after waiting until the 
train had whizzed out of sight, she drove 
home alone. 

Her only thought was that he had been 
unexpectedly delayed, and would come on 
the next train; so, at the end of an hour, 
she sent a man down with the carriage. 
The man returned without him; but hada 


telegram which was addressed to Mr. Clay- 
ton. Kate, beginning to feel somewhat 
alarmed, opened it. It was from his part- 


ner, and the hour when written was half- 
past three : — 


_ “Allow me to congratulate you. Have 
just received indisputable testimony that 
Graver’s claim is a complete fraud. Ho 
you will be able to come to the office in the 
morning; if not, send word what the next 
step shall be.” Signed, and so forth. 

To Kate, it was little better than Greek; 
but she understood that Fred was not at 
the office, and that he had left earlier than 
usual, on account of not being well. But if 
he had started for home so early, where was 
he? Kate told the servant to announce 
dinner at the usual hour, then entered the 
carriage again. She drove directly to the 
station, but without finding Fred _ there. 
She went to the station-master, and asked 
if Mr. Clayton came in on the train that 
afternoon, or if he had seen him, “ Yes, he 
came on the 2.15. I noticed particularly, 
for it was earlier than he usually leaves the 
city.” 

ate felt relieved for a moment; but why 
had he not gone home? And again the 
feeling of dread and horror came back. 

“Did you notice if Mr. Clayton was look- 
ing ill?? 

“I thought he was not well, and, in fact, 
when I remarked to him that he was down 
early, he had replied that he was sick; and, 
in my opinion, he looked and acted like one 
coming down with -brain fever. Has n’t he 
got home?” 

“No!” And thanking him, Kate told 
the man to “ drive home.’ 

Home! how the word seemed to mock 
her, and suggest that it would never be home 
again! for he who had made it so would 
enter it no more. What horrible pictures 
she did fancy of him wandering around, 
crazed with fever, not able to reach home, 
and at last giving way, and sinking down on 
the groun She almost screamed 
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sd vivid was the scene; but it would never 
do to give way to her imagination, for the 
only means of finding him, soon, was to 
keep her thoughts cool and collected. 

As she drove up to the dour, the sound 
of laughter and merry voices came to her 
ear, from the dining-room; but, strain her 
ear as she might, she could not distinguish 
Fred’s voice among them, and she knew, 
before she entered, that he had not come. 
But, nevertheless, she inquired particularly 
of each servant if _ had seen anything of 
Mr. Clayton, that afternoon. The answer 
was invariably the same, they had not. 

Kate then despatched a telegram to Fred’s 

ner, and another to her sister. The af- 
bir had been explained to the guests, who 
were very sympathetic, of course, and also 
helpless. They did their best to en- 
liven the evening; but it was no use, and 
one by one they retired to their rooms, un- 
til Kate was left alone. 

The morning dawned, and found her sit- 
ting in the same position as the night be- 
fore. How eagerly she had listened for 
coming footsteps, during those long, silent 
hours, she never told; but the mournful 
eyes and white face showed intense suffer- 
ing. The early train brought Kate’s sister 
and her husband’s partner. He could 
throw no light on the matter; and knowing 
how Mr. Clayton had worried lately, an 
the state of his head that morning, he felt 
sure that he had not been. able to reach 
home. 

Kate now learned how near they had 
come to losing their home ; and she thought 
how gladly she would give up all, if it 
would bring Fred back alive and well. 

The guests, realizing that their presence 

was not desirable, took their leave; even 
' Mr. Graver went away with words of polite 
condolence on his lips. 

Then the search commenced. Every 
means that ingenuity could plan was tried ; 
but if the ground had opened and let him 
through, then closed again, he could not 
oe all more entirely lost. Days length- 
ened into weeks, and yet no trace could be 
discovered; finally, as there seemed to be 
nothing that could be done, the active 
search was abandoned. But though Kate 
was always on the watch, she never con- 
fessed, even to herself, that she expected to 
come across his dead body in some of her 
long rambles, but such was the fact. 

She remained at The Ferns, and her sis- 
ter staid with her. Winter came, but it 
was never severe there; and this winter was 
particularly warm, The waters of the lake 
were a little deeper blue, and somewhat 


colder, but they had not felt the touch of 
icy fingers. 

One warm, cloudy day in February, a 
man entered the servant’s-hall, and asked to 


see Mrs. Clayton: he was evidently a chop- 
per; for he carried an axe over his shoulder, 
and his hard, horny hands spoke plainly of 
aa work. Kate went down to see 

im. 

He rose, as she came into the room, and 
removed the well-worn cap from his head. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, for coming 
here, but they told me, down to the city, 
that you were very kind to sick people; and 
I thought perhaps you would help me.” 

“Certainly, I will, if 1 can. Is it your 
wife who is sick?” 

“Lord, ma’am, I have n’t any wife nor 
never had. It isa r gentleman that is 
stopping with me. ou see, ma’am, he has 
been sick a long time, and, not being used 
to my rough fare, he can’t eat so much as a 
baby. And I am thinking that if I can’t 
get something more nourishing, he ’ll die.” 
And he drew his rough coat-sleeve across 
his eyes. 

“ What has been the matter with him?” 
“Brain fever, ma’am, and it has left him 
weak and crazy like.” 

ate’s heart gave a jump at the words 
brain fever. What if this sick man shovld 
prove to be her husband ! 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ At the other end of the lake, ma’am, 
about ten mile from here.” 

How hope died out at this! and she rose 
to put up a basket of dainties, that would 
give nourishment, and tempt the appetite of 
the sick man. While putting ina glass of 
amber jelly, the thought came, and would 
not be dismissed, that she must see that 
gentleman. 

She knew it would be useless to try and 
persuade her sister to consent to her going 
ten miles in an open boat across the lake 
on such a wild-goose chase as that would 
probably prove. But go she must; so she 
determined to say nothing about where she 
was going, to take one of the girls, and a 
couple of men, and follow this chopper ina 
sail-boat. 

The man was overjoyed when he learn- 
ed that she would carry the sick gentleman 
extra comforts, though he was afraid that 
“jt would be rather a long journey for so 
nice a lady.” 

But she would listen to no such protests; 
and leaving word not to expect her back 
for some time, she was soon on the way. 

As mile after mile was passed, her hope 
grew fainter and fainter. Reason would 
make itself heard; and reason told her that 
it was the height of foolishness to suppose 
that this man was her husband; for how 
could he have got so far from home, to a 


plect she had never even heard of till wey? 
ut it was too late to go back now; she 
would go through with it, and it would be 
only one more journey in vain. 
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At last the boat grated on the shore. So 
well had reason done its work that Kate 
followed the chopper into his rude house 
with the full expectation of seeing a stran- 


r. 

The house was divided into two rooms, 
below, and Kate sat down in the first, while 
the chopper went in to prepare the sick 
fan for her visit. She heard the man speak, 
and the reply. The voice was very faint and 
weak, but it sounded in her ears with the 
distinctness of a chime of bells. She had 
found Fred at last. The joy of the mo- 
ment made her dizzy ; but it was no time to 
faint, she must see him once more. How 
she made her way to where he was, she 
never could tell. Oh, how paie and thin he 
had grown! The joy of seeing her was too 
much, and he fell back in his chair, insen- 
sible. But joy does not always kill, and at 
the end of an hour he declared that he felt 
stronger than he had before for weeks. 

Matters were explained to the chopper, 
and he, in turn, told how Mr. Clayton came 
there. He had been down to the city, one 
day, for stores, and was just getting into his 
boat to start for home, when a man came 


stumbling down to the shore, and pitchéd 
headlong into the water. He had had but 
little difficulty in getting the man out; and 
being a stranger in those parts, he had 
thought of no other way but to take him to 
his own home, where he nursed him throu 

a om. sickness. Mr. Clayton had not 
him his name, and having no neighbors, 
Staying almost entirely at home, the man 
had heard nothing about Mr. Clayton's 
disappearance. After the fever left him, he 
had seemed to gain no strength, but used 
to lie for hours at a time without speaking, 
until at last his nurse got frightened about 
him, and had determined to get help some- 
where. The result was indeed a happy one, 

Mr. Clayton was able to be moved on 
board the boat, and, just as the clock was 
striking eight, was carried across his own 
threshold. Great was the surprise and joy 
on all sides. 

Fred and Kate had a long explanation, 
the next day, very satisfactory to both. 
But they will never forget those terrible 
months of separation ; and nothing will ever 
tempt either of them to play a part, or keep 
a secret from the other, again. 


THAT ODD CUFF-BUTTON. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 


ERALD ASHTON was the first one 
to board the train as it drew up with a 
shrick and a bang at the little way 
station whose narrow platform he had paced 
impatiently for an hour, for the train was be- 
hind time. A slight figure met him at the 
door of the rear car. There was only time 
for a hand-clasp, then “ We must hurry off,” 
the girl said. “ They came very near not 
stopping here at all. ould n’t it have been 
a joke if they had carried me on?” 

The young man had no time for answer, 
for the engine gave its warning scream, and 
in another moment they were standing on 
the platform alone, with the exception of the 
station master, who also filled the responsi- 
ble station of mail agent and postmaster, and 
now stood gazing at them admiringly. * 

“ How do you do, Miss Gracie?” he said, 
advancing with outstretched hand, as he 
caught the girl’s eye. “1 am glad to see 


you back again. How do you like school- 
by this time?” 

The little gloved hand fell in the great, 
bare, brown one as cordially as if he had 
been one of the fine gentlemen who used to 
bow at Grace Morgan’s feet. 

“I am quite well, Mr. Harrison, and I 


like school-teaching very much for the mon- 


ey it put in my pocket, you kn vy,” with a 
rippling that told plainly of the girl's 
sunny, Careless nature. 

yoo | it, and watching the two move 
off together toward the carriage that await- 
ed them, Harmon Marrison wondered, as he 
had often done before, what was the attrac- 
tion between the two natures. The one so 
bright, open, and trusting, the other so 
gloomy, suspicious, and exacting. He was 
not the only one who had marveled at the 
engagement now six months old. 

“ What is the matter with you, Gerald?” 
said Grace, turning in her sudden impetu- 
ous way as they reached the carriage. “To 
my certain knowledge you have not spoken 
a word since you met me. Are you sick, or 
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has the cat got your tongue, as the children 
? ” 


1 Neither one, Gracie,” he said quietly, as 
he lifted her to her seat as tenderly as any 
lover could have done. There was no one 
there to see if his arm did linger about her 
waist, and his lips brush her cheek. 

“Well, then,” she said pettishly, “act 
likeyou were glad tosee me! It’s vacation, 
did you know it? And I have two whole 
weeks to enjoy life in. I feel like a con- 
demned prisoner who has been granted a 
res ite.” 

nd with her vexation gone, 
she turned her sweet, bright face, glowing 
with pleasant anticipations, full upon her 


“ From all I can hear you seem to be en- 
joying your prison life immensely,” was the 
dry, cold answer. “Not many prisoners 
are allowed the privileges you seem to pos- 
sess, such as long horseback rides with 
handsome young gentlemen, varied with 
theatre and opera visits.” 

“Oh!” and there was a world of quiet 
scorn in the voice. “So you have been 
“hearing things ” again, have you? I won- 
der that Mr. Gerald Ashton with his fine 
sense of honor should allow himself to listen 
to every mischievous tattler who comes in 
his way.” 

“It was not tattle, Grace Morgan,” he 
said sternly now. “It was a true friend 
who told me for my own good that my be- 
trothed wife was accepting the attentions of 
another man with my ring on her finger. 
Even going so far as to wear his cuff-button. 
I suppose because there was not room for 
two betrothal rings upon her finger. You 
see I know this to be true, Gracie, for there 
is the cuff-button.” 

Pointing to the slender wrist where the 
heavy, costly button, plainly not a lady’s, 
—? and shone with every turn of the 


The hot blood rushed into the girl’s 
cheeks now, and a light as fiery as that in 
his own flashed in er blue eyes that had 

n so lovelit and tender. She laughed 
again, a bitter mirthless laugh. 

“Yes, there is the cuff-button,” she said, 
“and there also is your ring. Take it, take 
it, I cannot breathe while it is on my finger. 
You are insulting, Gerald Ashton! You, 
who call yourself a gentleman! Who dare 
to say you love me, but yet listen and be- 
lieve every word that is said against me, 
without giving me a chance to defend my- 
self. I have borne with your groundless 
jealousy and dishonoring suspicions for 
months without an answering word, but you 
have driven me too far, sir! 1 could explain 
my actions so that even you could find no 

t with them, but I never will, — never! 
Do you understand? And as for this cuff- 


button, I shall always wear it as a remind- 
er” — 

“ Gracie, Gracie,” broke in Gerald, alarm- 
ed and humbled by the impetuous earnest- 
ness of her manner. “I only wanted an 
explanation. I should believe your lightest 
word against the world.” 

“ Why did n’t you do it then? I had 
told you I loved you, and promised to be 
your wife. Was not that enough? It is 
too late now for explanations. There lies 

our ring. Ithas fallen like your confidence 
in me.” 

“ But, Gracie,” very humbly now, “ let us 
reason a little.” 

“The time is past for reasoning also. 
You have shown me plainly that we never 
could be happy together. For your moth- 
er’s and sister’s sake we will be friends, but 
never anything more.” 

He made no further effort to change her 
decision, for he knew her nature too well, 
and the drive was finished in silence, the 
silence and bitterness of death to those two 
proud hearts. 

Gracie was warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Ashton and Hattie, who, if they noticed the 
coldness between the two, said nothing of it, 
for it was nothing unusual. The course of 
their love had never “run smooth.” 

Hattie had planned various amusements 
for Gracie’s holidays, and though the girl 
entered into all of them with feverish eager- 
ness, she had many lonely, unhappy hours,. 
for the love that has gene with one’s growth 
is not easily uprooted. 

One night for a wonder the family were 
alone together gathered round a great wood 
fire that roared merrily up the wide chimney. 
Colonel Ashton, having just received a 
fresh batch of pamphlets and newspapers, 
was happy, with his own particular — by 
his side. Mrs. Ashton busy with light knit- 
ting-work. Gerald at the centre-table, with 
a book in his hand, but his eyes were often- 
est upon the group at the fireside, where 
Hattie had thrown herself upon the rug with 
her head in Gracie’s lay. 

Directly he was startled by the exclama- 
tion, “ y, Gracie, where is your ring ?” 

Hattie had just discovered its absence. 
He listened painfully for the answer which 
came lightly and carelessly enough. 

“Oh, 1 got tired of it, Hattie, and ex- 
changed it for a cuff button. Is it not hand- 
some?” 

And he caught the gleam of the jeweled 
button as the white wrist was held up for 
inspection. 

He could hear no more, but hurriedly left 
the room. Ofcourse there must be an ex- 

lanation then between the women, and be- 
ore they slept all knew that the engagement 
was broken. They could‘not blame Grace, 
for to them she could give the whole story 
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of the odd cuff-button. She had been riding 
with a crowd of young people, — exercise 
that was absolutely necessary for her health, 
—had lost one of her cuff-buttons, and Mr. 
Lester had gallantly offered his until the 
ride was ended. The gentleman had been 
called away suddenly, and there had been 
no opportunity to return the button, so 
she still wore it. That was all. She did 
nct know who had told Gerald, and she did 
not care. It was sufficient for her to know 
that he had no taith in her when she was out 
of his sight. 

The next day letters came for Grace. 
One from her only sister who had married, 
and now lived in Kansas, entreating, almost 
commanding, her to give up “that hateful 
school,” and come toher. “ We havea nice 
little home, good society, and, O Gracie, 
you have never seen the baby!” 

The invitation had been made often be- 
fore, and as often declined, but now Grace’s 
decision was announced without hesitation. 
She should go. She was tired of teachiag, 
and she wanted to see Helen and the baby. 
And though they could not hide their tears, 
no one tried to change it, for they knew it 
was best she should go. So, two weeks 
later, having seen sher successor take her 
place in the school-room, she told them ail 
good-by, and started for a new home in a 
strange land. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIVE YEARS LATER. 


re with a hoarse shriek and a bang 
the train drew up atthe little way sta- 
tion where five years ago Gerald Ashton 
greeted Grace Morgan; and now he is here 

in for the same purpose, but lingering in 
the background while Mrs. Ashton and Hat- 
tie, who has grown very mature and woman- 
ly, press forward to meet the tall, graceful 
woman, who is assisted to the platform by 
Hattie’s intended husband. 

There is nothing slight or childish about 
Grace Morgan now, in form or feature. To 
the world she is a cold, haughty woman, 
who is justly proud of the name and fame 
she has won. There aré no traces now of 
weary days spent in the school-room. Her 
pen has been her emancipator, and the rose 
velvet of her cheek is unmarked by asingle 
furrow of care, and the violet eyes have not 
lately been dimmed by tears. But that the 
warm, loving heart is still there is evinced 

the impulsive movement when she sees 
attie, the quick embrace, and the lingering 
kiss. 

Gerald sees all this at his first glance, and 
shrinks more and more within himself at 
the sight. He has never ceased to love her, 


but what chance has -he to win back the 
love of this glorious woman who stands so 
far above him? He hardly dares even.to 
come and speak to her, but he knows this 
must be done to save appearances, so he 
comes forward with a coolness and noncha- 
lance he does not feel. The little hand lies 
in his a moment, the blue eyes meet his as 
they would a stranger’s. 

He also is changed, Grace sees. There 
is a nobler, manlier look about him. The 
mouth no longer droops discontentedly at 
the corners, but the lips close firmly with the 
resolute purposes of life. The dark eyes 
no longer scan one with the doubtful glance 
that says, “ Are you truthful? Can I trust 
you?” but they gaze steadily into yours 
with a gleam that says, “I am true, and | 
trust the world until it deceives me.” 

Gracie sees all this, and her heart beats 
faster in spite of herself. She has only 
come for a short visit, just to be present at 
Hattie’s wedding, and the days fly past as if 
fairy winged. 

All too fast for Gerald, who finds himself 
fast giving up to the love that overpowers 
him. What would he not give to know if 
the thought or sight of him awakens one 
single emotion in the proud heart he drove 
away from him? He is determined that 
he will know before he lets her leave him. 

So on the night of the wedding, when it 
is over, and the moon is shining with a soft- 
ened splendor, he finds her alone for a mo- 
ment, and asks her in a voice strangely 
tremulous if she will walk with him once 
more to the foot of the lawn where the river 
flows as | yp nae by as if no such thing as 
love and doubt and suspense were known 
in all the peaceful world around it. 

He has a purpose 1n taking her there, for 
there it was almost six years ago, when just 
such a moonlight glorified the earth, they 
plighted their troth together, and when they 
reach the bank, with a strength born of de- 
spair, he begins his story, she listening in 
silence with the long lashes sweeping her 
cheek. 

He does not spare himself in the least, 
that is, his old jealous, doubting self, but he 
touches very lightly upon the faults of the 
willful, childish girl he hadloved. He takes 
all the blame upon his own broad shoulders, 
but he tells her he is changed, he has had 
his bitter lesson, and he loves her yet. Can 
she forgive him? Is there any love left in 
her heart for him? 


And what is her answer? Slowly she 
lifts from her bosom a slender gold chain, 
and there, gleaming pe gil as ever, he 


sees that jet-and-gold cuff button with the 
“L.” raised in diamonds upon it; and her 
voice clear and cold falls upon his ear. 
“Yes, I still wear that fatal cuff-button, 
Gerald Ashton! And why? Simply to re- 
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mind me that there is no true love or faith 
in the heart of man. Five years ago you 
had my heart at your feet, and you trampled 
upon it. It is too late now to gather up the 
ments.” 
nd she turns and leaves him with a firm, 
unbroken step. He does not speak to re- 
call her, for he deems his sentence just, but 
he sinks prone upon the bank in such an 
ny of despair and self-abasement as 
comes but once in life to the heart of man, 
and upon which he is ashamed that even the 
eyes of God can look. 
Buthark! Whose light step is that upon 


the yielding sand? Whose warm breath 
upon his cheek, and whose dear arms clasp 
his neck, and draw him to his feet ? 

“ Gerald ! Gerald!” the passionate voice 
breathes rather than speaks, “I can’t bear 
this any longer! I do love you, — I have 
always loved you. Oh, this old cuff-button ! 
I hate it, and I have always hated it! 
There!” 

And with a quick movement, that breaks 
the chain that held it, that odd cuff-button 
gleames through the air, and, cleaving the 
water, sinks like lead to the bottom of the 
crystal river. 


THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


HE methods of obtaining perfumes from 
flowers form a peculiarly interesting 
study. Of these methods there are four, — 
expresston, distillation, maceration, and ab- 
sorption. 
xpression is employed only when the 
yield of volatile oil is very prolific, as in the 
skin of the orange, lemon, citron, and so 
forth. In these cases the parts of the plant 
containing the essential oil are put, some- 
times in a bag made of strong cloth, and at 
others are put directly into the press, when, 
by mere mechanical force, the oil is squeezed 
out. The presses are made of iron, and 
range from six inches in diameter and 
twelve inches deep toa size which will hold 
one hundred weight, the press is of immense 
strength, and in the interior there is a false 
bottom, upon which the substance to be 
ueezed is placed, and over this an iron 
plate made to fit perfectly ; a powerful screw 
connected with this plate is then turned 
down ; this makes so great a pressure in the 
substance between the plates, that the little 
vessicles, in which the essential oil is con- 
tained, are broken, and it escapes through 
the apertures in the bottom of the press. 
The oils thus obtained are mixed with wa- 
tery extract, which is pressed out at the 
Same time, and from which it is necessary 
to be separated ; this it, in part, does for 
itself, if allowed to stand undisturbed, and, 
as the expressed oil rises to the top, it may 
be poured off, and filtered, if necessary. 

The second method is distillation. In 
obtaining perfumes by this process the plant, 
or portion of it, in which the odoriferous 
principle exists, is placed in an iron or glass 
receiver, varying in size, according to the 


quantity of the material, from one which will 
contain one to twenty gallons ; the substance 
is then covered with water, and a dome- 
shaped lid is fitted over it; this cover termi- 
nates in a pipe, which is twisted like a cork- 
screw, and is called the coil or worm, this 
passes through a receptacle filled with cold 
water. The water in the still is made to 
boil, and the hot steam rises, and passes 
through the coiled pipe, which being sur- 
rounded by cold water, the vapor is con- 
densed before it reaches the tap. With the 
steam the perfume rises, and liquifies at the 
same time. The liquid, which thus escapes, 
after standing, separate, and are finally di- 
vided by a funnel having a stop-cock in the 
middle of the narrow portion of it. By this 
method most of the ottos is procured. Oc- 
casionally rectified spirit of wine is placed 
upon the material, but in most cases it is 
found to be too wasteful, as it boils at’so 
low a temperature that a great quantity of 
the perfumery is left in the material, the 
heat not having intensity enough to disen- 
gage the odoriferous principle, especially in 
the case of seeds, such as cloves and cara- 


way. 
The French perfumers work their still by 
the direct action of fire, but this is liable to 


give a burned smell to the distillate. But 
in London perfumatories the stills are heat- 
ed by steam, under ten or fifteen pounds’ 
pressure, from a boiler. Oil of wintergreen, 
pepperment, cinnamon, cloves, and so forth, 
are obtained by this method. 

Maceration, the third process, is thus per- . 
formed: A pomade is made of refined suet 
mixed with purified lard, which is then put 
into metal or porcelain pans, and then melt- 
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ed by steam or hot-water baths, after which 
the kind of plants containing the desired 
odor are carefully picked, and placed in the 
liquid fat. They are permitted to remain 
there from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
This fat has an affinity for the otto of flow- 
ers, and draws it out, becoming itself highly 
perfumed. The fat is then strained, and 
new flowers take the place of the former 
ones. This process is repeated ten or fif- 
teen times, until the perfume is of the de- 
sired strength. To obtain perfumed oil the 
same operation is performed, except that in- 
stead of suet the finest olive oil is employed. 
Thus the same results are obtained. These 
oils are called Huille Antigue of whatever 
- perfume may have been used. Orange, rose 
and cassie compounds are enerally pre- 
pared in this way, and then finished by en- 
fleurage. Many | gy such as orris, 
vanilla, civet, and musk, are obtained by 
maceration in rectified spirit instead of fat. 
Absorption, or enfleurage, as the French 
call it, is the most important to the perfumer 
of all the methods, and yet it is the least un- 
derstood. It not only yields the most ex- 
uisite essence, indirectly, but the fine 
rench pomades and oils, so much admired, 
are thus obtained. The odor of some flow- 
ers is so extremely delicate that the heat re- 
uired by other methods would almost en- 
tirely destroy it. This operation is _per- 
formed with cold materials, and depends u 


on that affinity which all fats have to 
sorb odors. 


uare frames, about three inches deep, 
and having a glass bottom ‘two feet wide, 
and three long, are procured. A layer of 
fat a quarter of an inch in thickness js 
spread over the glass with a spatula, and 
the flowers are scattered over this so that it 
is entirely covered, and they are left from 
twelve to seventy-two hours. 

Some perfumers have as many as three 
thousand of these frames at work during a 
season. They are filled, and piled one 
above another. The flowers are changed 
so long as the season lasts, which is some- 
times more than three months. 

For oils of the same perfumes coarse cot- 
ton cloths are filled with fine olive oil, and 
laid upon frames of wire gauze instead of 

lass. The flowers are laid on these and 
eft till fresh ones can be procured. This 
is repeated a number of times, after which 
the oil is pressed out. The most exquisite 
of the flower perfumes are secured in this 
way. The fragrance of the rose obtained 
by this process in delicacy far exceeds the 
otto obtained by distillation. These pom- 
ades divided into small lumps, and perfumed 
oils, are macerated in fine French or cologne 
spirit to make the French Zsfris, or spirit 
of any particular flower. 

By these different methods all the volatile 
oils or perfumes are obtained, and they con- 
stitute the perfumers’ working materials. 
By their combination the “ Bouquets,” as the 
French term them, are formed. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


BY PROF. SERANOS- D. PATRIE. 


ITHOUT the sun, Nature would be 
without life, dead and inanimate. A 
bene‘icent Creator, by bringing light into the 
world, has spread over its surface organiza- 
tion, feeling and thought. Let us glance at 
a few of the most striking examples of the 
effect of light and heat upon animal life. 
Among infusoria — those microscopic an- 
imalcules which develop in stagnant water — 
there exists a daily and a nightly 
respiration, the inverse of each other, aad 
exactly like that of the green parts of plants. 
Those which contain green color or chloro- 
‘phyll probably produce oxygen at the ex- 
pense of the carbonic acid contained in the 
water.. The oxygenation of the water effect- 
ed. by these little beings varies very consid- 
erably in the space of twenty-four hours. 
It is at its lowest point when the sun rises, 


and reaches the maximum about four in the 
afternoon. Should dark clouds cover the 
sky, the phenomena are suspended. All 
animals breathe in the night in the same 
manner as in the day, but with less intensi- 
ty at all times they are burning carbon in 
their tissues, and forming carbonic acid, 
only the activity is much greater in light 
than in darkness. The nutritive action is 
very greatly accelerated by light, and lessen 
ed by darkness, a fact which has been long 
known and acted upon by agriculturists. 
If the farmer’s wife wishes to fatten her 
poultry for the market, she shuts them up 
in small dark coops. If her husbsnd pre- 
pares his oxen for the Christmas shows, 
they are not left in the fields, but placed in 
stalls where light is admitted through small 
loopholes, In this twilight the food is as 
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similated very slowly, instead of bein: 
burned up in the circulation of the blood, 
and accumulates more easily in the organs. 
But animals suffer from such treatment, 
just as the plant fades when deprived of the 
sun, If they do not die from the absence 
of light, they are often completely trans- 
formed, and their organization is changed in 
the least advantageous manner for the full 
exercise of their vital faculties. Wiiliam 

Edwards, to whom science owes so many 

'yesearches as to the action of physical 
nts, placed some eggs of the frog in two 
glasses full of water, one of which was trans- 
~ parent; the other was covered with black 
r, and thus rendered impermeable to 
fight. In the first, the eggs developed natu- 
rally; those in the dark, however, did not 
advance further than rudimentary embryos. 
Having tried the same experiment with the 
young of the toad, a similar result was ob- 
tained: those which were in the light soon 
reached the adult stage; the others re- 
mained unchanged, or approached the full- 
grown stage with great difficulty. 

Still more complete researches have been 
carried on as to the eggs of the common 
house-fly, taken simultaneously in bell- 
glasses of various colors. All the eggs 
were hatched ; but after four or five days, a 
very remarkable difference might be ob- 
served. Those in the violet ana blue glass- 
es were by far the most developed; under 
the green they were the smallest; whilst 
the red, yellow, and white produced insects 
of a medium size. As to the quantity of 
carbonic acid formed by the respiration of 
various creatures under these circumstances, 
that exhaled by the frog under the influence 
of daylight is greater far than in darkness. 
With respect to birds, it was not sensibly 
affected by the different colored glasses un- 
der which they were placed by the experi- 
menters nor were small mammifers, such 
as mice. But then it may be worthy of no- 
tice that their skins are covered with feath- 
ers and hair, and the light does nut strike 
directly on the surface; whilst the frog 
shows a difference of one third more under 
the green rays of the spectrum than under 
the red. It was also perceived that the cu- 
taneous exhalation of watery vapor in 
darknes8 was nearly one-half less than in 
either white or violet light. 

In almost all animals, the iris of the eye 
is affected by light; it is visibly contracted ; 
whilst the heat produces a contrary effect. 
Dr. Brown Séquard, a well-known author- 


2 on brain diseases, has remarked this 
enomenon in eyes which have been sepa- 
tated from the body for some time. Dark- 
hess even produces blindness, as in the case 
of the curious flesh-colored Proteus (one of 
the Amphibia or Frog-class), which is found 
aly in the subterranean waters of the caves 


of Adelsberg, or in the case of the Blind 
Fish and Blind Rats of the Manmoth Cave 
of Kentucky. Such a result illustrates the 
law of disuse whereby a part or organ 
whose function has ceased, grows less and 
less, and finally disappears. Animals bred 
in the dark, as a rule, evince the strongest 
antipathy to light; and if suddenly exposed. 
to the rays of the summer sun, death fre- 
quently ensues. Even the slightest gleam 
of daylight may occasion convulsions. 
Such animals as the Proteus, Cave Rat, and 
so forth, are said to be destitute of the or- 
gans of vision; but with the assistance of a 
microscope, two small tubercles, occupying 
the place of eyes, may be discovered. 
They show great irritability, as betrayed by 
the color of the skin. It changes to a beau- 
tiful scarlet when provoked; and their 
bodies being transparent, the circulation 
may be distinctly traced. 

Some very curious experiments have late- 
ly been made as to the predilection which 
animals have for different colored rays. 
There are some almost microscopic crusta- 
ceans very common in fresh water (for ex- 
ample, the daphnia or “ branch-horned wa- 
ter-flea” ) remarkable for the eagerness with 
which they rush toward the light. Some of 
them were placed in a well-darkened glass, 
around which the little creature wandered. 
A luminous spectrum was then introduced; 
and as soon as the color appeared, they be- 
came much agitated, and gathered together 
in the bright rays. By holding a screen be- 
fore it, they were again dispersed. It seem- 
ed as if all the colors were attractive ; but 
they rushed most — to the yellow and 
green. If a rapid change were made to 
the violet, they went away for an instant. 
Whilst the crowd was in the yellow, a suffi- 
ciently large number appeared in the red, 
fewer in the blue, growing less and less in 
the violet. Certain species of jelly-fish, 
confined in a dark vessel, will follow instinct- 
ively the light of a bull’s-eye lantern flashed 
round their abode; thus proving the exist- 
ence in these low forms pe special sensi- 
tiveness to light-rays. The most luminous 
portion of the spectrum was chosen by the 
Daphnia, just as we ourselves should do. 
They acted like a man who, anxious to read 
his paper by the help of a spectrum, would 
certainly place it in the yellow and not in 
violet rays; so that it may be fairly conclu- 
ded that animals receive relatively the same 
impressions on the retina as more highly or- 
ganized beings. It has often been remarked 
that eclipses of the sun produce on animais 
and some savage nations very similar ef- 
fects, all manifesting their fear by unmistak-~ 
able signs. 

In nearly all animals clothed in fur or 
feathers the color of the body is deeper 
above than beneath, and these colors 
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w darker in summer than in winter. 
he white or light-colored moths that fly by 
night cannot boast of the lovely hues be- 
longing to the butterflies sporting in the 
sun; and among the latter, the varieties 
that appear in spring are more brilliant 
and fresh than the autumnal ones, the 
azure and golden dust in which they are ar- 
age following the tone of ambient nature. 
The owl and most night-birds wear a som- 
bre dress of gray or fawn, and the softness 
of their integuments contrasts strongly with 
the rigidity of those which fly by day. 
Every lover of the sea-shore must have re- 
marked the difference of the shades on the 
shells which seek shelter under the rocks, 
compared with those lying in the light; 
and, lastly, what a difference there is be- 
tween cold regions and equatorial countries ! 
The color of the birds, animals, and rep- 
tiles which people the immense forests, or 
lie on the banks of the broad rivers of the 
torrid zone, are of dazzling brightness; 
whilst in the polar regions the tints are 
white or gray, and much akin to the snow in 
which they live. 

Nor is the difference only to be observed 
in color; but also their forms are connected 
with the action of light, and consequently 
of climate. The flora and fauna of our 
earth acquire an increasing perfection as 
they advance from north to south, The 
nearer they draw to the maximum of light 
and heat, the more they are loaded with 
beauty. Active and joyous lives, finished 
forms, and splendid skins distinguish the 
various species of the tropical regions. 

It only remains to notice the relaticns 
of light as regards the being who possesses 
the most sources of enjoyment in it, and 
can best express what he feels, — man him- 
self. Even the infant of a day old instinct- 
ively seeks and turns to the side from 
which the daylight breaks in; and it is 
from our eyes that we gain the ideas of the 
exterior world and all esthetic impressions. 
The excitability of the retina presents vari- 
ations of all kinds; prisoners who have 
been shut: up for many years in dark dun- 
geons are known to have acquired the fac- 
ulty of seeing everything distinctly, whilst at 
the same time their eyes became sensible to 
the slightest variation of light. When La- 
voisier was consulted by the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, on the question of light- 
ing the city, he found, after some attempts, 
that his sight failed in distinguishing with 
sufficient delicacy the relative intensity of 
different flames he wished to compare. He 
had a room hung with black, and shut him- 
self up for six weeks in total darkness. 
After this trying and voluntary seclusion, 
the sensibility of his retina was so improved 
that he perceived the smallest distinction. 

It has) always been found that there is 


serious peril to the eyesight when a person 
= suddenly from a dark place to the 

rilliant sunshine of a summer day. It js 
related of Dionysius the Tyrant that one 
of his acts of cruelty consisted in putting 
his unhappy prisoners suddenly into a 
building with open spaces and the walls 
whitened, after they had long been in a dark 
cell. The contrast sufficed to make them 
blind. Xenophon relates how a large num- 
ber of Greek soldiers lost their sight from 
the reflection of the snow, when crossin 
the Armenian mountains. Those who have 
visited the regions of the Pole bear testi- 
mony to similar effects; and even a few 
hours spent in crossing a Swiss mountain 
frequently occasion severe inflammation and 
pain. Should the impression of light be 
strong and instantaneous, the retina is the 
part that suffers most; when it is less pow- 
erful and continued for a long time, the 
humors of the eye are affected. Even fatal 
attacks of sunstroke are believed to be pro- 
duced not by the heat, as most persons 
imagine, but by the action of light. Sun- 
stroke may occur even in spring. When 
the temperature is not high, an intense arti- 
ficial light will produce the same results, es- 
pecially the electric light. It appears as if 
the violet part of the luminous rays are the 
cause of this affection, since screens which 
absorb them preserve the eyes of those who 
are engaged in experimenting on this kind 
of light. 

Every one must have observed the ac- 
tion of light on the skin of man; it im 
browns and tans our integuments by alter- 
ing and developing the coloring matter 
which they contain. Those parts of our 
bodies which are uncovered, as the face and 
hands, are much darker than the rest. 
Even in the same neighborhood the inhabi- 
tants of the rural districts are darker than 
those of the town. At more distant lati- 
tudes, the dwellers in a country differ sensi- 
bly in complexion according to the intensity 
of the solar light. Three varieties may be 
clearly traced in Europe, — the olive brown, 
with black eyes, hair, and beard; the chest- 
nut, with azure-blue eyes and yellow beard; 
and the fair, with paler blue eyes, and red 
hair. The white skin of the European al- 
lows the observer to see the tariations 
made by light and heat more clearly; but if 
less marked, the facts of discoloration are 
as discernible elsewhere. The Arab-Scy- 
thian race has only half its representatives 
in Europe and Central Asia; the other 
half descends to the Indian Ocean, testify- 
ing’ by the deeper brown tint to the ever-in- 
creasing heat of the climate. In the Hy- 
malaya we find Hindus who may be call 
fair; whilst those of Coromandel, Malabar, 
and Ceylon may vie with some negro tribes 
in the darkness of their skin, The ancient 
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monuments of Egypt show that their artists 
understood this fact, for the men who lived 
in the open air are represented red-brown ; 
whilst the women, who were shut up, have a 
pale yellow tint. In the present day, those 
travelers who set out from the mouth of 


* the Nile and trace it to its source can dis- 


cern the regular ascent from light to dark. 
Barrow tells us that the .Manchou Tartars 
have grown paler — their residence in 
China. Among the yellow races of Sunda 
and the Maldive Islands, the women, who 
are always veiled, are white as wax; so 
also the jeweness of Cairo and Syria, from 
the same cause, have a pale, wan appear- 
ance. The Eskimo tribes, shut up in their 
cabins during the long Ar¢tic winter, show 
the effects in their whiteness. Though heat 
and other conditions may intervene, still 
‘the power of luminous radiation is incontro- 
vertible. It is interesting to note that the 
pigment-cells in the skin of a frog contract 
under the influence of light, and expand 
in darkness; and an allied arrangement 
produces the kaleidoscopic changes of col- 
or in cuttle-fishes and chameleons. 

All our system of organic functions shares 
in the benefit of this wonderful gift; dark- 


‘ness seems to favor the susceptibility of the 


mucous membranes to cold, produces flac- 
cidity of the softer portions of the body, 
otilihegs, and rickets. Miners working un- 
der ground, and men living in badly lighted 
workshops, are exposed to all these causes 
of physiological discomfort. There are 
some rays of the spectrum which seem to 
act on animal life in the same way as dark- 
ness; for instance, orange light, which re- 
tards the development of frogs; yet this is 
gg favorable for plants, just as green 
light, which destroys them, suits living 


creatures. Thus there is akind of opposition 
and equilibrium in the two great kingdoms 
of Nature; and spring becomes to mana 
powerful stimulant, a privileged and en- 
chanting season, by the production of green | 
buds which it opens after the gloom of win- 
ter. 

There seems to exist a correlation be- 
tween the perfection of forms and luminous 
intensity; ethnography demonstrates that 
light tends to develop the different parts of 
the body in harmonious proportion. Hum- 
boldt tells us that among the Mexican and 
Peruvian Indians, he never saw any individ- 
ual having a natural deformity; they are ex- 
tremely rare among races with deeply color- 
ed skins. Men who live almost without 
clothing are in a constant bath of light; 
no part of the body is hidden from the vivi- 
fying action of the solar rays, hence arises 
an equilibrium in every function and devel- 
opment. 

The same remark applies equally to the 
intellectual faculties; they find in light a 
consolation for the sadness of external 
things. Thoughts imprisoned and silent in 
a dark cell are aroused by the brightness of 
a well-lighted room. We can none of us 
avoid feeling the depression of a dark, rainy 
day, nor resist the joyousness of the sum- 
mer sun. How can we help being in uni- 
son with all. animate and inanimate nature, 
which, as soon as the light touches them, vi- 
brate, start, and manifest, in a thousand differ- 
ent languages, the stimulating and enchant- 
ing pleasure of the contact! Instinctively 
we seek it elsewhere, and are always happy 
when we succeed in finding it; and thus it 
will ever be until we reach the source of in- 
finite and eternal light in a world where no 
darkness exists. 


DO not proudly claim the sight 
I In gardens, like the jasmine white, 
Or like the rose; 
But maidens pass my sisters by, 
And on me with a pensive sigh 
Their looks repose. 


When he who feels love’s bitter pains 

Beholds me, instant through his veins 
New life doth run; 

And he is happy, for he deems 

That of him at that moment dreams 
His darling one. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., Decempar, 1880, 


THE HEART’S-EASE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ESTEVAN ECHEVERRIA, OF BUENOS AYRES.-— BY SANDA ENOS,. 


I am a pleasing messenger: 

From her to hin, from him to her, 
I flying go 

To of happiness 

That bids the tear-drops of distress 
No longer flow, 


In me the heart’s supreme content, 
Its passion and its sentiment, 
e more glad the lover g 
And make less sad the lover sad, 
I blossom here. 


‘C 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


ITH March comesa certain amount of 

decision as to fashions for spring 
wear; we begin to see not only what the 
miiliners, dressmakers, and stores have pro- 
vided, but what the public have bought or 
are most inclined to buy, and what style, 
amid an unusually large number in dress- 
making, is the prevailing one. Plush has 
been adopted with enthusiasm; we have 


plush bodices, entire dresses of tron plush 
trimmings, plush bonnets and hats, and, 
newer than all, plush shoes, the plush in 
this case being closely woven, like velvet. 
We are wearing such a profusion of ma- 


chine-made laces that Calais is busy on 


new styles, 

The new ruffles are box-plalted in double 
rows, turning downwards from the neck, 
but plush collars are prepared edged with 
lace, and plush hoods and collars with re- 
vers in front are fashionably worn in the 
evening, while for morning the large square 
and round collars reaching to the shoulders 
have come in again, made of Irish linen, 
with broad hems edged with lace, and also 
of closely tucked muslin. A large lace bow 
and Steinkirk tie make a dressy finish to 
the front of a dress, and much style is 


ames 


| 
| 
| | 


thereby imparted toa toilette. For dinner, | soft, yet warm, fine, and light. Tailor-made 
latge collars are worn of muslin edged with | jackets continue to be worn, and plush- 
lace, and forming ends and cascades of lace ' 
jn front, also covering the bodice. 

A mantle is rather a heavy investment this 
winter, for the most fashionable are bro- 
cated velvet or satin loaded with trimming — 
jet, chenille, plush, feathers, and such fur 
as skunk, unplucked beaver, black fox, and 
raccoon, The Directoires and: long ‘visites 
are the prevailing sha but those curi- 
ous’ surplice cloaks which came out last 
summer are likely to be very general. 
They are gathered round the neck like a 
sarplice, standing up unbecomingly above 


lined hoods appear on ulsters and jackets as 
well as satin hoods, a flower painted on the 


the shoulders. They have very short 
sleeves, and fall loosely about the figure. 
jet and dollars trimming 
costing ten ot fifteen dollars, are laced 
the back of many of the dolmans, and 
galons and fringes of chenille, beads 
and crimped silk border them, these trim- 
being so made that when but on the 
front, the chenille and silk fall en cascade. 
kand steel is the best new mixture in 
Beside the plush and imitation 
alskin trimmings, the Parisians have 
ight out some Duvet or down bands, 
which look just like fur, and are feathers; 
the'sé-ealled Chinchilla has the smoothest | 
and most close-set surface, mottled al! over ; : 
While the ‘Marabout, in black and brown, is | satin in the centre, such as lilies on old 
23 
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or marguerites on cardinal. Stock- 
ingnette jackets have been. much worn this 
winter, and a new kind has a fluffy interwo- 
ven lining; they have two great merits, — 
they are warm, and they show off the figure 
to advantage. Some charming pelisses are 
now being extensivel tonized in Paris, 
made ‘of a thick cloth felted on one side; 
cords appear on them, as indeed they do on 
most French mantles, or the cords cross the 
chest en militaire. 

Frenchwomen of taste and fashion, who 
make dress a study, select the richest bro- 
cades ot the largest terns for winter 
cloaks, and choose either the visite or 
Directoire forms, both of which show off 
the cut velvet and chenille designs to per- 
fection. Such mantles are bordered with 
curled feathers as well, as with jet, chenille, |; 
and fur, and are slightly but always 
lined with a bright color, 

There is nothing.very new in children’s 
fashions. The Princesse is the foundation 
of most of the white frocks for very young 


ones, the variety lying chiefly in the puffed 


fronts and !sashes. Older 

plaited skirts and tunics, and Norfolk jack. 
ets or full bodices. Fur is much used for 
trimming the frocks, as well as the 

the latter descends quite to the hem of 
little dress. 

Teagowns are becoming the 

loose Princess dress in plush, the front 
breadth all lace (one row upon another) ; 
others have a short skirt and lon 
jacket, both trimmed with deep gat 
of silk, but nearly all ,have hoods or 
ted hoods at the back, 


present the back is kept out with small 
crinolettes, made of steel or crinoline p; 
er; viz.,a sort of woven horsehair. Noth. 
ing very new has come to the fore; but for 
long dresses, a piece of muslin cut the size 
‘of the back bre 
‘carried to the waist, seems the ost suc- 
— 

ow, and preventing the 
‘ing too much. 


have kilt. 


; 
the 


loose 


herings: 


creeping im.) 


Crinolines are slowly 


th, with plaited flounces 


lan fot giving just the nece 
k breadth cling 


HAD pored over my German translation | 


till my head ached and my cheeks seem- 

ed on fire, and was not sorry to be interrupt- 

ed as | saw my younger brot ér John, or Jack, 

as he was familiariy called, coming up the 

omy taking two steps ata time, as was his 
abit. 


warm September air; but, after the manner 
of boys of twelve, he chose to enter trrough 
the window instead of. the door, and landed 
in our elder sister's work-basket, that for 
the first time within my recollection was 
left out of place. . 

The catastrophe at once sobered him, and 
he helped me as tar as lay in his power to 

t things back in their proper places. I, 

ing notoriously disorderly, found the task 
a difficult one, but after a while we restored 
partial order, and | dergandéd the cause of 
this unexpected visit. 

“Old Elliott’s gweetings are ripe,” he 
mysteriously whispered. 

Well, what of that?” asked with all 

fs’ senority gave 


the dignity my three 
me. 
“ Don’t take on 


HOW-@& TOMBOY BECAME A WOMAN. 


BY LILY WEST. 


The window was open to admit the |. 


I never could browbeat this brother of 
mine, his self-praise was sublime, and I 
must confess my imagination pictured those 
juicy, ripe sweetings in a tempting light, that 
fairly “ made my teeth water,” as Jack used 
to say. 

= A books were thrown aside without 
further ai ent, and we were soon on our 
way to “old Elliott” ’s apple, orchard. 

“ Old Elliott,” as my brother called him, 
was a wealthy gentleman of perhaps thiny 
yorns who had passed the last ten years of, 

is life abroad, and had recently come home 
to join his mother and sisters, who had 
meanwhile resided in the family mansion, 
by the finest residence in the neighbgr.: 


The feminine portion of the family we 
knew, as they were visitors at Pay 0 
but we — that is, Jack and I — did 
prove of them. The mother we lik 


enough, but the sisters were schoolmarmy, 
as we called them, meaning they had.on 
several occasions. repro us when Wey 


had been of some flagrant misdemeah 


airs, miss, as if you never 


3 hooked apples !” 


ors, — indeed I presume our 


for orderly conduct was none of the ie 


” 
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_ The brother: we had not seen, but we 
made up our minds he was like his sisters, 
afii that we must stand on the defensive 
where he was concerned. 

The apple orchard was soon reached. On- 

three fields.to:cross,.and a few fences to 
climb, and we saw before us the trees loaded 
with their ripe and unripe fruit. 

«The. sweeting tree stood in the farthest 
end of the orchard, and it was one of the 
-tallest trees in the field. To grasp the low- 
“est limb and swing ourselves into it was~ 
easy enough for such young athletes as we, 
we at once began to eat. 

Our code of honor was very rigid, though 
' differing. somewhat from the prevailing idea. 
We did not hesitate to take as many apples 
as we could eat on the spot, but would have 
considered it the height of meanness to car- 
ty any away with us.. ; 

We were having ahappytime. Jack 
confidential, and was describing a fight from 
which he came off victorious, when all at 
once a loud bark startled us. A fine Gor- 
don setter was making straight for our tree, 
and to our dismay two gentlemen were a 
short distance behind. We could n’t re- 
treat, on account of the dog, and Jack hur- 

pe 

“ Let ’s brass it out.” 

So we concluded to brass it out, and tried 
to look innocent as the two gentlemen came 


up. 
“Hollo there ! what are you up to?” said 
one of them, —“ stealing apples ? ” 


“ We are not stealing apples, sir,” I an- 
swered withdignity. “ Mr. Elliott, theown- 
¢ér of ‘the orchard, is a particular. friend ‘of 
ours. 


“Indeed, then I presume he has invited 
you to help yourselves,” he said. 

“Certainly,” I replied in freezing tones. 

He laug -naturedly, said, “ All 
right, eat. away for all I care,” and passed 
on 


“If old Elliott was like him we might 
have some fun,” said Jack. “He would 
have driven us off, and most.likely have set 
the dog on us.” 

But after this we did n't relish the apples 
quite so much,-—perhaps we had already 
eaten enough,—so we got down from the 


‘ tree, and went toward home. 


“You had better fix up your hair before 
anybody sees you: it looks like” — 
“ See there, Jack,” | interrupted. “ There 
is the very dog we just saw.” 
There on our front piazza was extend 
the very Gordon setter that had just barked 
atus. Who could he belong to? Certainly 
to. none of the neighbors, for we knew every 
8 I passed the parlor door I heard 
and knewemy-mother was entertain- 


ing callers;and was hurrying by when my | 


mother's voice called me in. As I stepped 
into the room my mother said, — 

“Here is another member of my family 
you have not seen, Mr. Elliott, my youngest 
daughter, Anna.” 

-Dire confusion took possession of mé as 
I beheld approaching me the 
who had seen mea minutes before up in 
his one eating his apples, and a burn- 
ing blush I felt suffusing my face as I recall- 
ede the assertion that | had made, that Mr. 
Elliott was a particelar friend of mine, and 
I was helping myself to apples at his invita- 
tion. 

I glanced quickly up at his face. Nota 
muscle betrayed that he recognized me, and 
by degrees I regained my self-possession. 
But I knew that my mother’s sense of mo 
was outraged by my appearance, as [ caught 
the expression of her face, and I. became all 
at once conscious of my disordered hair, 
and rumpled muslin dress. What would 
she say if she knew where Mr. Elliott had 
seen me ? 

Mr. Elliott took no notice of me during 
his call, and I had a good chance to’ ob- 
serve him. He was of medium size, but 
strongly made, and had, I thought, the most 
beautiful deep-blue eyes I had ever seen. 
A grave face when at rest, but capable of 
great variety of moods. 

Just as he was leaving he turned to me 
and said, — 

“ Miss Anna, if you have a taste for flow- 
ers, come and see mine, — I have some fine 
specimens ; and if you like fruit I havea 
good variety, particularly apples, — consider 
them at your service.” 

Again I felt the hot blood rushing to my 
face, but the words were accompanied 
such a good-natured twinkle of his eyes, that 
I felt he had not forgotten he was young 
himself once, and thought we should yet be 
good friends. 

As soon as he was gone the assembled 
party — that is, my father, mother, and sister 
Mildred —took me to task for my unpresent- 
able appearance. My father’s vft-repeated 
“ When will you be like other young ladies ?” 
my mother’s unfavorable comparison with 
herself at my age, at which timé she did the 
sewing and mending for a large family, 
and my sister’s “I believe you will’be a 
tomboy until you are twenty-five years old,” 


—all these reproaches | knew by heart, and 


received patiently, all but my sister’s: to her 


“I should rather be a tomboy, than a 
dried-up old maid like you.” 

She was twenty years old, and considered 
remarkably pretty, but taunt had the de- 
sirec effect, and a skirmish arose between 
us, which ended in her crytagi and my being 
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I marched straight up to the glass to see 
what had caused my family so much dissat- 
isfaction. The picture shown me was not 

ng ‘lady certainly, My 
brown hair, which my mother made me wear 
in two braids down my back, was certainly 
in a most dissheveled state, my collar limp, 
and, ap torn... What could Mr, Eljiott 
have ghtof me? I should like to have 
_ made a favorable impression on him; but a 
coarse tomboy who climbed trees and stole 
apples — what a horrible idea he must have of 
me}. Most likely be had already heard 
from his sisters that I rode on all the loads 
of hay, and went fishing and gunning with 
Jack. Of course that proud minx of a Mil- 
dred ay ged be his idea of a proper 


Just tion the -bell rang, and put an 
end to my bitter So I 
put myself in order, and descended. Jac 
whispered as he passed my seat a few min- 
utes 

“ Game, was n’t he, not to blab?” 

A few days afterward I met Mr, Elliott. 
It seemed to be my fate to be surprised by 
him in embarrassing situations. - 

This time 1 was gathering water-cresses 
for our early tea, and just as 1 was ready to 

home I saw, in the broadest part of the 
Gon. a clump of fine large ones, much bet- 
ter than any I had found. I often waded in 
the brook with Jack, so thought nothing: of 
taking off my boots and stockings and going 
in for them. Before I reached- the ban 
again a slight noise startled me, and lookin 
up I saw Mr. Elliott watching me wit 
t interest. The most provoking part of 
it was that he must have been watching me 
all the time, as he lay under a tree with a 
in his mouth, a book by his side. 
stood still. Nothing would have tempt- 
ed me to emerge from the water with my 
bare feet while he was there. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Anna. Quite a 
cool afternoon for the season.” 

Cool day! I s he would think so if 
he had to stand with his feet in this brook 
tor a while. Then a pause, and — 

“ Why have n’t you been to see my flow- 
ers yet? I have been expecting you. 

“ Have n’t you | dolls or toys for me to 
play with ?” pertly. . 

For his manner seersed to me such as he 
would use to a child. ; 

He laughed good-naturedly, and said, — 

“1 did n’t mean to offend you, but om 
know. 1 used to hold you on my lap a few 

ears ago, and it is difficult to realize you 
Con grown inte a young lady. You seem 
to me just as you used to be.” 

Yes, thought so; he considered me a 
child, and I fifteen, 

“ Mr. Elliott, I think it is time I came out 
of this water: my feet are most frozen.” 


“1 should think they would be. 1 
wondering why you staid there so long.” 

Still he made no effort to move. He 
thought, evidently, such a child as I would 
not be em to appear before him 
with, bare feet. Driven to desperation, | 
burst out, — r 

“ Mr. Elliott, if it is too much effort for 
you to move, agen turn your back tome 
while I come out?” 

“ Certainly, if yon wish it,” he said, with 
an amused smile, as if he were humoring a 
spoiled child. So he turned around, took’ 
up his book, and evidently forgot in a few 

put on my shoes st as quick- 
ly as possible, and during the operation kept 
my eyes.on Mr, Elliott to see what he was 
doing. I wonder if he were really absent 
minded enough to forget my presence, or if 
he were only trying to annoy me. He did n’t 
look as if he were fond of teasing; his face’ 
had the earnest look | had noticed the first 
time I saw.him, and I came to the conclw 
sion, which touched my pride somewhat, 
that he had simply forgotten my existence. 

I picked up my water-cresses with a jerk, 
and. was going away, when he called out, — 

“Ch, wait a minute, Miss Anna. I want 
to speak to you.” ; 

I tried to think what was the most digni- 
fied way of treating this moody gentleman, 
who ignored and recognized me at his plea» 
ure, and I concluded a tone of icy indiffer- 
ence was the most a oon So I answered 
inas chilling tones as | could assume, — 

Indeed!” 

He did n’t seemed chilled or disconcerted 
even by my manner as I expected, and rea 
sumed in his usual way, — 

“I wanted to ask you if you rode horse 
back?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, with a com 
I was far from feeling, for | divi what 
will ride with 

en perhaps th me 
some day. have tes ladies’ horse, and 
my sisters are not fond of riding. Will you 
go tomorrow ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” I answered quickly, for- 
getting the réé of hauteur.1 was playing. 
“ How splendid it will be!” 

“Will you be ready by three tomorrow 
afternoon? 1 will come over for you.” 

I hesitated a moment, for, to tell the truth, 
I had never ridden in my life, and I knew 
my mother would n’t dare have me attempt 
it. But I felt confident 1 could ride if 1 on- 
ly got a chance, and was determined not to 
let the opportunity slip. } 

“ Don’t come for me, please, Mr. Elliott,” 
I start from your 
place, if ve no objection.’ 

He rathér at my propo 
sition, and observed that usually on such 
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gteasions the gentleman was allowed to call 
for ‘the lady ; but as I insisted, he a; 
evidently thinRing I had some childish dis- 
Wke to being seen on horseback by my fam- 
ly. So agreeing to be at his house by three 
o’clock ‘te next afternoon, I set out for 
home, thinking joyfully of the great happi- 
“ness re me. 

All ‘at once it occurred to me that I had 
no riding-habit,and no hat! But Mildred I 
‘knew had them, and perhaps I could make 
hers fit me. 

"The question was: how could I get them 
without her seeing me or missing them? 
Jack must get her and my mother out of the 
way, leaving the field clear for me to get the 
desired articles, and array myself before 1 
‘left the house. 

The family were at tea when I reached 
home, and I had no chance to consult with 
Jack until we were seated around the parlor 
table studying our lessons for the next day. 

‘Our parents were going to call on a neigh- 

bor, and as soon as they had left the house 
I whispered to Jack in a tone too low to reach 
Mildred’s ear, — 

“I met Mr. Elliott today down by the 
brook, and he asked me to ride horseback 
tomorrow afternoon. Can you manage to 
get mamma and Mildred out of the way?” 

Jack was a remarkably self-possessed 

th, but my sudden announcement caused 
to stare at me in blank amazement. 

“ Old Elliott ask you to ride with him?” 

“Yes,” I answered with dignity. What 
do you see so remarkable in that?” Is n’t 
it a common occurrence for gentlemen to 
invite ladies to ride?” 

A provoking smile overspread Jack’s ex- 
pressive features, as he replied, 

“Well, I suppoat they do ask ladies, but 
not the kind of ladies who climb apple-trees 
and hook apples.” . 

“Jack,” answered impressively, “I 

w I have done things as a child that 
wuld not be proper in a young lady of my 
age, but those days are over ; but tell me, 
can you get mamma and Mildred out of the 
way tomorrow afternoon ? I can’t g° unless 
I can get Mildred’s habit and hat,” 

He reflected a moment, and said, — 

“All right. They have been talkin 
about going to call on old Mrs. May, and 
will drive them over tomorrow.” 

“What mischief are you two plotting?” 
asked Mildred. “I know it is mischief, or 
you would n’t be so sly about it.” 

* Never ag mind, Miss Crosspatch,” an- 

Jack. 


And the whispering was resumed, much 
‘© “Mildred’s ‘annoyance, until our arrange- 
ments were satisfactorily made. 

That night’! could ‘hardly sleep for think- 
ing of my ride, and whenever | fell aslee 
dreamed of horses and riding and Mr. Elli- 


-until I was half way out of the 
‘ran back to find a pair. 


ott, the thought of dager never occurring to 


mé any more than the necessity for practice. 
‘I had seen Mildred ride on a horse we 

once had, but the only steed we now 

sessed was not to be thought of as a saddle- 


horse. 
Morning came at last, fair and clear, and 
it seemed as if it would never wear away. 


At last, however, afternoon did come, and-I 
had the satisfaction of seeing Jack with 
my mother and Mildred drive out of the 
yard, Jack giving me a parting glance of 
sympathy and approval. 

{ flew up to Mildred’s room, and seized 
on her habit and hat. She was so order 
it was an easy task to find them. Then 
went back to my own room to array myself 

The habit was a = tight fit for me, for 
I was stouter than Mildred, and I viewed 
myself in the glass with intense satisfaction, 

er I had succeeded in getting it together. 
Then I coiled my thick braids about my 
head as I had seen’ Mildred do when she 
rode horseback, and fitted the hat on snugly. 

I had never before given much thought 
to my personal appearance, but the picture 
I saw in the glass of a red-cheeked, 
eyed girl pleased me, and I thought if I were 
not so sunburned, and if my nose did n’t 
have that upward turn, I should be very 
pretty; but time was short, and I must go. 
It never occurred to me that I needed reer) 
Mine were out of 
the question, I seldom had occasion to wear 
them, and not a single pair was fit to be 
seen. So I again resorted to Mildred’s 
wardrobe, and selected a pair of modest- 
wee brown ones, as least likely to get 
soiled. 

Getting them on was a difficult task, for 


| Mildred’s hand was smaller than mine, and 


occupied the timé ‘until I reached Mr. Elli- 
ott’s. 

When I arrived there I saw two saddled 
horses in front of the stable, and my excite- 
ment increased. On the piazza sat Mrs. 
Elliott and her two daughters, — “ dried-up 
old maids,” we called the latter. I was not 
a favorite with them, and I did not notice 
that their ting was less cordial than 
usual, but I could see that Mr. Elliott for 
some reason or other was annoyed. 

The brought the horses to the 
door, and while Mr. Elliott was tightening 
the girths of his saddle I asked his man to 
help me mount. 

When in the saddle I felt as if I were 
higher from the ground than: any hill T ever 
climbed, and felt a very insecure footing, 
but I was determined to get the better of it. 

Mr. Elliott’s elder sister went up to hith, 
and said something in an undertone that'l 
was sure referred to me, for he at once 
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looked at me,.and a puzzled look came over 
his. face, . Then I.beand-her say,—- .. 

“1 told you she was. never on a horse be- 
fore. Don’t you believe me. now?” 

I was greatly provoked, but I could not 
deny the statement, so | swallowed my 
wrath as well as I could, and secretly re- 
salyed to be even with her at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mi. Elliott mounted easily, he was a fin- 
ished horseman, and we started our horses. 
I clung to the pommel of my saddle, and 
held myself in my seat by main force. 

“If it isso difficult to keep my seat ata 
walk, what.will, become of me when we 
trot?” thought. 

As. soon ae we sight 

oup on the piazza, Mr. Elliott sto 
came to my side. 

“ Let me see how you are sitting,” he said. 
* You can’t be on right.” 

All at once he Sant out laughing, and 


said, — 

“Why you have got your right foot in 

the stirrup, and your left over the pommel. 
wom in the world did. you manage to keep 
on 
»@His mirth was too much for me in the 
highly wrought state my nerves were in, 
apd overcome with mortitication I hid my 
face in my hands, and burst into a fit of 
crying. 1 seldom shed tears, but my feel- 
' jags were all intense, and it was not easy to 
stop when I once began. 

My grief sobe him at once, and he 
said kindly, — 

-..“ Don’t take it so to heart, my dear little 


rl, I see just how it is; but you shall 
earn to ride,and I will give you a lesson 
every day.” 

And gathering up my reins he showed me 
how to hold them, and seated me properly 
in the saddle. 

His made me more than ever 


-inclined to cry, but I made a great effort at 
self-control, and did as he told me, though 
I could not help an occasional heavy sob. 

We rode in silence for a while. I found 
I could sit quite firmly in my altered posi- 
tion, and under Mr, Elliott’s kindly conver- 


sation and instruction my mortification dis- 


appeared ; and before long I was laughing 
and chatting as usual, 

All at once a turn in the road brought us 
upon a carriage, and in that carriage sat my 
mother. 

“ Let ’s turn back,” I said quickiz. 

I was about to wheel my horse around, 
«when Mr, Elliott’s firm hand was on my 
-bridle, and our horses stopped as the car- 

iage drove up. 


used as 1 was at the incident, my 


mother’s of a the unex- 
peeted sight of me, then indignation at 
my and Mildred’s expression of 


outraged decorum, as she recognized 

property on me, struck me as extremely jy. 
icrous, but I did not feel like laughi a 
“ How on earth, Anna Thornton,” 


my mother. 
_ But Mr. Elliott interrupted her by say. 


“Mrs. Thornton, I only‘am to blame, ] 
proposed the ride. But t will call and -ex. 
plain all on our return,” 

I kgew by my mother’s face nothing he 
could say would excise my conduct in her 
eyes, and | felt very uncomfortable as Jack 
put an end to the interview by s 
starting up his horse, giving me a parting 
wink, that 1 interpreted, “1 would n't like 
to be your shoes 

pleasure in the ride was all gone, and 
I ro silently by Mr. Elliott’s side until he 
said, — 

“What is the matter? What are 
afraid of ?” 

“Oh, dear, I shall be sent to Aunt 
Ellen’s,” I said, feeling the danger of anoth- 
er crying fit, “Mamma told me the last 
time, she should send meif I did anything 
more. But I thought 1 should get home 
first, and put Mildred’s things away before 
they got back.” 

“Who is Aunt Ellen? and what ‘last 
time’ do you mean?” asked Mr, Elliott. 

“Aunt Ellen is a cross old thing who 
lives away off in the country, and f hate 
her!” I said passionately. 

“But what do you mean by the ‘last 
time’?” he added persistently. —, 

I hesitated to answer, and he said quick 
““ Ob, don’t tell if you would rather not.” 

“] would rather not tell, Mr. Elliott,” I 
said ; but, as I remembered his kindness to 
me, I repented, and added, “It was when! 
was very young, Mr. Elliott, of course. | 
would not do such a thing now; but I 
dressed up in Cousin Tom’s clothes, aad 
went with him and Jack to the. village. 
They stumped me to go into the postofiice, 
and ask for letters; and I went, and it was 
full of men, and the first thing I knew. they 
all came around me, and one said, ‘ By 
Jove! it ’s a girl.’ Jack and Cousin Tom 
said to me, ‘ Run,’ and each took hold of-my 
hands, and we ran like everything till we 
got out of the way. Mildred found it out, 
and told mamma, and there was .an awful 
fuss made about it; and then mamma said 
at the very next cause of complaint I should 

and stay with Aunt Ellen; and she will 
eep wher word, Mr. Elliott, —she always 

“I will see her, and try to make her re 
lent,” he said kindl 

I shook my head. 1 knew her better, and 
at once made up my mind to the worst, 

We reached home at last; and as Mr. 
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Biliott lifted me off my horse, he whisper-. 


sa TN look so sad, little girl. We will 
make it all right with mamma. 
»A-went at once to my room, and of course 
threw myself on the bed and had a long cry, 
until my head throbbed as if it would burst. 
Sbeara Jack’s step come to the door, and 
ask ission ‘to enter, but for the first 
‘time in my life, 1 believe, 1 refused to let 


him in. 
By and by, Jack,” I called out. “I can’t 
talk now.” 

. Don’t be so down in the mouth, old 
gitl,” he said. “Mr. Elliott is talking to 
mamma in the parlor, and it. will be all 


And I heard his footsteps retreat. 
» Gradually my excitement subsided, and I 
became calmer; and then I heard horses’ 
footsteps, and knew Mr, Elliott had gone. 
»»“ Oh, dear,” I thought, “no more of the 
— rides he promised me. How could 

have been such a fool! I wanted him to 
think well of me, and now to be sent off to 
that hateful Aunt Ellen.” 

Again | heard footsteps approaching, and 
Iknew what was coming. 

My mother tapped at my door, and I at 
once opened it. She had never been de- 
monstrative to me. If she had been I know 
I should have been more confidential to her, 
and not resorted to so many devices to out- 
wit her, for I was not untruthful; but she 
had very little sympathy with my childish 
errors, and on this occasion I was not sur- 
prised to find her looking severe and dis- 


pleased. 

“Well, Anna, of course you know what to 
—_ she said coldly. 
1 made no answer, for I was too proud to 
ask what 1 knew would be refused, and she 
continued, — 

. * You must to your Aunt Ellen’s by 
the last of this week ; and I hope that there 
you will learn to conduct yourself with the 
propriety a young girl of your age should.” 
» Then she turned and left the room, with- 
eut one word of pity for me, and I felt for- 
lotn indeed as | found myself again alone. 

“1 believe she hates me,” I exclaitned 
entcleneip. “Not a soul loves me but 


ack.” 
I could n’t 
down to tea, so 


myself to dress and go 
sat 77> my room till 
dark, and then went to bed. My faithful 

came up to see me, and comfort me, 


and we talked it all over, He would come 
wep me, he said, sometimes in his vaca- 


+ Poor fellow, I believe he felt worse than 
He pitied me so much, and we spent 
the. most miserable evening we had ever 


known. 
«The two next days passed drearily enough. 


On the third day 1 was to leave home, and 
when my little wardrobe was packed away 
in my trunk, [ felt there was nothing ‘more 
to be done than to take a last look at the fa- 
miliar places I knew and loved so well, J 
never knew, until about to leave them, how 
dear they were. at 

It was nearly sundown, and, as I 
down the path that led to my favorite haunt 
where the bridge spanned the brook, t 
last rays disappeared, and that stillness that 
was so in harmony with my subdued mood 
gathered around me. The soft murmur of 
the brook as it rippled over the stones, the 
occasional drowsy notes of the birds, all 
touched me as thcy never had before; and, 
as I reached the large oak-tree where I had 
so often sat and talked with Jack, I could 
bear it no longer, and, throwing myself on 
the grass with my face buried in my hands, 
gave way to the grief that was in my heart. 

I wept for some ttme, but all at once 
started to feel something cold against m 
cheek, and, starting up guiltily, found 
was the cold nose of Mr. Elliott’s setter, the 
same one that surprised us in the apple-tree. 
Since then, however, frequent meetings had 
made us fast friends, and the affectionate 
dog made frantic attempts to lap my face. 

hastened to compose myself, for I knew 
his master was not far off, and | dreaded to 
meet him in my disordered state. Crying 
never improved my appearance. It made 
my face red and swollen, and was not so €a- 
sily controlied as in calmer natures where it 
occurred more frequently. 

Mr. Elliott was behind, and I confess niy 
first impulse was to run away from him; bat 
on second thought I resolved to remain, and © 
behave as well as I could. 

The meeting was almost as embarrassin, 
to Mr. Elliott as to me, for he felt he had 
done wrong in encouraging me to ride. He 
made a few commonplace remarks, but I 
could not change my mood so easily, and 
burst out, — 

“O Mr. Elliott, please let me go. I am 
n mn came on t of that 
had 

He tly seated me on a bank, and sat 
down beside me. I wished he would n’t 
be so kind and sympathetic, for it made me 
feel all the worse. it was always so. Sym- 
pathy made me weak, while harshness roused 
all 

“ Why do you feel so badly, my child?” 
he said. “Is it at the thought of leaving 
your family!” od 

“I can’t bear to leave Jack,” I sobbed. 
“He is the only friend I have in the world, 
— besides you,” I added, at the thought of 
all his ness tome. — 

“So you feel a little regret at leaving me, 
too?” he asked. eis 
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Yes, indeed,” I answered quickly. |...1 pulled his face down to a level with 
to have such horseback ‘rides with | mine, and him on each cheek, say. 
you, and — ever so many other things.” vi. | *oeG 4 
_. “And if any one else gave you horseback One for not telling about the apples 
tides, and ‘ever so many other things,’ you | one for the horseback ride, and one because 
would like them as well as me?”. L love you.” 


“ suppose so,” I answered, but I felt I 
had not answered as he wanted me to, and 
added, “ But I do like you, Mr. Elliott, bet- 
ter than anybody but Jack,.I think, for no- 
Mamma 
always liked Mildred best, beceuse she was 
80 proper, and papa does n’t like to have 


bOdy else has been so kind to me. 


tomboys.” 
“ And 


these days when are old enough?” . 
If the world opened at > feet, I 
could not have been more surpri than | 
was at this announcement. thought he 
could not really mean it, until 1 looked up, 
and saw his earnest face. I don’t know 
what came over me, but, as I saw the ten- 
derness and manliness in his countenance, 
I threw my arms around his neck, and hid 
my face in his shoulder, 
- .“ That is your place, my darling,” he said 
reverently. “God grant that you may al- 
ways find rest and strength there. Do you 
know | loved yow the very first day I saw 
you? When your mother called you in to 
see me after your climb in my apple-tree, 
and your hair was tumbled and your dress 
torn, I thought you made the sweetest pict- 
ure I had ever seen.” 

“But, Mr. Elliott,’ I said, “shall you 
think so if 1 do something dreadful again ? 
I shall try not to, but 1 cannot help it some- 
times.” 

“I shall not expect my young wife to be- 
come a staid matron at once, and shall have 
patience I hope with her girlhood. I havea 
gtave nature, Anna, and need the buoyancy 
ef yours. But are you sure you will not 
tire of me?” 


_ No,” l answered: “not if I can see dear | th 


old Jack often.” 
“You shall see him day; and he 
shall come and live with you if you like.” 
“Qh, dear!” I exclaimed, as 1 recollect- 
ed that tomorrow I was to go.away, “1 can’t 
away. Is n’t it cruel to make me? 
n’t you let them,” and | seized his hand, 
as if, he had power to help me. “Could n’t 
4 run away, and get married ?” I whisper- 


“You unsophisticated little thing,” he 
said, as he drew me nearer to him, “ that is 
not mecessary. 1 will go home with you, 
tell our story, and if they insist on sending 


you: away r that, why then 1 will con- 
sent to your proposal. t here have 
Promised to be my wife, and not given 
me a single kiss! bodes on! 


you really think you like me better 
than anybody but Jack? Do you like mé 
well enough to be my little wife one of 


Of course he repaid them allwith interest, 
and we walked slowly home, talking over 
our plans for the future. First of was 
to have a pony all to myself, and one for 
Jack, and when we were married we wereito 
travel until I was weary of it, a climax] ex- 
pected never to reach. &} 

We did reach home at last, but not until 
dark, and somewhat startled the ae 
appearing in their midst. Mr. Elliot 
my hand fast in his, and, addressing (my 
mother, said, 

“ Mrs. Thornton, will you give me this little 
girl? She says she loves me, and | 
myself to bea = husband to her.” * 

My mother looked from one to the other 
with a vacant stare. 1 really thought she 
had lost her reason. At last she found 


Tb rightly? Do you 
“Is it possible I hear right 
mean to say you want to marry that child?” 
“I do mean what I say, 1 want to marry 
this child,” be answered, putting his arm 
about me. 
“ Why, she is too ng to know her own 
mind, Mr. Elliott, and she will make a very 
wife, for she has never taken the least 
interest in housework. She did make 
some $ cake once, but it did n’t tum 
out very well.” 
“Those objections are easily overcome,” 
he interrupted, “for she will have plentyof 
servants to aftend to those details, and ] am 
sure years will bring discretion. I should 
be sorry to see the'little girl I loved for her 
high spirits settle all at once into a staid 
housekeeper.” 
So Mr. Elliott carried his point, and a 
compromise was effected. We were to be 
engaged two years, and, if both continuedin 
e same mind, might be married. 
From that moment my position at home 
changed. I was no longer a child, bute 
young lady, and the new dignities of the 
situation pleased my vanity. It was rather 
hard for Mildred to have me engaged be 
fore her, but I bore my honors meekly, and 
she soon became used to the change. 
Mr. Elliott became a favorite 
with my family. M ents could not 
bave been fonder of him if he had been 
their own son. Mildred was won over com 
handsome presents he made 
er, and he immediately became Jack’s ideab 
of manly virtues. Our engagement was 4 
source of great pride to Jack: he constant 
ly referred to it until the novelty wore off as 


“it” : 


‘1 often wished I had been received: as 
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_ warmly by Mr. Elliott’s family, but it was 
evidently a great trial to them to have the 
head of the family engage himself to a 
mere child, and we too not to their taste. 
‘The first Call they made after our engage- 
pent was embarrassing to them and to me. 
I-could not make up my mind for some 
. time to go down after they were announced. 
I stood in front of my glass, tying my hair 
first in one style, and then in another, una- 
ble to decide which made me look the old- 
est, for ] was anxious to appear as mature 
as possible. 
en | got as far as the hall, and instead of 
entering the parlor fled to the library. Mr. 
Elliott, who had accompanied his mother and 
sisters, recognized my step, and came out to 
find me. I told him I Could not go in, I 
should not know what to say. But he told 
me I must not be -s6 ‘childish, that hé want- 
ed his family to see what a good choice he 
had made. So after much encouragement 
I summoned courage to enter the parlor 
with him, having previously exacted a prom- 
ise from him that he would not leave my 
side. 


I believe I should have escaped again if 

he had not held my hand fast in his as we 
ached the door. 
e led me up to his mother, ran, 

“Mother, I know you will Jove her for 
~ own sake soon, if you will love her 

mine now.” 

She held out both hands to me, and al- 
though she did not speak, I understood, in- 
experienced as I was, what a conflict was 
pea on within her, and I threw my arms 
about her and we embraced silently. 

The sisters were of such unsympathetic 
temperaments that thefr .congratulations 
were formal’ merely. “1 kiew instinctively 
that no sympathy would ever be established 
between us, and dreaded the idea of the in- 
tercourse with them that I knew must come 

rour marriage. But I felt sure-that 
future husband would oa my rights. 

The hardest thing of all, in my new situa- 
tion, was to habituate myself to the use of 
Mr. Elliott’s first name, He was so much 
older than I, that 1 néver thought of him 
except as Mr. Elliott, but he objected to so 

l.a title, and wanted me to.use his 

name at once, The first time I ad- 
dressed him as George before a third per- 
s0n was at our tea-table, and as soon.as it was 
out.of my mouth | sbould have liked to 
slide under the table and sit there until tea 
was over, but the ice once broken the habit 
was soon formed, 

Soon Jack was sent, to school, and Mr, 
Elliott and 1 became inseparable, 1 was 
his faithful companion in his, guaning and 
fishing excursions, and every evening “he 
took.tea at our house. I did not realize 


his home, but the recollection of it has 
since explained many a hard word I received 
from his sisters. 

The two years passed rapidly. At the 
end of that time Mr. Elliott reminded my 
parents of their promise. My extreme 
ope was one obstacle to the marriage, . 

ut that was overruled; and a greater one 
was that I must for a time live with Mr. 
Elliott’s family. Their father’s will speci- 
fied that the property was to be kept togeth- 
er during their mother’s lifetime, and as it 
was a large estate its management required 
masculine energy. And it having been Mrs. 
Elliott’s home since her marriage, ber son 
felt she ought not to leave it. . 

He could n't see what possible harm 
could come of our living together, as we had 
rooms distinct from the others, But my 

arents were more worldly-wise, and could 
oresee the difficulties that would ensue 
from bringing a new and disturbing element 
into a household that had run in the same 
grooves for years. This objection the 
strong will of my lover also overcame, and 
my parents reluctantly gave their consent, 
comforting themselves with the thought 
that his love for me and his strict sense of 
justice would make all right. 

Our wedding we agreed to have very 
quiet; neither of us having a taste for dis- 

lay. We were to be married at noon, and 
eave for the South immediately after the 
ceremony. ‘Thus we should avoid our un- 
reliable Northern spring, and see the South 
at its best. 

My few preparations did not require 
much time or thought, and my mother con- 
stantly complained that I took no interest 
in my wardrobe. Even my wedding dress 
was selected by my mother and Mildred. * 
At last the eventful day came when | was 
to leave my father’s house, never to return 
again the same careless child I had been, 


my-pand I dreaded the ceremony that would call 


up those recollections, 
When our few guests were assembled we 
were summoned to the lor, and took our 
places; I feeling afraid my teeth would 
chatter when | é.my responses. I kept 
reminding myself that I was not going far 
from home, I could see my family ovary 
day; but my throat would swell, and my 
hands tremble. 
The ceremony was nearly concluded 
when all at once a sudden noise in the hall 
reached me, —a sound as if a scuffle were 
going on; I divined the cause at once, that 
rdon was trying to reach us; for I could 
hear the soun his nails on the hall floor, 
as they were holding him back. At last he 
got the better of his captors, and proudly 
entered the room. 
His quick eye singled us out, and in a 


what a change it made in the family life at 


minute more he would have jumped upon us, 


| 
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in his vehement way, but my father quickly 
interposed and held out his hand to him to 
attract his attention. 

My father was not fond of dogs, although 
kind to all animals, and the unwonted at- 
tention flattered Gordon so that he forgot 
his original intention, and, standing on his 
' hind-legs, planted his feet against my father, 
and remained there; my father patting him 
incessantly to keep him in the same posi- 
tion, 

* The proud expression on Gordon's face, 
- as he stood there, whisking his tail back- 
ward and forward, struck me as irresistibly 
comical; and as I was of the verge of cry- 
ing a moment before, the transition to al- 
most hysterical laughing was tapid; and 
putting my handkerchief to my eyes, I pre- 
sume the emotion that shook my frame was 
attributed to weeping. 

The ceremony concluded, friends came to 
offer their congratulations; and after the 
wedding breakfast, I ran up-stairs to put on 
my traveling-dress. 

y little room never seemed so dear as 
now, when about to leave it; but 1 thrust 
aside all sentiment, for I needed all my 
strength to bear the parting with the dear 
ones down-stairs. 

My. father kissed and embraced me si- 
lently; 1 knew he could not trust himself 
to speak. My mother held me closely a 
moment, and whispered, — 

“You have a strong arm to lean upon; 
never fail to avail yourself of it, my child.” 

Mildred was quite overcome as she bade 
me good-by; and as for Jack, the dear old 
fellow tried hard to keep down his regret 
at my leaving him, but I felt he would miss 
me most of all. 


It was over at last; the carriage started ; 


and as we drove » Jack .threw a 
rubber boot after us yd good luck, ae 
made me laugh in spite of myself, but whea 
we were out of sight of the house, my hus. 
band pulled dawn the shades, and turning 
my face up to his, said, — 

Don’t look so distressed, my darling, 
will take care of my little wife.” 


My self-control gave way at these tender — 
words, and throwing my arms around his 
at leaving my old 


neck I cried with regret. 
feel 

e feeling ‘gradually gave way to one 
satisfaction Feeling that the 
that were around me would henceforth 
shelter me, 

“JI don't know why I am. crying,” I said, 
*T am sure I am very happy.” 

“ And you think you will i 
me as well as you do Jack?” he asked, 
smiling. 

I remembered the simple remark I had 
made two years before, and felt vexed at 
my own childishness. 

“ How could you have been satisfied with 


such love?” I asked. 

* | knew the little girl I loved was truth- 
ful, and no flirt, and I felt sure that her 
love would grow with time. Was n't | 
right?” 

“Yes, you conceited man, you know you 
were; but I cannot understand what you 
saw in me to pay you for the trouble of 
calling out my love.” And the solving of 
that problem occupied my mind for the re- 
mainder of the short drive to the depot. 

Here I close my narration. I will merely 
add that the instinct that guided me in my 
choice of a husband was a correct one, fora 
happier or more satisfied wife never lived 
than the “ tomboy” who wrote these lines. 


. EXPERIENCE BRINGS WISDOM. 


A‘ we grow older, our opinions change in 
everything, —in nothing more than the 
estimate which we place on our efforts or 
' work. Many a youthful production, that 
was a source of satisfaction at the time, be- 
udgment, a source regret and chagrin 
ne than of pride and content. Thus do 
poets change their opinions of their own 
productions wonderfully at different periods 
of life. Baron Haller, in his youth, was at- 


tached watmily to poetic composition. His 
house was on fire; and, to rescue his poems, 
he rushed through the flames. He was 30 
fortunate as to escape with his beloved man- 
uscript in his han Ten years afterward 
he condemned to the flames those very po 
ems which he had ventured his life to pre- 
serve. True living should represent prog: 
ress; and our youthful efforts, however 
emer | at the time, ought not to sat- 
fy the demand of riper years. 
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PIERRE PITOIS.. 


Wind the first flo 

That blows above the » ll of rest 
They hide their breast; 

that hour 

More dear to them is sacred anal 
Nor will the sleeper be forgot, 

And they lieve 
That lost one’s spirit hovers o’er, 
To ws life-path evérmore,. . 

And cease to grieve. 


. Napoleon once hag sergeant true, 
Who, one bright morn, at grand review 
Could be 
t ta’en t field, 
Bia regimen snake the stubborn Germans yield 
Their hard-won ground, 


heard the bugle-charge with } 

Had fled the fray; whe 
There shone, at emperor's behest, 
The star of honor on his breast 

That summer day. 


Yet where was he young and brave? 

He had not found s soldier's grave: 
‘Where could be? 

slowly k his head: 
asked for - gravely said, 


but Pierre Pitois came not. 
His fair fame now wore darkest blot : 
Few spoke his name. 
sun, 


nioned hands, 


“ At Austerlitz I saw him wave 

His sword, the bravest of the brave, 
Where cannons blazed. 

og it be Pierre? ’T is Pierre Pitois! 


But fepatonsty he owned the crime 
E’en pre: ssed the court to fix the 
erre! you ‘re crave 
You must not fill be 
Was their re 
pel his lone cell at Pra of ae 
figure stole away, 
when, m urged, brave Pierre replied, 
That friend sought not his tears to hide 
Midst shadows dim. 


That dearest name in all'the latid, — 
My mother’s. See! | grasp your hand. 
Name ever sweet. 
For her sake on that battle-eve, 
ker eye, asked for leave, 


And was denied. 
She who at duty’s cll di lay 


nd i 


“ Ah! when a babe I A =] 
I guessed her p —ty— and felt her sighs, 
Her pain was mine, 
was the heart of my true heart; 


» when I he t 
y Senses swam : I wildly plead 

For absence then, 


The cold} 


And dropped his pen. 


“°T is our belief—and, oh, how dear! — 


The dead will evermore revere 


The o’er them blows ; 
That they will in their calm repose 

This, this's why [fled 
this is 

Right in the face of 
That 


I 
‘The sod was fresh mother’s graves 
bove her rest. 
I fe one, coment to wait; 
he may Sete, 


A per biae ower dapcied my fear 
And blessed the 


spot. 
Her very sal it, and enchanted tS 
soul seemed that 
"Forget 


Forth from his breast the soldier drew, 


“© comrade ! promise me that thie, 
Which I in death shall fondly kiss, 
Ged 
God should spare 
ife for you! do and dare, 
Nor fear your foes. 
moming dawned, Hie doom was rend; 


the fatal bullet sped,- 
A shout arose, — 


His tears erate from 


I hoist night your eel 
was I w 
Far be the hour that sounds thy knell!” 
“Deven 

en 
Henceforth fet France mother be, 

ne own. 

Among the Old Guard brave and true 
His dyin | ca emperor, Franco, 
Dear wh th upward glance 


'T was 


/ 
t A 
a if we but find 
fairest vale.in Burgundy — 
The one dear on earth to me— 
That midst the 4’armes now stands, 
With visor raised? rs 
Why else desert ?”’ } 
So spoke a comrade. All declared — ' 
Stern captain too — that he was mad, 
“ The emperor! the — py comes {’* 
' Sweet bugles blow, loud roll the drums: 
He ’s drawing near! 
flies : 
nsoners’ 
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CHAPTER X, 
ON THE LA PLATA. — 
re} 


you ‘beat us a hundred days,” re- 


not to get inconveniently in the way. of 
these sober-faced Tritons, he lost no oppor. 
tunity of doing with his own hands all that 
was possible. Charles Remington was sur- 
prised to find how much a six-weeks’ life on 


marked Charles, “saying nothing of | shipboard‘ had done in a nautical: for 


t stop at Fayal. Why, it seemed to me 
that the A 
enough to Have circumnavigated the globe, 
but ny drop down upon us as if we had 
hardly cleared’ Cape Cod! Who would 
have thought of your coming up with me 
here when I ‘left you sick at home! But, 
then, our sliip had weeks together when she 
did n’t gain a mile.” 

“And ours,” said Raymond, “has come 
straight along. Sometimes for a week we 
have n’t started tack or sheet, brace or 
bowline. And so here we are, away down 
in latitude thirty-two south, only twenty-six 
days from the Western Is But we 
are badly enough off now, and I guess our 
whaling is up for good!” 

Next morning, the wind being from the 
northward; the ship was headed in a west- 
by-south direction, and all hands were 
busied in repairing damages. A jury-main- 
mast was set up, and a yard crossed upon 
mizzen top-masts were also 


he men who had been taken from the 
A lwilda, having, after a good sleep, recov- 
ered from their exhaustion, assisted heartily 
in this difficult work; and Raymond ob- 
served how completely they were masters of 
their business,, , There was no bungling, no 
awkwardness. Stays and shro were 
hove taut with tackles, and all the spars 
neatly and .sirongly secured in their oe 
Most of the whalemani’s greefi ‘hands were 
useless while these things were going on, 
but Raymond exerted himself to uire a 
familiartty with operations which he had 
never before witnessed; and while careful 


his former pupil! of the school-room; for he 


had been out almost long | saw that Raymond already handled a 


as if he appreciated its capabilities. 
truth was, that the teachings of old Bob, 
and a natural quickness of appreliension, 
had made the boy more a sailor at the end 
of six weeks than many another youth, with 
the same opportunities, has become in a 
ear. 
‘ The stout tars from the A/wilda were 
/objects of great interest to the greenhorns 
of the Corinthian; and especially to Ray- 
|mond, whose observant spirit failed not to 
\take in all their peculiarities, and to gather 
la kind of salt-water inspiration from their 
|presence. He was like one who almost un- 
consiously learns a language from associa- 
ition with those who speak it. There was 
about them the true atmosphere of their 
rofession; and in such an atmosphere he 
elt his nautical instincts suddenly encour 
aged and strengthened. 
_ The captain would have been J mse to 
make Rio Janeiro if he could have 0, 
‘but this northerly wind forbade, and it was 
for the mouth of the La Plata that the ship 
was pow heading. The bad weather had 
passed; and with comparatively pleasant 
days and nights the Corinthian stood 
toward Montevideo, although her disabled 
condition kept her from making very rapid 
progress. eanwhile the pump-bolts were 


allowed no chance to gather rust, but were 
given all that tell-tale polish which has such 
a world of. meaning to the eyes ofa sailor; 
and Raymond felt that whatever the occa 
siona] poetry of sea life, he had just now falk 
€n upon some very monotonous prose. 


| 
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At den gt the ship to feel the cur- 
rent of the La Plata, which is perceptible 
fora distance at sea; and as she drew 
teanty eet of water, her headway was 
. con 
of this slow but mighty tide, Raymond 
was impatient to look upon the broad estu- 
ary of which he had so often read: but with 
occasionally. breezes and some 
calms, the leaky old ship, continued for a 
full week at the mercy of, the opposing wa- 
‘ters; losing in one watch what she had 
gained in a previous one, and now being 
twenty miles from the coast line, and now 
fifty. 
a Well, my boy,” said one of the gruff 
tars from. the A/wilda, in answer to some 
remark from Raymond, who, in one of the 
dog watches, had brought up a school Beog- 
raphy, and was looking at the map of Sout 
America, “ we know where we are, — that is 
some consolation. When I was a bit of a 
cabin boy I sailed with a skipper that knew 
no more about navigation than a mule, 
After we’d been boxing about in. had 
weather for a week or two, on this tack and 
that, with the mate keeping the run of the 
vessel and pricking down*the courses, the 
old man would put on a wise loox and give 
his ‘There, Mr. Wiggin,’ he ’d 
say, ‘1 guess we’ re about there,’ And with 
that he ’d bring his great paw down on the 
chart so as to cover about the whole Atlan- 
tic Ocean! So, boy, | think as the old man 
did: here ’s your map,—and I ess 
we ’re about there!” And with this the 
jelly sailor brought his tarry hand, not quite 
as large as a mainsail, down upon the map 
of 7 America, hiding the entire conti- 
nent 

Raymond laughed; and then, as four 
bells struck, he remembered that the next 
trick at the wheel was his, and went. aft ac- 
cordingly. Soon he perceived from the 
compass that little by little the wind was 
hauling, and the ship’s head coming nearer 
and nearer to the point. Ina 
short time she “headed her course ;” and 
our boy hero felt all the elation which is apt 
to inspire a youngster at the wheel when 
such a streak of luck happens during his 


own “ trick.” 


Next morning the broad waters of the | f 


La Plata stretched all about the ship: but 
so far as appearances went, she might as 
well have been in the middle of the Atlan- 


tic; for not a speck of land was anywhere 
visible, and it was some time before the 


coast of Uruguay began to peep above the 
horizon like a low, gray cloud. A fine breeze 
filled the scanty canvas of the crippled 
whaleman, so that she made tolerably good 
headway against the current; and slowly 
the long line of the land became défined on 
the bow. Never sincer leaving 


iderably diminished by the resistance. 


as,we thought they did. 


home had Raymond or. Charles felt such 
exhilaration ; for to. the former, the stop at 
the Western Islands, when but a few days 
out of port, had not seemed an event of 
much importance, and, as to the Jatter, it 
was now more than five months since he 
had seen land at all. 


“So this is the Rio de la Plata, —the 
river of silver,” said Raymond, musingly. 
“It don’t look much as I thought it did 
when I went to school!” 

“ We shall find as.we go about the world,” 
replied Charles, “that very few things look 
You know the 
ocean itself is only a round pond that keeps 
along with us as we go, and never grows 
any bigger. It is one thing to a school- 
master, and another thing to a man that lays 
a, topgallant-yard 

“ How queer it would have sounded last 
winter to hear you talking of the topgallant- 


rds!” said Raymond. 
Night settled over the broad water-sheet 
rounded the little penin- 


before the shi 

sula upon which stands Montevideo; an 
far off shore, in the shallow La Plata, she 
dropped one of her anchors, in order, as the 


wind had now fallen, to hold on against the 


‘current until morning. 


That night Raymond dreamed of the far- 
off North, and all the bright faces that he 
had left behind. Again he saw his pares 
his blue-eyed sisters, and beautiful Isabe 
Lee. Then the scene changed, and he was 


among theislands of the Pacific, surrounded 


by tawny natives-who gibbered in an_ un- 
known tongue, danced about great fires, 
and sailed in war-canoes. It seemed to 
him that he could pass like a spirit from 
island to island; and somehow he felt that 
Isabel, too, was there, although, look as_he 
would, he could not find her. It is thus 
that a dreamer looks in vain for the shoes 
he has just bait off, and which he feels to be 
close at hand! Nevertheless there was a 
happiness in the thought that she was_near, 
however annoying the perplexity of the 
fruitless search; and when our hero awo 
so vivid were the impressions which fullow- 
ed htm from dreamland, that the very at- 
mosphere of the forecastle seemed to 
breathe of a beautiful presence. Never be- 
ore, even on the school-day afternoon when 
he had repeated to her Motherwell’s heart- 
stirring song, had the image of Isabel, 
sessed for Raymond such inexpressi 
magnetism. 

harles Remington was his companion in 
the anchor-watch when he went on board at 
midnight, and to him the boy grew eloquen: 
upon the theme of home, with all that. the 
name implied. Nothing could have. been 
more grateful to the heart of the schook 
master than the flow of feeling so exactly 
corresponding with his own; and thus the 


had lon 
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converse became more and more confidential 
until all was told. Raymond could not ex- 
press his joy n léarning that his sober 
and thoughtful friend was indeed the accept- 
ed lover of Anna; and looking forward with 
all the ardor that health and youth can in- 
spire, he saw the future crowned with a 
bow of promise, beneath which were scenes 
of love and happiness stretching out to the 
end of life, On shipboard, imitating those 
around him, he had easily fallen into the 
habit of addressing the schoolmaster as 
“Charles,” and now, at last, mutual sympa- 
thies made master and pupil the same age; 
for they were one in spirit. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOME LEFT BEHIND. 

in his fair New-Eng- 

land home from which our sailor boy 
was now so far away, the old life went on 
much as when he had mingled with it; save 
that there was a shadow upon its joys which 
made them less bright than formerly, — and 
always the thought of how Raymond would 
have liked this thing or that, could he tave 
been there, and what he would have said, 
and what he would have done. Mary and 


Julia soon regained their lightheartedness, 


and were sad only at longer and longer in- 
tervals; but Anna did not so easily return 
to the cheerful condition which invests the 
affairs of every-day life with interest. She 
had thoughts of which she said nothing. 
The recollection of her parting with Charles 
Remington thrilled her heart. How sudden 
the revelation of his love had been! How 
completely it had answered all her 
maidenly sympathies! She had mot dared 
to hope for it! Yet how momentary it was! 
How it had flashed overwhelmingly upon 
her only to be long days of 
separation and waiting! ith Isabel Lee 
she otten spoke of Raymond, and could 
easil receive that the subject was one 
which Prought a flutter to the heart of the 
artless little beauty. But Isabel was not 
long to remain her companion. 

Captain Lee, father of the dark-eyed 
school-girl, commanded a_ vessel which 
traded between California and sume of the 
Pacific islands. He had sometimes thought 
of taking his family to the land ot gold; 
and a letter received from him about the 
time of Raymond’s départure informed Mrs. 
Lee, Isabel’s stepmother, —for her mother 
since died, —that he intended im- 
mediately to put the plan in execution, hav- 

ing purchased a pretty home near San 
Francisco. 


The you was rendered unha 
this for though the 


gentle | 


to California by way of the isthmus 
was not without its’ charms for het, the 
thought of so wide a separation from olf 
scenes and old friends filled her with sad 
ness. Mrs. Lee, believing the change to be 
for her husbdnd’s interest, and being her 
self of a somewhat enterprising spirit, very 
readily consented to the change. ButIgg 
bel felt that she had associations which it 
would almost break her heart to sunder, 
How could she leave Anna Mortimer, who, 
of late, she had learned more than ever to 
love? How leave merry Julia and Mary, 


who, ever since she could remember, had. 


been her companions? And then, too, when 
three years should have rolled around, anda 
blue-eyed youth, bronzed by sun and storm, 
should come rejoicingly back to the scenes 
he held so dear, she could not be there to 
give him welcome; and however much be 
might care for her, and associate her mem- 
ory with cherished incidents of the past, 
would he not forget her through the hope- 
lessness of that distant separation ? 

Then she tried to console herself with 
the thought that she would not always be a 
girl of fourteen,—that the correspondence 
with the friends’ she was about to leave 
would always be kept up, — that she would 
tell them of ail her experience in the far- 
off ‘land, —and, more than all, that she 
would, at no distant day, revisit the -beloved 
East to pass happy weeks and months 
among the scenes so interwoven with her 
young life. She would not have acknowl 
edged to another the feeling which caused 
her to associate the epoch of this visit with 
the retarn of the ship Corinthian, andthe 
restoration to the Mortimers of their old- 
time happiness. 

Imaginative persons both suffer and enjoy 
more than others, and while Isabel could 
paint separation and disappointment in their 
darkest hues, it was in the nature of her 
mind to relieve those hues with sudden 
flashes of light such as a less ardent brain 
could not have commanded. Hence shi be- 
_ to make almost a pleasure of what had 

na sadness. She pictured the bustliog 
streets of New York ; the thronged steamer; 
the wonderful ocean ; the stoppage at Hav 
ana; the arrival at Aspinwall; the wild 
isthmus-ride in the cars; the first gleam of 
the great Pacific, and the voyage up the coast 
on its mighty waters. And of all things she 
would write to her friends, Anna and Mary 
and Julia. 

Captain Lee came home, and the prepara 
tions for departure were soon made. The 
real estate and household furniture were 
sold; the trunks packed; and all the dreari- 
ness of feeling themselves poised homeless 
y) between the old life and the new rested 

own upon the hearts of Isabel and: het 
stepmother. And now came farewell: inter 


| 
| 
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views full of tears; the last pressure of 
the hand, the last parting tone of affection ; 
the silent adieu to each familiar scene by 
field and roadside. Only the excitement 
of travel remained as compensation. 

Thus Isabel Lee was gone; but how far 
had been her young mind from the imagina- 
tion of those strange adventures to which 
this sorrowful setting forth was a prelude, 
and which we shall relate in their place. 


CHAPTER XII. 
STARTING ON A WILD JOURNEY. 


was a beautiful morning when the 

Corinthian, after lying all night at anchor, 

t under sail and stood in for Montevideo, 

here she arrived in the course of the fore- 

poon. She was still leaking badly,.so that 
the pumps had to be «| worked. 

ext day Raymond had full opportunity 


‘to look about him in a place where, to his 


unaccustomed eyes, all things were clothed 
with interest. In company with Charles 
Remington he wandered through the small 
city and its outskirts, and found good rea 
son to be amused at the bungling manner in 
which the daily avocations of the inhabi- 
tants were carried on. What primitive 
apd truly Spanish ideas of life’s necessities 
aod capabilities ! 

Business in Montevideo was just then un- 
usually dull. There were several American 
vessels lying in port which could get no 
freight; and the men taken from the AZ 
wilda found that it would not only be im- 
possible for them to ship for pay, but ex- 
tremely difficult to secure chances of work- 
ing their passages home for nothing. The 
consul would take them in charge, and see 
what could be done for them. _ 

Charles Remington, however, was in no 


* immediate need of assistance. Upon set- 


ting out for his Valparaiso voyage, he had 
taken with him five hundred dollars in gold, 
with an eye to some profitable investment 
of it, or to necessities which might arise 
dpring his sojourn abroad, — as he shipped 
only for the outward passage, with the un- 
derstanding that he was to remain awhile 
with his brother; and this sum, when the 
condition of the A/wilda became critical, he 
fastened about him in a belt; thinking that 
its possession could not increase his chances 
of death, and might prove a great conve- 
nience should he survive, —a fact. demon- 


; Strated in the comparative’ independence 


which he was now enabled to feel. Four- 
fifths of the amount he had upon landing 
he deposited in the consul’s hands, reserv- 
ing the other hundred dollars for needful 
daily expenses, and a generous remembrance 
of blue-jacket friends. 


A survey was soon had of the Corinthian, 
and as was very apt to be the case with 
whalemen who put into port leaky and shat- 
tered, she was found to be not worth repair- 
ing. The truth was she was worn out; 
having some years before been transferred 
from the merchant service to the whaling 
business, when she ought only to have been 
knocked to pieces for the worth of her cop- 
per and iron, 

She was now set up at auction; but the’ 
Spaniards, who went p ing about her, 
decks and down in her hold, only shook | 
their heads, saying, “ Mucho malo/” and’ 
so she fell into the hands of some specula- 
tive Yankee who happened to be in the 
place, and who, perhaps, after putting him- 
self to some little expense for oakum, and 
spars, and spunyarns, may have sent her to 
sea, like many another old man-trap, and 
thus sold her to some insurance company, 

But what was Raymond now to do? In 
consultation with Charles, he had duly con- 
sidered this contingency in advance, even 
before the arrival at Montevideo. He had 
brought from home — silver half-dollars, 
which had been given him by his parents as 
something he might need upon the voyage ; 
and now, upon the sale of the ship, he re- 
ceived his share of the.value of the oil 
which had been landed at Fayal. This lay 
having been the one hundred and ninetieth, 
his portion of the one hundred and three 
barrels sent home from that port was seven- . 
teen gallons, for which there was allowed 
one dollar and twenty cents per gallon; 
after discounting insurance charges, cost o 
freightage, and the like. This gave him 
twenty dollars to help out his original cap- 
ital, which had already sufficed considerably. 

“ Of all things,” he said to Charles, before 
landing, “1 would like a wild life on the 
pampas ; and would n’t it be glorious if you 
and I could go on shore at Montevideo, 
and thence across the whole continent to 
Chili! Would n’t your brother wonder 
when he saw you drop down upon him from 
the Andes1” 

On shore and the ship condemned, Ray- 
mond became more and more impressed 
with this idea, 

“Think of the wild horses and cattle! ” 
he said; “ the jaguars, the pumas, the moun- 
tain-cats! I know you are a good shot, 
Charles, from what I have heard you tell of 
your hunting-excursions in old Berkshire ; 
and I ’m sure you would be delighted to 
bring down a wild bull, or sleep on the 
pampas with a jaguar-skin for a pillow. Of 
course, we would n't follow that kind of 
life always ; but why could n’t we be work- 
ing our way west, and finally get through 
some gap of the Andes, and look down upon > 
the Pacific slope; as Hannibal looked upon 
Italy from the Alps?” 
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“ It would be a rough undertaking,” said 
Charles, “but I think we could accomplish 
it, and perhaps in no longer time than it 
would take a op to go around Cape Horn 
from here to Valparaiso. The distance 
from Montevideo to the Pacific is about 
nine hundred miles, and from Buenos Ayres 
seven hundred and fifty. Of course, the 
region, wild as most of it is, has its roads, 
towns, and cities, and there is a railroad 
from Rosario to Cordova. But, were I to 
undertake the journey, I should prefer trav- 
eling in my own way as.a wild hunter, either 
on foot or upon my own horse, 

“First we might range 
bank of the La Plata; and about a hundred 
miles from Montevideo we should come to 
the old town of Colonia do Santissimo Sac- 
ramento, from which we might cross to 
Beunos Ayres; whence, keeping to the 
northwest, by the river. we should have be- 
fore us a country full of game, and as much 
of wildness as we should care to see. This 
course would bring us to Rosario; and from 
there we might strike west for Mendoza, 
which 1s near the Andes, and always in com- 
munication with Chili. No doubt we should 
enjoy much, and suffer something, and I 
must confess that I should’ like such a ven- 
ture as well as you would; but I 
am afraid your parents might not wish you 
to undertake it, and this is why | hesitate.” 

“ But,” persisted Raymond, “ what are we 
to do? There seems little chance of get- 
ting home from here ualess we go as pas- 
sengers ; and I am too much of a sailor now 
to come down to the position of a passenger. 
Besides, I have started on a voyage, and am 
determined not to go back untif I have made 
one! On the other side of the land I can 
get aboard of a ship, and finish my three 
years like any other old salt.” 

As the elder of the two, Charles Reming- 
ton felt a weight of responsibility whic 
kept him for some time undecided. How 
could he ever again look upon the sweet 
face of Anna Mortimer, if, in consequence 
of a wild undertaking to which he had given 
countenance, some terrible harm should hap- 
pen to her brother? Raymond might be as 
safe on the pampas as on the ocean: yet the 
episode would be a step aside from the pro- 

me, and disaster in such a case is sure 
to be visited with blame. 

The indecision, however, did not long en- 
' -dure., The romantic side of the schoolmas- 
* ter’s nature proved a powerful auxiliary to 
Raymond’s wishes ; and it was determined 
between the two that they should purchase 
horses and guns, A resolution upon which 


along the north. 


Jn Uruguay nobody tbinks of 
where on orses, many of 


handsome, abound at Montevideo, and are 
to be purchased at very low prices. Those 
of which Charles and Raymond possessed 
themselves cost only thirty dollars each, and 
yet were young, fine-looking animals,. 
at of Charles was a bright bay, while 
Raymond’s was mottled with red and white. 
The guns they bought were double-barreled 
muzzle-ioaders ; but they purchased no pis- 
tols, — them unnecessary to hunters, 
Raymond had realized sixty dollars from 
the sale of his. 8ea-chest; and such of its con- 
tents as he no longer needed; and this 
placed him beyond the necessity of accept- 
ing the generous loans. with which Chari 
stood ready to assist him. ; 
Never were the two friends in better spir- 
its than when, bidding farewell to Monte 
video, per rode at an easy pace along the. 
bank of the La Plata, with the silver waters 
gleaming far away upon the left, and a coun- 
try of alternate plain and jungle stretching, 
immeasurably to the right. It was Decem 
ber, — answering to the June of the North, 
—and the weather was beautiful. Insno 
duck trousers, fastened about the hips in 
true sailor fashion, red flannel shirts, and 
blue jackets, they made an exceedingly pict- 
uresque appearance, Their guns were 
strapped to their backs, and in goatskin 
bags attached to their saddles they carried” 
some light necessary articles. A pocket 
compass was to serve as their guide upon 
the pampas; and as both, when at home, 
had made a study of the Spanish langu 
and since increased their acquaintance with 
it at Montevideo, great dependence was 
placed upon their knowledge of that tongue 
to deliver them from any dilemma as to 
courses and localities in places where mien 


abode. 

They made although their 
road was rude and broken,— now winding 
through deep woods, now opening upon a 
wide, treeless waste, Full of exhilaration, 
they chatted of home, or discussed the 
sibilities of their wild journey ; Raymond all. 
the while looking for pumas and jaguars. 
At length, tired of riding, and having no 
occasion for haste, they dismounted about 
noon, secured their horses, devoured a lunch, 
and stretched themselves under the shade. 
of some uncomely looking cactus-trees. Sud- 
denly Charles’s heart gave a great bound, 
He lowered his head, touched Raymond’s 
red, — Softly, softly! 
“ Hist ake your gua! ys 
See yonder!” 


they acted without further delay. 
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UNCLE ¥AKE’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HE A Lucky lay in the harbor, 
T dressed, from stem to stern, in a shin- 
ing new coat of bright-green paint. Her 
name, in gilt letters, shone dazzlingly from 
the green background. She had new snow- 
white sails, all ready to be unfurled to the 
breeze, and a new flag, as ga and beautiful 
as the stars and stripes could be made. Her 
cargo and provisions were all on board ; she 
was only waiting for a “ fair wind.” The 
sailors were lounging about on the wharf, 
smoking, and singing, and “ whistling for a 
breeze.’ 

Jake Pingree sat dangling his bare, dusty 
legs and feet from a high pile of boards, and 
looking with longing eyes at the Hapfpy-Go- 
Lucky. He was whittling, too: being a 
born Yankee, Jake always whittled when he 
had nothing else to do with his hands, and 
when his mind was disturbed he whistled 
with such a vzm that the chips flew in every 
direction. 

How they did fly as he looked at the ship! 
And there was a lump in his throat which 
was continually threatening to choke him, 
and, if he had not been almost fourteen, he 
would have let the tears come into his eyes. 
It was such hard work to keep them out! 
Whittling did not seem to have its usual ef- 
fect. He remembered how often he had 
laughed at Maudy, —his sister, — because 
she chewed her sunbonnet strings when she 
wanted to cry. He thought that perhaps he 
aoe do the same thing today if he were a 
girl, and wore a sunbonnet. But it was al- 
ways some little, silly thing that girls cried 
about, while he had a real trouble. 

To do Jake justice he was not given to 
whining over his troubles. He did not 
even. stop to think about them, but just 
pitched into them with all the might of his 
sturdy fists, and his acute, Yankee brains. 
But sometimes there came a day when the 
looked unconquerable, and all the strengt 
and courage seemed to have oozed out of 
his hands and his brains, and he was all 
ready to let Giant Despair carry him off. 

But poday, instead of Giant Despair to 
carry him off, here was the Happy-Go-Lucky, 
a beautiful ship, all ready to spread her 
sails, as a bird spreads its wings, and skim 
over the water, to a wonderful tropical coun- 

where there were monkeys and gorillas 

wild men and cannibals, and even, per- 
haps; tattooed men, such as they, had had in 
the circus; and strange cities to see, and 


people who angke in queer, foreign tongues, 


and, always, the sea which he loved, and the 
wide, free world for which he longed! 
And, by and by, before many years, all the 
Freeport people flocking down to the wharf 
to see himcome sailing in, the master of a 


shi 

The difficulty which stood in the way of 
the fulfillment of this brilliant dream was 
that Jake could not slip away from his 
troubles without slipping them off onto 
somebody else’s shoulders; which is the 
case with most people in the world, whether 
the burdens are very little or very big. Jake's 
burdens, for a boy who was not quite four- 
teen, were decidedly large. It was not 
strange that they sometimes looked so much 


-more than a match for him, that he wanted 
‘to run away from them. But his conscience 


— being very.alert and bold because it had 
never been denied a hearing —sharply re- 


‘minded him that it was mean and cowardly 


and selfish to run away from trials because: 
they were hard, and leave them, as he would. 
have to do, to people who were even less: 
able to struggle against them than he. 

So Jake’s conscience and the Happy-Go- 
Lucky had the floor, and argued the case, — 
in Jake’s mind, — while he dangled his legs. 
from the pile of boards, and made the chips 


fl 

"The Happy-Go-Lucky, in her spic-and- 
span new clothes, was an eloquent pleader, 
and she had many backers, while poor con-- 
science had only a disagreeably obstinate: 
way of repeating highly uncomplimentary 
remarks. 

Captain Perkins, the master of the Hap- 
py-Go-Lucky, had a very = manner. 
He slap Jake on the back, and told him: 
he had always known that he had “ the mak- 
ings of a sailor;” that he worked too hard, 
and that farm-work was fit for 
who had no “ head-pieces ;” that if his moth- 
er and his Uncle Jake were not willing they 
ought to be; and he could do a great deal 
more for them by going than by staying. 

. Jake vaguely remembered having heard 
Uncle Jake, and several others, say that. 
perfect reliance was not to be oer upon - 
Captain Perkins’s honesty, and he thought it 
was rather unjust, for nothing could be fair- 
er or more generous, indeed, than the offer 
which he made him. Of course Jake under-: 
stood that it was not all generosity. He 
knew that Captain Perkins really wanted 
him, because he had the reputation in Free-: 
port of being “am uncommonly smart boy,” 
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and perfectly faithful and trustworthy. In- 
deed, the captain frankly said, — 

“There ’s boys enough ’t would at 
the chance; but every alt a’n’t Jake Pin- 

1” 

Surely that was frank and honest, Jake 
thought, and he blushed with delight, and 
his heart warmed toward Captain Perkins. 

It was pleasant to think that one person, 
at least, knew that he was fit for something 
better than ploughing and sowing and hoe- 
ing and mowing, and fighting weeds and 
canker-worms and potato-bugs, on a rocky 
old farm. Uncle Jake occasionally express- 
ed a regret that he could not have an educa- 
tion, and his mother mourned about every- 
thing, — having a chronic discouragement 
with life, — and took his hardships in regu- 
lar course ; but nobody but Captain Perkins 
had ever seemed to think that anything 
ought to be done about it. Uncle Jake was 
a man who said very little, and it’ was by no 
means easy to tell what he thought; but he 
worked very hard, for a man broken in 
health, as he was, having returned from the 
war with a chronic and incurable disease, 
and was continually trying to make plans to 
save Jake labor. 

Jake was large and strong for his years, 
and, usually, took a pride and pleasure in his 
work, —in having earlier and better crops 
than any of the neighbors, in subduing the 
potato-bugs, and raising so large a crop of 

tatoes, that the whole town talked about 
it, and in getting a prize for his enormous 
squashes at the Agricultural Fair ; in having 
Buttercup and Daisy and Daffy, his three 
cows, give milk that made the yellowest 
butter in town, and was in great demand ; 
in having obliging hens, that would lay 
when eggs were high; in having plenty of 
plump hens and turkeys to send to market 
at Thanksgiving ; and in laying by a certain 
sum yearly to pay off the mortgage on the 


But the farm was rocky, as sea-shore 
_ farms very often are, and hard work was 

necessary to bring the — crops to perfec- 
tion, and the plans of farm boys, as well as 
those of mice and men, “gang oft agley;” 
and that. was how it came about that, once 
in a while, Jake became infected with his 
mother’s “ discouragement,” and wished he 
was somebody else. 

This summer had been especially discour- 
aging. The potato-bugs had suddenly 
swooped down upon the tender young 

nts in countless hosts, the canker-worms 

ad wrought ruin in the orchard, his young 
chickens and turkeys had all fallen victims 
to a mysterious distemper, the birds saucily 
perched on the fiercest-looking scarecrow 
which he and Uncle Jake could invent, and 
ee ee up his corn, and old 
Dobbin, only horse, had lamed his leg 


in haying-time ! How they were to pay the 
interest on the mortgage this fall, Jake did 
not know, to say nothing of laying by a sum 


toward paying off the principal ; and Doctor 
‘Stone, who held the mortgage, had the rep- 


utation of being as hard as his name. 

Jake's mother wore her apron on her 
head continually, as she always did when 
she had an unusually great “ discou 
ment,” and prophesied every day that they 
should all be in the poor-house before the 
end of the year. Jake did not much mind 
his mother’s “discouragements ” when his 
affairs were prospering, but when things 
went wrong they made him feel as if it were 
not of much use to try. People with dis- 
couragements almost always manage to 
Share them with somebody. 

Today Jake had intended to mow the 
south meadow, the only grass as yet uncut, 
but the man whom he had engaged to help 
him failed to come. In some moods Jake 
would have seized his scythe, and gone 
valiantly to work alone, but today he pre- 
ferred to sit on the wharf, and look with 
longing eyes on the Happy-Go-Lucky, all 
ready for sea, even declining ’Mandy's in- 
vitation to accompany her to Follansbee'’s 
pasture, where the raspberries were “as 
thick as spatter.” 

It was early for raspberries, and they sold 
for twenty cents a quart inthe village. Gen- 
erally Jake would not have disdained to earn 
a little money by picking and selling them, 
when he had a bit of leisure, but today he 
felt like ’Siah Quimby, at the Four Corners, 
who ‘never had enough food to eat or clothes 
to wear, but said that “ intellectual idees 
would n’t admit of his picking berries to 
sell.” ’Mandy — go and teil in Follans- 
bee’s pasture, with the hot sun scorching 
her, and’ the thorns and briers scratchi 
her, if she wanted to. Jake was convin 
that he was intended for something better. 

But he did feel a little ashamed, when, as 
the sun was setting, and he still sat idl 
whittling ‘on the wharf, ’Mandy appeared 
her thin little face sunburned to the roots 
her tow-colored hair, and her brown little 
hands berry-stained and brier-torn, but her 
six-quart tin pail empty, although showi 
traces of having been filled with berries, 
her _ dancing with delight. 

“ They were so thick! I picked the pail 
brim-full, and I sold them at the hotel, and, 
O Jake! they came to a dollar and twenty 
" dy opened ightly clenched 

nd ’Man a tightly clenc 
little fist, and "tisplayed a ned 
note, and a shining twenty-cent piece. 

“Of course they come to a dollar and 
twenty cents! Anybody but a girl would 
know that without reckoning!” said Jake 
crossly. 


“1 reckoned, over and over again, while 
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] was picking, but I was afraid Mr. Plymp- 
ton would say he could n’t give but fifteen 
cents a quart. A dollar and twenty cents 
is a great deal, is n’t it, Jake? and it can all 
go toward paying the mortgage.” 

Jake looked at the meagre, little figure, 
its shoulders already bent by hard work, the 
thin, patient face, out of which the dimples 
ihad n worn before their time, at the 
:faded pink calico dress, long ago outgrown, 


‘at the old green sunbonnet, with its limp 
tand chewed strings, and his heart smote 
him. 


“You ought to buy a new dress with it, 
_"Mandy,” be said. 

Mandy looked up at him in surprise. 
_ was usually too much occupied with 

is work and his plans to think much about 
her, and, to tell the truth, he did not think 
girls were of much consequence. It was 
easy to see that visions of pretty, fresh cali- 
goes were dancing before ’Mandy’s eyes, 
but the brightness faded out of her face as 
suddenly as it had come. 

“The interest must be paid off, or we 
shall be turned out, Jake; and, anyway, 
mother would think it was awful extravagant, 
and get such a discouragement! I guess if 
we work real hard, we shall get it paid off 
some time, and have things like other folks.” 

.. But the sunbonnet strings found their 
way to ’Mandy’s mouth, and Jake saw that 
the renunciation of the new dress was a he- 
roic sacrifice. 

“We will work real hard, and I guess we 
shall.” 


And Jake slid down from his perch, toss- 
ed the anchor, which he had been whittling 
out, into the water, resolutely turned his 
back on the Happy-Go-Lucky, and started 
for home with ’Mandy. 

Captain Parker called after him, — 

“The wind is pooty likely to come up 
with the sun tomorrer morning, and we 
shall get under way ‘long about sunrise.” 

“ Good-by, then,” said Jake, without turn- 
ing his head. 

“If you don’t want to make your fortune 
"t a’n’t nothin’ to me, but if you oa your 
mind, any time before four o’clock will do,” 
said the captain. 

“How does he want you to make your 
fortune, Jake ?” asked ’Mandy. 

“It is nothing that you know anything 
about; and girls must n’t ask questions,” 
said Jake shortly. 

The captain’s words had revived a strug- 
glein his mind. Their way homeward led 
along the shore, and, as they rounded a 
point, the Happy-Go-Lucky came in sight 
ugain, shining in the sunset rays; and, as 

ey looked at her, a breeze started the fla 
that hung at her masthead, and it suddenly 
fluttered out against the oe pe thought 
it looked like a beckoning 


When they reached the house they found 
Uncle Jake standing in the doorway, gazing 
at the sky. 

“We ’re going to have a heavy shower, 
Jake. I guess it’s just as well we did n't 
et the south meadow mown: we should n’t 
ave got the hay in before it got wet,” he 
said cheerfully. “I hope we shall havea 
good day tomorrow, and Abe Saunders will 
come, and I shall be able to help.” 

He seemed to understand that Jake was 
not in a happy mood, and to be trying to 
cheer him, and it irritated Jake to know this. 
He could not have told exactly why. Even 
his mother’s remarks were more agreeable 
to his feelings. 

“ Hail, most likely, that will spoil all the 
crops, — what a’n’t spoiled now. I ’ve had 
a terrible presentiment all the afternoon. 
I’ve had discouragements all my life, but 
this summer beats all for them!” 

Mrs. Pingree always spoke as if discour- 
agements were a natural production, pecu- 
liar to the season. ’Mandy’s money was on- 
ly an additional discouragement to her. 

“T s’pose Plympton cheated you. Rasp- 
berries ought to be worth more than that, 
and if you had n’t gone gadding off, —s 
your time, the ironing would have been 
done! But there! I ’m used toit. I ’ve 
had nothing but discouragements.” 

’Mandy put her bonnet-strings to her 
mouth for one moment, then she went quiet- 
ly to work, setting the table for supper. 

For the first time in his life it occurred 
to Jake that "Mandy never got “out of 
sorts.” 

“ She ’s got lots of grit. She ’ll get along 
well enough if 1 do go away, and some day 
‘3 send er to school, and dress her like a 

y which it will be seen that Jake had re- 
considered Captain Perkins’s proposal. 

He did his “chores” in a silence which 
was very unusual with him, and which ’Man- 
dy observed; and then stole up to his room, 
instead of sitting in the porch with the oth- 
ers as usual, to hear neighbor Jenkins, who 
always dropped in of an evening, tell the 
news, or Uncle Jake relate stories of the 
war. 

He selected his Sunday suit, — disdainin 
his workday clothes, except those he h 
on, which would do to wear while he was 
only a common sailor, — and tied it up ina 
bandana handkerchief in true sailor fashion. 

Then he lay down, all dressed as he was, 
but he could not sleep. 

Just as the kitchen clock was striking. 
three, he slipped «ut of the house, with his 
bundle under his arm, and took the road to- 
ward the wharf, running fast, and never 
looking behind, lest his tesolution should. 
fail. If he had seen a woe-begone little face, 


framed in tow-colored locks, pressed against 
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the window pane, he might have hesitated 
gone back. 

But he did not, and the face buried itself 
in the pillow, bathed in tears. If ’Mandy 
had had any sunbonnet strings at hand then 
they would not have availed. She had been 

uick-witted enough to connect Captain 

erkins’s words with Jake’s silent mood, 
and to guess at what was going to happen, 
and she had watched all night, divided be- 
tween hope and fear. 

They were all ready to start on board the 
vessel, when Jake reached the wharf, and 
when the first faint rays of dawn appeared 
on the horizon, the anchor was lifted, the 
sails swelled out to the breeze, and the Haf- 
py-Go-Lucky had started on her voyage ! 

They kept near the shore as they sailed 
out of the harbor, and Jake’s home was con- 
stantly in sight. He, longed to get out of 
sight of it, for it gave him a heart-ache, such 
as he had never before experienced 4 and 
yet it was in vain that he tried to keep his 
eyes away from it. 

It looked so peaceful and pleasant, the 
house shaded by graceful, old elm-trees, and 
vines, orchards, and broad fields, stretching 
away into the distance,— not like a home 
that a boy would want to run away from. 
But how could a boy of spirit spend his life 
drudging, in a dull little nook like this, when 
the world was so wide? That was the 
thought with which Jake tried to ease his 
heart-ache, and silence his conscience, as he 
took what might be his last look forever at 

They were rapidly passing it. In a few 
more the "Ha Co-Lucky would 
have rounded a point which would have hid 
it from sight, when, suddenly, Jake discov- 
ered a cloud of blue smoke rising from the 
barn. Were they already up in the house? 
and did the smoke come from the house 
chimneys? Another look convinced him 
that that could not be ; even before a tongue 
of flame followed the smoke, shooting up 
against the sky, and mingling oddly with the 
red rays of dawn. 

Jake screamed, —as if he could arouse 
the slumbering people in the house, in that 
way, — and could scarcely restrain himself 
from jumping overboard, and trying to swim 
ashore. 

“ Oh, if I were only there! If I had not 
come!” he cried, in an agony, realizing his 
selfishness and cowardice as he had not 
done before. 

But bewailing was of uo use, and it was 
not Jake’s way. He begged Captain Per- 
kins to let a sailor row him ashore. At first 
the captain laughed at him, then he grew 
angry with him, finally he became utterly 
disgusted at Jake’s persistency, declared he 
had been mistaken in him, “he was a per- 
fect milksop,” and he should be glad to get 


rid of him; and he had a boat lowered, and 
ordered one of the sailors to row him ashore, 

The sailor sympathized with Jake, and 
how they did row !— he and Jake. 

When they reached the shore the barn 
was in a blaze, and two or three of the neigh. 
bors were running toward it, screaming 
“Fire!” as loud as they could. But Jake 
ran as if he had wings, and reached the fake 
first. The fire had begun in the hay-loft, 
and he succeeded in getting the animals out 
uuharmed. An alarm rang out from the 
village bell, and the onal fire company 
— Freeport could boast was soon on 

and. 

There was such confusion, and Jake was 
so intent on saving all he could, that he did 
not think of looking for Uncle Jake, until, 
as the fire was becoming controlled, he sud- 


denly saw him carried by two men into: the. 


house, —his right arm crushed by a falling 
timber. 

The barn was almost destroyed, with all 
the hay. A drunken tramp, who had taken 
lodgings in the loft, and whose pipe was, un- 
doubtedly, the cause of the fire, was di 
out in a half-suffocated condition. 

The cattle, old Dobbin, the horse, and all 
the farming implements were saved; and 
Jake felt that he should be agreat deal hap- 


ier than he deserved to be it it were not for : 


ncie Jake’s arm. 

. When he went into the house, after e 
thing was taken care of, as well as it could 
be, and the crowd had dispersed, Uncle 
Jake was lying on the bed, and Doctor 
Stone was examiging his injured arm. It 
was fearfully crushed, and he would be 
a to have it amputated, the doctor 
said, 

Uncle Jake’s face grew whiter for a mo 
ment, then he said cheerfully, — 

“Never mind! It has n't been of much 
use to me for a good while. This is my 
better right hand!” and he raised his other 
hand, and rested it on Jake’s broad shoul- 
der, “If 1 had n’t him | think I should de- 
'spair now!” 

And Jake’s mother took her apron off her 
head, and wiped her eyes with it, and de- 
clared that Jake was “the only thing she 
had that was n’t a discouragement!” Not 


once looking at industrious, patient little 


*Mandy. 

Jake felt like the meanest hypocrite that 
ever lived, and was on the point of confess- 
- as much, when Doctor Stone interrupted 

im. 

“I’ve heard of you, young man, and I 
like your looks, and your ways; and you 
need n’t trouble yourself about that interest 
money until you have better luck. A 
seeing I have an interest in the property, 
"ll build you a new barn. I like industry, 
and pluck.” 
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And thén Jake, with a great lump in his 
throat, began to confess to running away, 
but, "Mandy shook her head at him so ear- 
nestly, that he stopped. ’Mandy’s face was 
allaglow. She looked as if the burning of 
tue barn were a blessing instead of a calam- 
ity; and the moment they were alone, she 
threw her arms around Jake’s neck, and hug- 
and kissed him, and cried for joy. 

“O Jake, I saw you going away in the 
night, with a bundle, and I thought you were 
going to sea; and I wanted to die, but now 

am so happy!” 

And Jake told her all about it. She beg- 

him not to tell Uncle Jake ‘or their 
mother, as it would make them very unhap- 
py to know that he wished to go. 

“But I feel such a mean sneak to have 
them praise me,” objected Jake. “ But I 
will deserve it, — you see, Mandy!” 

Three years afterward, when he went to 


pay off thesmortgage,— for he had never 
ost his courage again, and the success 
which almost inevitably follows industry 
and energy had been his, —the hard-heart- 
ed Doctor Stone admired him so much, that 
he offered tu send him to college ; and Jake 
chose to to an agricultural college, be- 
cause he liked farming so much! It was not 
so very strange, because a boy can scarcely 
try to do anything with all his might, with- 
out becoming interested in it ; and after that 
little trip on the ee nev- 
er wanted to be a sailor. 

Jake’s mother still has “ discouragements.”. 
She probably would not be able to enjoy life — 
without them ; but she is very cheerful over 
them. She says the very strangest one that 
she ever had, was the sudden disappearance 
of Jake’s Sunday suit. Nobody but Jake 
and ’Mandy knew that it sailed away on 


board the Happy-Go-Lucky. 


Us CLE FRED was sitting under a tree 
in his orchard, reading his paper. The 
children caught sight of him, and then there 
was a rush and a hurry to see who would 
to him first. Will and Tom were the 
test runners, and did n’t mind the fence 
any more than a log; but poor little Bobby 
and Sue, who ran as fast as their little legs 
could carry them, were far behind, and, be- 
sides, the fence was too high for them to 
climb, so they set up a pitiful cry, beggin 
the boys to wait and help them. Will an 
Tom were in far too much of a hurry for 
that, and the poor little things would have 
cried in vain had not Uncle Fred left his 
tree and newspaper, and lifted them over 
the fence. 

Will and Tom were resting under the 
tree when he came back, looking rather 
ashamed. 

“ Why, you are not as kind as the bears,” 
Uncle Fred said. “I am going to punish 
you by making you listen to a sermon.” 

_. The boys looked doleful enough at this 
idea. They had hoped that Uncle Fred 
would tell them one of his nice stories. 

“The sermon will be preached by — 
bears,” said Uncle Fred with a sudden 
spring at Sue and Bobby at the last word. 

Of course they all jumped and screamed, 
and the boys soon began to brighten up 

in. 

“Do a know how they catch bears in 


A SERMON ON BEARS. 


No, the children did not, and they settled 
themselves with a delighted air; for they 
knew a story was coming, 

“It is easy enough as they do it. Why, 
you children could catch half a dozen at 
once if you chose.” 

“ Could we really, Uncle Fred?” the boys 
asked eagerly. 

“Could .we, too?” echoed Bobby and 
Sue with open eyes. 

“Yes, if you were strong enough to dig a 
pit several feet deep. Will and Tom could 
do that if I helped a little, and Bobby and 
Sue could cover the top with turf, leaves, and 
sticks, so as to hide the hole. Then all we 
would have to do would be to put some 
food on top, hide behind a tree, and watch 
and wait.” 

“ And then what next?” cried the children 
in a breath. 

“Why, then we would see a big, black 
bear shuffling along. As he came near the 
pit he would begin to snuff, and look around 
to see what the food was. In a moment he 
would see it, but the moment he would put 
his paw on the turf he would go to the bot- 
tom of the pit.” 

“ Would it kill him?” 

“Oh, no; but he could n’t get out possi- 
bly, and then the hunters would come and’ 
shoot him. But if four or five bears i> jo 
to tumble into the same hole they will get 


out in.” 
“ Tell us, tell us!” Bobby said, as Uncle 
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Fred stopped at the most interesting part of 
the story to. knock an apple off the tree. 

“ Well, they make a ladder by stepping on 
each other’s shoulders, and as they reach 
the top of the pit all get out, — all but the 
bottom one, and he, poor jellow, would nev- 
er get out if bears were not kinder than 
boys.” 

ill and Tom were too much ashamed to 
ask how, so Uncle Fred went on, and finish- 
ed his story. 

“The first thing they do when they get 
out themselves, is to get the branch of a 
tree, which they let down to their poor 
brother bear. In a minute more he is out, 


and away they all scamper to the woods. 
If the Lene wees like some boys, th 


would have left the r, helpless Sear 
cry in the pit, while they ran off to havea 
time.” 

Uncle Fred told them a story, but the 
boys found they had been listening to a ser- 
mon all the time. 

It was one they could not help remember- 
ing either, for, whenever they started to run 
and leave their little brother and Sister to 
help themselves, the bears’ lesson would 
come into their minds, and they would be so . 
ashamed to have bears kinder than boys, 
that they would stop, and be kind too, 


A MOTHER'S VOICE. 


A GOOD lady, living in one of our large 
cities, was passing a drinking saloon 
one day, just as the keeper of it was turn- 
ing a man into the street. He was quite 
young, but very pale. His haggard face 
and wild eyes showed that he had been 
drinking, and was far gone on the way to 
ruin. e was swearing dreadfully and 
shaking his clenched nst at the man who 
had thrust him out of the saloon. He was 
so blinded with passion that he did’ not see 
the lady who stood near him, till she laid 
her hand on him, and asked, in a gentle, 
loving voice, — 
“ What ’s the matter?” 


The young man started as thon; 
Shon struc 


h a heavy 
blow had k him. e turned 
quickly around, paler than before, and trem- 
bled from head to foot. He looked at the 
lady for a moment, and then said, — 

“Oh, I thought it was my mother’s voice, 
it sounded so strangely like it. But her 
voice has long been hushed in death.” 

“You had a mother, then, who loved 
you?” said the lady. 

He burst into tears as he said, — 

“Oh, yes; I had an aged mother, and she 
loved her boy. But since she died, every- 
thing has gone against me. 1 am lost — to 
ones that is good — lost forever.” 

“No, not lost torever; for God is merci- 
ful and gracious, and his pitying love can 
reach the chief of sinners,” said the lady, in 
a low, sweet voice; and her words seemed 
to have a wonderful effect upon the young 


man. 

As the lady passed on her way, the young 
man followed her. He noticed the number 
of the house she entered, and wrote down 
in his pocket-book the name that was on the 


door-plate. Then he went on his way with 
new thoughts and feelings stirred in his 
breast. 

Years passed away, and the kind lady had 
forgotten all about the incident, when one 
day a stranger called at her house, and 
sent up his card, asking permission to 
speak with her. Wondering who it could 
be, she went down to the parlor, and found 
a noble-looking, well-dressed gentleman. 
He rose respectfully to meet her, and hold- 
ing out his band, said, — 

“Pardon me, madam, for this liberty; 
but I have come many miles to thank rn 
for the great service you rendered me a few 
years ago,” he said, in a trembling voice. 

“I am puzzled to know what you mean, 
sir,” said the lady; “for I do not remember 
to ever have seen you before.” ; 

“I have changed so much,” said the 
young man, “that I do not wonder you 

ave forgotten me. But though I only saw 
you once, I should have known you an 
where. And your voice, too, is so m 
like — my mother’s.” 

The moment these last words were spo- 
ken, the lady remembered the poor young 
man to whom she had kindly spoken in 
front of the drinking saloon, so long be- 
fore. She saw him weeping, and she wept 
with 

Presently, the gentleman wi away 
tears, sat told the that the 
few gentle words that she spoke to him on 
that day had been the means of saving him 
from ruin, and making him a useful man. 


“Those words, ‘Not lost forever,’ fol 
lowed me,” he said, “ wherever I went; 
it always seemed like my mother’s voice 
speaking to me from the grave.” 


A 


' [Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIN R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Puzsles. 


38. — Sternus; Grampus. 
40.—SaBrE 
HER 


H 

AG 
RRA 
FANG 
ANT 
NT 

G 


45-— Reclusion. 
— Impatient. 47-— Misdemeanor. 
- 48. — Sacredness. 49. — Abhorrently. 
50. — Abolishable. 

§1.—“ Lookers-on see more than players.” 

52-—“ You will never have a friend if you 
must have one without failings.” 

53- — Salem. 54-— Dover. 


Solemnity. 


55-— Cross-Word Enigma. 

The first is in meadow, but not in lot; 
The second is in cabin, but not in cot; 

' The third is in tepid, but not in hot; 
The fourth is in powder, but not in shot; 
The fifth is in vessel, but not in dish; 

* The sixth is in prayer, but not in wish ; 
“The whole is the name of a fish: 
Cora A. L. 


§6.—A Diamond. 


A letter; a fish; a shrub; awrit; a fruit; a 
émall stream ; a letter. ~ Capi SHANE. 


57-— A Square. 
; a bird; the cavity of the eye; 


A wooden pin 
Lynx. 


a foreign river ; to imitate. 


Hidden Cities. 
58. — Edward has gone to Port Royal. 
Lumber becomes iron. 

— The new portico is finished. 
61.— We shall go East on Monday. 

63.— Papa, rising, pr 


64.—A Charade. 
My first is to harmonize; 
ly second having power; 


If in company you are whole, 
You will not be called sour. 
Put A. DELPHY. 
Reversions. 
65. — Reverse to fasten, and get space. 
To attract, and get to 
, ame An animal, and get a pipe. 
— A share, and get a kind of rock. 

69. — To praise, and get belonging to a, 


70. — Drop-Letter Proverb. 


Anagrams. 
71.— Rent a bar. 74-— An old cat cry. 
72.-— Bemoan Ted. 75.— A nation beg. 
73-— Boil a nut. 76. — Mind his ha 
UFTI. 


VETERAN. 


77-— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nineteen letters, is a 
proverbial saying. 
The 3, 16, 10, 6, 4, 19, is a mixture. 
The 12, 11, 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, means declares. 
The 15, 13, 14, 18, 17, is pertaining to dower. 
BUCKEYE. 


Central Deletions, 
78. — Delete the centre of an animal, and leave 
a boy’s nickname. 
ra — To stew, and leave a pace. 


Verse, and leave simply. DELMONTE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 


puzzles, received before April 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the second-best list, an auto- 


graph album. 
Solvers. 


Answers to the December puzzles were received 
from Lillie May, Virgil, English Boy, Cora A. L., 
Sol M., Phil A. Delphy, and Teddy. 

Prize-Winner. 

My for the largest list of correct answers; 
Phil A. Delphy, Barelbridge, and Delmonte, for 
the largest number of acceptable puzzles. 


Accepted. 


Puzzles by Delmonte, Mufti, Cora A. L., Cadi 
Shane, les, Don Carlos, Wat Tyler, Phil A. 
Delphy, bridge, English Boy, and Iris. 

RUTHVEN 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Boston ALMANAC AND Business DI- 
RECTORY FOR 1881.— The forty-sixth volume of 
this valuable publication appeared on the 1st of 

anuary, looking as fresh and full of useful in- 
ation as anything that has appeared in book- 
form for the past year. It is invaluable for the 
household and for business men, and no one 
should be without it. It only costs a dollar, and 


is published by Sampson, Davenport & Compa 
ny, 155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


AYER’s ALMANAC FOR 1881 is published in 
book-form, and embraces no less than nine dif- 
ferent languages. The book is really a great cv 
riosity, and shows the enterprise of the and 
the extent of business it transacts. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


DorcHEsTer. — The population of Boston is 
near four hundred thousand, and of the whole 
State almost two million. 


Jack. — We rarzly take any notice of postal 
cards calling for specimen copies. Too many 
people get free reading by sending cards. 


LuLv.— We tender you the best wishes that 
we can command for your happiness as a wife. 
But don’t expect too much: men are uncertain. 


Miss BELLE V. N.— We do not pay for po- 
etry, and think that our readers would not like 
eight 
two. 


or ten pages of verse at one dose or even 


Miss CARRIE.— You think that BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE is “just splendid!” We are glad of 
it. We want a hundred thousand ladies to think 
the same. 


C. E. C.— We had not forgotten you, for we 
do not forget our friends as soon as you imagine. 
Hope you received the money that we sent you 
all right. 


W. P. H.— Many thanks for P ae prompt at- 
tention to our request. All the designs were sat- 
isfactury. Are you never coming East to see 
your friends? 


Susan MariA.— No, Susan: you are wrong. 
The Masons do not wear aprons because they 
broil candidates for the degrees. If you ever 

a Mason, he will tell you all about the se- 
crets, and wil) not attend lodge-meetings more 
than twice a month. 


BEBE. — Your two little sketches would read 
very well if you had had a little more practice, so 
that you could have worked up the incidents ina 
more attractive form. You may feel quite proud 
of them as they are; but they are nut quite satis- 


factory tous. Try again. 


SapIE. — Thanks for your club. It was a good 
one, and shows how much interest you-take in 
our magazine. We wish we had a thousand such 
friends as you, and that all could get up elubs of 

names. That would give us a circulation 
= comfortable to look at and take care of. 

e hope that when you marry you will get a 


husband that will make all the girls in town envy 
your happiness. - 


HIsTORIAN.— We are glad that you appreciate 
the article on Greece, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number of Ba.tou’s. It is well worth 
reading, and we can furnish you with as many 
numbers as you wish to send to your friends, 
We try to make all of our illustrated articles in- 
teresting and instructive. 


Back NUMBERS WANTED.— We want about 
twenty back numbers of BALLovu’s, and for them 
will pay fifteen cents each. November and De 
cember, 1875, January, 1876, January, 1878, and 
April, 1879, are the numbers required, and six or 
eight of each would be very acceptable. They 
in good order, as oubteribars want them 
to bin 


HONATE. — The emerald is supposed to repre- 
sent any one born in May, and signifies success 
in love. If you were ushered into the world in 
that month, you had better propose to a rich girl, 
and marry her at once, cat then subscribe to a 
dozen copies of BALLouv’s MAGAZINE for your, 
friends and as a reward for our advice. You can 
have more copies if your money holds out. 


A Lover oF Fruit. — It is said that cherries 
were introduced into England and this coun’ 
from Asia. Persia is famous for its cherries 
pomegranates. Great Britain has been noted for 
delicious cherries from the days of the great 
Czsar, some years before Christ. Shakspere 
was a great lover of the fruit, and spoke of cher 
ries in his plays and poems. For all this infor 
mation please send us four quarts of your largest 
and best dark cherries next summer. We can 
take care of them. 


A READER.— We were compelled to run 
“The Crimson Trail” through six numbers in- 
stead of four, as the author became so much it 
terested in his work that he extended it longer 
than he anticipated. Our readers will not regret 
it, however, as the tale is very thrilling, and every 
line is worth reading. It gives a vivid picture of 
Indian life in old colonial days, before the time 
of independence and liberty. The back numbers 
can be ordered from any newsdealer, or at 
office, at fifteen cents a copy, postpaid. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


TurTLE’s Eccs. — Turtle’s eggs are used by 
millions in the Amazon region among the na- 
tives, who make a sort of butter out of the oily 
matter in the yelk. So extensive is the destruc- 
tion of the eggs that there is danger of the turtle 
becoming extinct.’ 


How AN ARAB LADY PERFUMES HERSELF. — 
In the floor of the tent or hut, as it may chance 
to be, a small hole is excavated sufficiently large 
to contain a common champagne-bottle; and a 
fire of charcoal or of simply glowing embers is 
made within the hole, into which the woman 
about to be scented throws a handful of drugs. 
She then takes off the cloth or “tope” which 
forms her dress, and crouches naked over the 
fumes, while she arranges her robe to fall as a 
mantle from her neck to the ground, like a tent. 
She begins to perspire freely in the hot-air bath ; 
and, the pores of the skin being thus opened and 
moist, the volatile oil from the smoke of the 
burning perfumes is absorbed immediately. By 
the time the fire has expired, the a 
is completed, and both her person and her robe 
are redolent with incense. 


CourRTING IN SOUTH APRICA.— When a young 


Boer—that is, a descendant of some Dutch fam- 
ily long settled in South Africa—wants a wife, 
we are informed by —- Trollope, he puts 
on his best clothes, mounts his horse, sticks a 
feather in his cap, carries with him a bottle of 
sugar-plums and a candle, which latter ought to 
be wax, or, failing wax, the very best “ compo- 
site,” and throws his bridle over the gate of the 
house where dwells the young woman he thinks 
will best answer his purpose. He enters; and 
his smart gear, feather, and candle are eloquent 
of his errand. To make the point quite clear, 
however, he offers the candle to the daughter of 
the house; and, if she take it, it is lighted, when 
the mother and everybody else at once retire, al- 
though not until the mother has stuck a pin into 
the candle to show how long the young people 
may remain together without interruption. Mr. 
Trollope does not say that it is open to the latter 
to take out the pin, and put it farther down the 

as soon as they find themselves alone; 
but he does . that a little salt is sometimes put 
in, to make the wick burn more slowly. As 
soon, however, as the pin is reached by the flame, 
in comes the mother, and the “freying” is over. 
A day or two afterward the pair are married. 


New Sea-Sounpers. — Sir William Thomson 
has of late years given his great abilities chiefly 
to the improvement of the means of navigation. 
His patent compass is now being fitted on all the 
best steamers, including the czar’s yacht, Zivadia ; 
and his wire sounding apparatus for ascertaining 
the depth of the sea is also in request, especially 
for ships engaged in laying submarine cables, and 

mail steamers approaching dangerous coasts. 


Its great merit consists in the rapidity with which 
a sounding can be taken, owing to the small re- 
sistance offered by a wire compared to a hemp 
rope in being pulled aboard after the sounding- 
lead attached to it has reached the bottom. B 
its means “ flying” soundings can be taken re 
ily while the ship is going at full speed. It is a 
great advantage for rapid soundings to have a 
gauge which will of itself tell the depth without 
reckoning the length of wire paid out, for that is 
Greatly in excess of the actual depth; and Sir 

illiam Thomson has devised two gauges. One 
consists in sinking along with the lead a very fine 
capillary tube of glass coated internally with 
chromate of silver. The tube is open at its lower 
end for the sea-water to enter and rise in the bore. 
As it rises, it discolors the internal coating, 
changing the yellow chromate into white chlo- 
ride of silver. The height to which it rises is, 
cf course, proportional to the pressure, and the 
extent of discoloration is therefore a measure of 
the depth. 


WEDDING CUSTOMS OF THE TOWKANS. — In 
Central America is a country called Towka; and 
without doubt the Towkans, whatever else they 
may be, are the jolliest people in the world at a. 
wedding. They appear to be such an ignorant 
race as to be unable to keep record of their chil- 
dren’s ages, except in a manner somewhat similar 
to that adopted by Robinson Crusoe with his 
notched post for an almanac. The Towkans, 
however, do not notch their children. = 
hang round their necks, at birth, a string wit 
one bead on, and at the expiration of a year they 
add another bead, and so on, the main object be- 
ing seemingly that there may be no mistake when 
they arrive at a marriageable age. When a girl 
numbers fifteen beads, she is marriageable; but 
the young man must — a necklace of twenty 
before he is reckoned capable of taking on him- 
self so serious a responsibility. But the wedding 
feast is the thing. The invited guests assemble 
on what answers to our common or village gree 
and set in their midst is a canoe, the property 
the bridegroom, brimming with palm wine, sweet- 
ened with honey, and thickened with crushed 
plantains. The drinking-cups are calabashes, 
which are set floating in the fragrant liquor; 
and, seated round it, the company fall to,—a 
mark of politeness being to drink out of as many 
calabashes that have been drunk out of by some- 
body else as possible. It should be mentioned 
to the Towkan’s credit, however, that his bride is 
not present at this tremendous drinking bout, or, 
rather, boat. She remains in her parents’ hut; 
and, when her intended has finished with the cal- 
abashes, he takes his whistle of bamboo and his 
“tomtom,” the latter of which is a hollow little 
log tied over at each end with bits of leather, and, 
seating himself at the door of the dwelling of his 
parents-in-law in prospective, commences to bang 
and tootle sweet music, until the heart of the ten- 
der creature within is softened, and they let him 
in. 


Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


JumB_es. — A cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, a cupful of sour milk, an egg, a ~ wef 
of soda, nutmeg, and flour enough to r 


CrrRON AND OTHER IN CAKE. — To 
prevent citron or other fruit settling to the bot- 
tom of a cake or pudding, rub the citron well 
with flour after cutting. 


STAINS ON MARBLE. — If there are iron stains 
upon marble, they can be taken out by moisten- 
ing them with vitriol or oxalic acid. If they do 
vj omags out readily, leave the acid on for half 
an 


FILLING FoR PIES OR TURNOVEES. — A quar- 
ter of a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, a 
cracker rolled fine, an CEs, the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon, and nearly a cupful of sugar. If 
used for pie, use top crust. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE should be taken 

by those who perform mental labor. It acts as a 
, brain-food, and is particularly recommended for 
wakefulness, hysteria, and o diseases of the 
nervous system. For loss of appetite it is inval- 


Curp Puppinc.— Pour a quart of boiling 
milk on a pint and a half of buttermilk, strain 
and press the curd lightly, and then beat well 
with an ounce of butter, an ounce of sugar, a tea- 
cupful of breadcrumbs, and four eggs. Bake in 
cups half an hour. 


SponcEr CAKE. — Four eggs, the whites beaten 
until a plate could be turned over quickly with- 
out spilling the contents, a cupful of fine sugar 
beaten with the yelks to a eream, a cupful — | a 
half of flour, pat ag the size of a pea dissolved in a 
spoonful of cold water, and a little salt. Bake in 
a deep tin in a quick oven. 


Sopa CaKEs.— Take a quart of flour, a tea- 
ul of soda and one of cream of tartar dis- 
solved in hot water, a tablespoonful each of lard 
and of butter rubbed into the flour, and a little 
salt. Mix soft with sour milk or buttermilk, and 
cut with tin in round cakes. Bake in a quick 
oven. These are very nice for tea. 


Pounp Puppinc.—A pound each of 
suet, currants, and stoned raisins, eight eggs, half 
of a grated nutmeg, two ounces of sliced candied 
peel, a teaspoonful of ground sugar, half a pound 
of bread-crumbs, half a pound of flour, and half a 

t of milk. Chop the suet finely, and mix with 
the dry i ; stir these well together, 


Crust por Savory Pies. — To two pounds of 
flour and a pound and a half of butter or lard 
add the yelks of three eggs; rub part of the fat 
to a cream with the eggs, and then rub in the 
flour; wet with cold water, and roll out with the 
remainder of the butter. The crust is suitable 
for pigeon, rabbit, hare, and other savory pies. 


OysTER Toast. — The same as for oyster stew, 
only no cream; thicken the juice a little with 
flour; when the stew is ready, have a few slices 
of toast laid in a well-buttered dish, and pour the 
oysters over it. It is best to heat the dish hot 


that you put your oysters in to send to the 
chip boner bet Gun 


Ca.r’s-HEAD Piz.— Boil a small calf’s-head 
or half a large one, take all the meat from the 
bones, blanch and keep the brains se 
skin the palate, tongue, and so forth, and cut the 
latter into thin slices. Season with spices ao 
cording to taste. Shake the meat for a few mo 
ments in a hot over a brisk fire. Put a rim 
or crust around your dish, lay in the meat, filli 
up with the yelks of hard boiled, pieces 
the brains, force-meat ls, and a little minced 
anchovy. Finish with a cupful of good gravy, 
and cover with a crust. A few flat sausages may 
take the place of the forcemeat balls; but they 
must be seasoned very Manly, or the - will be 
insipid. Oysters are likewise admissible. 


Rice Croquetres.— Boil half a pound of 
well-washed rice in a quart of cold water, with a 
level tablespoonful of salt, half a pint of milk, 
half of the yellow rind of a lemon or two inches 
of stick cinnamon and two ounces of sugar for 
half an hour, after it begins to boil, stirring it oc 
casionally to prevent burning. Take it from the 
fire, stir in one at a time the yelks of three 
and return to the fire for ten minutes to set t 
egg. Then spread the rice on an oiled platter, 
laying it about an inch thick, and let it get cool 
enough to handle, when turn it out of the platter 
upon some cracker-dust spread on the table, cut 
it into strips an inch wide and three inches long, 
roll them into the shape of corks, dip them first 
into beaten then into cracker-dust, and fry 
them golden . Lay them on a napkin for 
a moment to free them from grease, put them on 
a dish, dust a little powdered sugar over them, 
and serve. 


> 
and add the well-beaten eggs and milk to moisten, 
with. Beat up the mixture; and, should the 
above proportion of milk not be found sufficient 
to make it of the proper consistency, a little more 
Tes wet should be added. Press the pudding inamould, 
tie it in a floured cloth, and bdil for five hours, or 
) 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“WHEN I WAS A GIRL.” 


When I was a girl, — and I mind it well, — 

It yelled so much, that I vowed w' 

Was of age I would hear no baby cry. 


When I was of age, — and I mind it well, — 
With a sweet young man in love I fell; 
And I fell so far, that I said, ‘‘ I ’ll see,”’ 
When he asked, ‘‘ My love, will you marry me ?” 
When we were married, — and I mind it well, — 
There came a little baby ; and how it did yell! 
that again I swore — 

my husband Jaughed — I would hear no more. 


And now I am old: bus, slant you exe 

There is no rest from that yell for me; 

For sons and daughters think I alone can quell 
Their little crying babies when they yell, ye//, ELL. 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, “let 
me see the list of ladies you want’ me to call on. 
I really don’t care to go around much; but a man 
ought to do what his wife wants him to do on 
New-Year’s Day. Where’s the list ?” 

“Here it is,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, fluttering 
around with her hair in her mouth. “I wrote 
them all out with the addresses for you, so you 
would n’t have any trouble.” 

“What makes you put old Sister Lamb at the 
head of the list?” growled Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“She ’s got a wart on her chin the size of a fire- 
but the advan- 


bell, and she can’t talk a 
eating the Sun-.| 


tages of egg over stove coal for 
day school. 
But she belongs to the church, and I don’t 
ieve any one else will call on her,” reasoned 
Mrs. Spoopondyke. “ She ’Il be tickled to death 
to see you. 

“What do you think I’m starting out for?” 
demanded Mr. Spoopendyke fiercely. “Got an 
idea that I’m going around like a missionary to 
carry the gospel to people that everybody else is 
afraid of ? ho’s this? What’s this second 
name here? Who’s Mrs. Shklymbretov ?” 

“That ’s Mrs. Wolverton. I promised her 
you ’d call. Never mind Mrs. Lamb, but you 
ought to call on Mrs. Wolverton.” 

“What for? What has she got in common 
with me, except that her bones are hollow? She 
don’t know the difference between a Guinea pig 
and the burning of Jerusalem. Always wants to 
know if I don’t think that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were parables. Is that the kind of list you 've 
made out? Want me to run around among the 
old monuments? Who’s Miss Swash ?” 

“That ’s Mrs. Smith, the little widow. You 
know she 's interested in sending women out 
West to get husbands. She ’l] amuse you.” 

“She will if she sees me. She'll make me 
laugh like a hyena if she gets one eve on me. 


say, who ’s that yellow-headed girl that sits two 


pews in front of us? Id like to call on her, 
now 

“Oh, she ’s a little chit of a thing. You don’t 
want to run after those young people, —a man of, 
your age!” 

“What’s the reason I don’t?” howled Mr. 
Spoopendpke. “Got an idea that I only care for 
the tough old people, have n’t you? Think I’m 
a sort of Plymouth Rock, don’t you? Got any 
—_ old landmarks on the list that need inspec- 
tion 

“TI don’t care!” remonstrated Mrs. Spoopen- 
~ so indignantly. “They ’re nice people, and I 
like to cultivate them. They may be along in 
life, but they can’t help it.” 

“Cultivate ’em if you want to,” growled Mr. 
Spoopendyke; “ but, if you think I’m going hoe- 
ing around among ’em on New-Year’s Day, you 
"ll get left. What d’ you want to cultivate *em 
for? With your friends and ideas, you only need’ 
weekly prayers and an alarm of fire to be an old- 
woman’s home. Who else have you got here? 
Mrs. Sliggonspratt, Mrs. Woptenslough, Miss 
Kimpzf” 

“ You don’t read them right at all,” complained 
Mrs. ndyke. They are Mrs. Silvers 
Mrs. Worthington, and Miss Hemmingway. 

’re just as nice as they can be.” 

“ Are they the three old worthies who howl in 
the choir?” asked Mr. Spoopendyke sternly. 
“They ’ve got a grandson old enough to be my 
father.” 

“They have n’t,” sobbed Mrs. Spoopendyke: 
“you know better.” 

“Well, most of ’em have. What d’ you want 
me to call on them for? Got any more old alma- 
nacs expecting me? Where’s the Sphinx? You 
have n’t got the Sphinx down here, nor the Tow- 
er of Babel. Who are these other pyramids? 
Who ’s Mrs. Upsidedown ?” 

“That ’s Mrs. Edgerton. She sent you the 
jelly when you were sick, and you said she was 
the best woman in Brooklyn. You ’ll have to 
call on her for politeness.” 

“I won’t either,” shouted Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“ The jelly was sour, and she made me pay a dok 
lar toward a plaster-of-Paris angel for a starving 
family out in Flatbush. Who’s this other nurse 
of George Washington’s? Here: this is a mis- 
take. I went to old Miss Schumslock’s funeral 
thirty years ago.” 

“You didn’t! you never did!” proclaimed Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, thoroughly aroused. “ That is n’t 
her name, either. It’s Miss Schofield, and she 
is the best friend I ’ve got in the world. 1 only 
want 

“TI know what you want,” hissed Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “You want a few more acquaintances 
and a map to be a guide-book to ancient Troy. 
Think I ’m going to call on that old monolith? 
Got anything here that belongs to modern times? 
Know anybody who has been dug up within six 
or eight centuries? Who's that black-eyed girl 
in the Bible-class ?” 


395 
The years passed on, and I mind them well 
For each new year came that same old yell ; 
But I loved oe so welcome to our nest. 
And I said, “‘ When I ’m old, then I shall have rest.” 
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“T would n’t look at her,” sniffed Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke. “I would n’t have you go there for 
worlds. Besides, she don’t receive.” 

“What ’s this?” demanded Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“What ’s Mrs. Wimpqstvxq got to do with it? 
What cemetery will I find her in?” 

“That ’s Mrs. Willoughby,” explained Mrs. 
Spoopendyke complacently. “She ’s the young 
widow who recently joined the church.” 

“T don’t mind calling on her,” said Mr. S 
pendyke. “She was n’t bern more ’n four thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. Got any 
more like her? Does this measly list contain 
anybody else who was n’t the mother of the Chi- 
nese empire? Think of any more gravestones 
53 have n’t had the epitaphs quite worn off 

t 
or No,” replied Mrs. S 
now I remember, Mrs. 
friends in Buffalo.” 

“Dod gast your dod-gasted list!” howled Mr. 
on dancing on the unhappy document. 
“ What do you think I am,—a ghoul? S’pose 
I’m going to prance around among all the measly 
old ghosts in the city? S’pose I’m going to 
swash around and eat cake and drink lemonade 
with a lot of illustrations of the silurian period? 
Think I ’m going to spend the day with a lot of 
articulated old skeletons just because they belong 
to the same church that t do a 

And Mr. Spoopendyke popped out of the house 
like a bung, and went next door to see if his 
friend Tortorthumb knew any mummies of whose 
history there was some tradition. 

“T don’t care!” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, as she 
whirled around two or three times to practice 
kicking her train. “If he don’t call on the church 

le, they ’ll be hopping mad; and, if he does, 
 won’t have much of a time: so he ’ll wish he 
was dead either way.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke bustled into the parlor 
to assure a sandy-haired young man with a stiff 
neck that it was awful good of him to come, and 
te learn that he had n’t come far of his own voli- 
tion, but had slid most of the way. 


pendyke coldly ; “and, 
illoughby receives with 


_ A Jewish firm, consisting of two brothers, Jacob 
and Isaac, in New York, had failed for a large 
amount, and announced forthwith their ability to 

y only ten cents on a dollar. This having 

“Isaag, dot vos iggest S$ peesness ve 
efer hah?” 


“ == 1 leprade. Ve vill haf 

“Tsaag, ve vill go ce’ le. Ve vi i 
dinner by der a’n’t id ?” 

“ All rhiad.” 

They went to Delmonico’s, and ordered a sump- 
tuous meal, for which they were charged fifteen 
dollars. 

“Gif me dree tollar unt a half shange,” said 
Jacob, presenting a five-dollar bill to the cashier. 

“ How is that ?” asked the cashier. “ Your bill 
is fifteen dollars, and that is but a dollar and a 
half.” 

“Oxactly. Dot’s rhiad. You see ve vos 
baengrupt, undt bay not more as den cend on de 
tawler, a’n’dt id, Isaag ?” 

But the cashier failed to see it that way, and, 
sending for an officer, made Jacob produce the 
correct amount. 


“Got vill bunish you for dees,” said Jacob to 
the cashier. “lie bunish you for shead a man 
who only gan bay den cend on der tawler, a’n'dt 
it, Isaag ?” 

Isaag said nothing, and the brothers started 
out, Jacob still assuring the cashier, “Got ~»] 
bunish you for dese dings,” and when th 
into the street Isaac said cautiously to Jacob,— 

“ Yawcob, you vas rhiad. Got vill bunish dod 
man, Yawcob,” he continued, running his. hand 
into the breast-pocket of his overcoat, and 
ing out something. “Got haf already bunished 
dod man, for I got me one tozen dees seelfer 
sboons.” 


Johnny Tadsbury has had many accidents be 
fall him during his boyish career; but per 
the most serious which ever occurred to ruffle his 
placid life happened to him last spring, when he 
was on a visit to his grandmother in the country, 
During his stay with his aged relative, Johnny 
was never known to go down-stairs on his feet, 
but invariably made the descent by sliding down 
on the banisters. If he had been a good boy, 
and one who would run a whole block to give 
cake-money to a blind beggar, the chances are 
that he would have fallen from the banisters and 
got killed; but, as he was not that sort of a boy, 
the sliding only resulted in his trousers being 
worn out in a place where patching was abso 
lutely necessary. 

“ Lawsy me!” said his grandmother, one Satur- 
day night, as she turned him round, and scruti- 
nized the mutilated condition of his trousers. 
“A’n’t you ashamed, child, to go and ruin 
best pair of trcusers, when I wanted to take you 
to church with ne in the morning to hear Parson 
Sprague’s sermon? The Simms boys and the 
Joneses will be there, dressed in their ~<a 
clothes. And, just think! I have got to 
our trousers before you can move out of this 

ouse |” 
- “I don’t want to goto church,” sniveled Johnny. 
“Me an’ Jim Crawford wants to go coon-huntin’ 
back of his pa’s field, and” — 

“You go with that trifling Crawford’s boy!” 
interrupted the old woman; “that nasty little 
scamp that put powder in the church stove last 
winter, and scart Parson Peterson so that he 
jumped over the pulpit, and come nigh killin’ old 
Sister Wilson, — poor old soul! and she a lone 
widow with six children! Lor’ sakes! the idea 
of you goin’ coon-huntin’ with that Jim Crawford! 
No, my child: you shall not be contaminated 
that depraved Ill trousers 
very night, and have you ready for church to 
morrow.” 

Johnny’s grandmother, unfortunately, happened 
to be very near-sighted; and, after the boy had 
gone to bed, she secured his trousers, and, a 
what she supposed was a piece of strong, 
cloth from the bureau-drawer, sewed it into 
seat of his trousers. 

The next morning Johnny slipped into his 
newly mended garment, and a few hours later 
was in church sitting on a hard bench beside his 
grandmother. The day was warm and sultry; 
and, as the sermon was going on, Johnny began 
to feel a burning sensation between him and 
bench. He squirmed a little, and sat more on 
one side; but soon he was compelled to yank 
himself on the other, while every moment the 
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bench grew hotter, until it seemed to him that he 
was seated on a blast furnace. 

“Johnny,” whispered his grandmother, “you 
must keep still. Don’t fidget about so, my child. 
Recollect that you are in church.” 

But Johnny only wriggled the more, and bob- 
bed about on the bench as if he had the St. Vitus’ 
dance, while the tears trickled down his cheeks 
in streams. : 

“What in the world is the matter with you, 
Johnny ?” inquired the old lady, at last, in sur- 


Gran’ma, — boo, hoo!—somethin’ is er hurt- 
in’ of me.” 

“Something hurts you ?” 

“Yes, ’m. Boo, hoo!” 

“Where, my child ?” 

“It’s — boo, hoo, hoo!—in—in my trousis, 
and it’s er stingin’ and er burnin’ of me wusser 
‘ner yeller-jacket. It ’s right here.” i 

And Johnny placed his hand on the injured 


Me Mercy me!” said the old ay to herself, 
“what if the poor child has caught the erysipelas, 
or the kings’-evil, or some other disease ” 

And the next moment she got up and left the 
church, followed by Johnny, who was walking 
with his legs wide apart, sobbing Joudly. 

When they reached home, his grandmother in- 
vestigated the cause of his pain, and was horrified 
to learn that through her near-sightedness she 
had patched his trousers with a fly-blister. For 
along time Johnny remained indoors, encumbered 
with a pad of soothing salve and soft cotton; but 
he never forgave his grandmother for causing the 
accident. 


THE MISERLY LOVER, 


h Harry knows the time is late, 
And dreads her angered sire, 
He hates to leave his charming fate, 
Or, rather, leave the fire. 


“What happy hours, sweet, I spend,” 
He si with thee!’ 


“It's all she sa ever spend" 
Good-evening,” said he. 


Tt was a sweet, soft, female voice that was 

ng. 

But papa” — 

“Not another word. I’m a wild-cat when my 
back ’s up, and don’t you forget it.” 

The speaker was a hard-visaged man, dressed 
with an elegance that ill accorded with his evi- 
dent want of culture. 

She who had addressed him as “ a was a 
fair-haired girl of eighteen summers. Reared on 
the knee of luxury, she had never known what it 
was to have her slightest wish thwarted. Her 
father, a plumber, was, from the nature of his 

iness, a man of iron will; but he was not de- 

void of pity or generosity, as many a debtor, 

house and lot he had taken in part pay- 

ment for fixing the water-pipes, letting the bal- 

ance of the account run along for two months, 
could testify. 

He had surrounded Cecil, his only child, with 
all that wealth could purchase, looking forward 
to the time when she should marry the eldest son 


per 


of a Niagara-Falls hackman, or gome other 
son of fortune commensurate 


with her own. 


she had allowed her heart to be ensnared in the 
meshes of love, and that morning had asked her 
sire’s consent to her marriage with a poor but not 
proud young man whose agricultural operations 
on the Coat of trade had not been attended with 
success. It was this request that produced the 
answer given above, 

Again Cecil pleaded with her parent not to 
Ps the love that blossomed in her heart. The 
old man’s mind went back to the happy days 
when he had told her mother of his love, and 
how they commenced life with —t but strong 
arms and willing hearts, Placing his tan-like 
hand on Cecil’s shoulder, the old man looked at 
her tenderly, and said, — 

- k ye, my lass., You say you love this 
man, and cannot live without him. Mebbe not. 
I have promised you a sealskin sack this winter. 
Let us test your love. If you become this man’s 
bride, I shall not buy the sack. In my hand is a 
check for three hundred dollars. In the wheat- 

it over on the board of trade is your lover. 
hich do you choose?” : 

Without raising her head, she reached out. 
convuisively for the check. 


“Yes: I am the lady who advertised for a 
chambermaid. Are you competent to fill the 
place ?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“Well, I like 


take you.” 

Ves, 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Mary, ma’am.” 

“ Well, Mary, perhaps I had best tell you now 
now that I am jealous of my husband. I caught 
him kissing my last girl, and I sent her away. If 
a you, would you come and tell me about 
it 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“ How soon?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I should n’t like to set the ex- 
act time on that. If it was a little kiss, there ’d 
be no hurry about telling you. If it was a great 
big one, I should want to tell you right away. 
And yet my conscience would force me to give 
him a chance to reflect on the enormity of his 
offence.” 

She did not get the position, 


your looks, and I think I will 


“Serena, darling,” he murmured, —and the 
old gate scarcely creaked as it swung to and fro 
beneath her light weight, and the silent stars 
looked down with tenderer glances, and all South 
Hill seemed to hold its breath to listen, —“ Se- 
rena, sweet,” he said, —and the radiant blushes 
that kindled over her pearly brow and cheeks . 
softened the silent lovelight in her lustrous eyes, 
— “Serena, my own, if every glittering star that 
beams above, if every passing breeze that stops 
to kiss thy glowing cheeks, if every rustling leaf 
that whispers to the night, were living, burning, 
loving thoughts; if every— Oh-h-oh-h! Ow! 
Wow-ow! Aw-w! Oh-h-h! Oh! jimminy pelt! 
O glory! O murder! murder! murder! Oh! 
dad rang the swizzled old gate to the swizzled 
bow-wows !” 

And she said stiffly that no gentleman who 
could use such language in the presence of a lady 
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could be an acquaintance of hers; and she went 
into the house. 

And he pushed the gate open, and pulled his 
mangled thumb out of the crack of it, and went 
down the street, sucking the injured member, 
and declaring, that, however ‘lightly a hundred 
and five pounds of girl might sit upon the heart 
of a man, it was a little too much pressure when 
applied to an impromptu thumbscrew. And the 
match is drawn, and all bets are declared off. 


WILLY’S SECRET. 
I ’ve a secret,” Willy said. 
“Tell it, » before you go to bed.” 


“Take me in your arms first, mamma dear.” 
“ Well, sir, now the secret let me hear.” 


“Will ise, mamma, not to tell ?”” 

Ay, Gad 1 promise well.” 
“Tn.a whisper I must tell it low.” 

“Well, you rogue, your secret let me know.” 

“ Are you sure that you "ll keep it safe and sound ?”” 
«Ay, 20 enfe that it shall not be found.” 


“Then bring nearer to my mouth your ear.” 
Now, then —“‘ Hush! I yom, mamma dear.” 


“Oo rogue! I shall shake now: I will.” 
“Shake away; but I shall love you still.” 


“Mrs. Topnoody,” said Mr. T., at breakfast, 
“if you don’t stop your everlasting wrangle, I "ll 
go to the lunatic asylum.” 

“Qh, you will, will you?” Mrs. Topnoody re- 
plied. 


% Yes. I say why?” 

“Well, because they don’t take incurables, — 
that 's why.” 

Topnoody went down town without finishing 
his breakfast, and wrote a letter to the authorities 
for information respecting qualifications for ad- 
mission to the asylum. 


A merchant met an acquaintance on the street, 
and after some general conversation the latter re- 
marked, — 

“I saw a newspaper notice stating that you had 
failed.” 

“Yes: I went by the board.” 

“Very bad ?” 

“Yes, pretty bad.” 

“Outside speculation, I suppose ?” 

“Partly.” 

“Creditors willing to give you a chance to re- 
cover ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Glad of it. I suppose you ’ll soon be all 
right ?” 

“Yes. I tell you what, it’s a very disagreea- 
ble business. I had to plead family extrava- 

ce ; and my wife, who had n't had a new dress 
3 six months, was as mad as hop. I proved 
that I had given too much to the church, and the 
minister called and raked me over the coals. I 
had a clerk abscond with a lot of cash, and the 
creditors made me own up that he was my broth- 


er. I-supposed that I had lost five hundréd 
lars by fire, but they figured that I was a ree 
ahead. I figured on having enough to pay thi 
cents on the dollar; but somehow they got 
of. enough to pay-~ninety-eight, and put all the 
costs on me. I lost four weeks of trade on the 
a ays to fail— unless you a partner 
to he bluff creditors.” 


A lady friend sends the following story to Bat- 
Lou’s :— 

A little Western girl has a great objection to 
the bath on these frosty mornin he is un- 
willing to have even the tips of i rosy fingers 
touch the cold water. One morning her aunt felt 
called upon to deliver her a lecture on the sub- 
ject of,cleanliness, She listened with deep and 
grave attantion, and then replied, — 

“But, aunty, different peoples sinks different 
sings. You likes to be clean and cold, but | 
likes to be warm and dirty.” 


“Chung Lee,” said the recorder, as he scratch- 
ed his chin, and gazed down into the dock, where 
two Chinamen sat, “ you had Ah Ting smeared 
over four square yards of sidewalk Tast night, 
and was tramping up and down his spine, w 
the Da yanked you in, What have you to 
say ?” 

“ Judge,” replied Chung Lee, “ me wantee trial 
right away. No foole business in me. No man 
cussee me, by damn sightee, you bettee.” 

* Now, Mr. Lee,” said the recorder, as he rus 
tled the papers on his desk, “just keep your 
apparel undisturbed until I find out about this 
affair. It seems, Chung, that you punched Ting’s 
head.” 

“ Well, me heapee should smilee.” 

“ What made you do it?” 

“He callee me damnee ole galootee ‘and boss 
snidee, and I givee it to himmee allee samee in 
his neckee.” 

“That was wrong, Chung, very wrong; but 
what was this row about ?” 

“ Me and Ah Ting havee lilee game of poker. 
Ah Ting ante upee, and we drawee cardee, and 
me comee in on five dollee. Ah Ting raisee fit 
teen dollee, and e better whole week washee. 
Ah Ting see wholee week washee, and putte 
appee better ten dollee on big bluffee samee likee 

elican man. I callee Ah Ting; and he smilee 
heapee, and say, ‘ Four klings and lace.’ Me say, 
‘Not worth a damnee! four lace and kling;’ and 
me feel lovelee same like high goosee hangee 
Ah Ting gottce his mad upee, +d wantee money 
back. Me teli Ah Ting waitee when the bloomee 
rose againee. Ah Ting cussee belly loudee, and 
say me stolee fullee handee, and makee his money 
i where the woodbine twinee up the spoutee. 

eno” — 

“Never mind, Chung: I ’ve heard enoug' 
about this matter. I see that you are fall 

dually into the vices of this country, 
shall send both of you down for thirty days.” 


“ How much are these goods a ” asked a 


| 
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“ But you won't, all the same.” 
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he picked up and examined a piece of ruffled 


“Good gracious !” cried the horrified salesman, 
“that is n’t for sale. That ’s the end.of a lady’s 
train. She ’s just gone up to the third story in 
the elevator.” 


THE PURVEYOR'S PUN. 


A busy retail grocer, 
Whom we all surely know, sir, 
Was asked one day, 
Ina ways, 
country chap wi come 
the in at the close of day, 


“ What are your gross receipts, sir ?” 


' “H he, he, ho, ho, sir!’’ 
busy retail grocer, 
As he pointed out, 
With laugh and shout, 


‘The barrels and boxes ranged al 
“You can plainly see, beyond a 


What are my grocery seats, sir. a 


We're havin’ some purty winterish weather,” 
said old Daddy Wotherspoon to Uncle Sammy 
Honniwell, as the two gentlemen met near the 
city hall recently. “Right for’ard weather for 
ths season.” 

“Jist so, jist so,” conceded Uncle Sammy. 
“Reminds me of the fall of 1831. It commenced 
Nong the fore-part of November, and froze stiff 
till March, Good smart weather too. I remem- 
ber ’t was so cold in Boston that in November 
pilin’ water froze over a hot fire.” 

Daddy Wotherspoon looked at him, and braced 
himself. 

“Yes, yes,” said he: “I mind it well. That ’s 
the fall that the milk froze in the cows. But the 

season was in 1827. It commenced in the 
middle of October, and ran through to April. All 
the oil froze in the lamps, and we did n’t have a 
light till spring set in.” 

“Ay, ay,” responded Uncle Sammy, growin 
rig. “It’s just like yesterday to me. I walke 
a hundred and forty miles due east from Boston 
Light on the ice, and slid back, owing to the con- 
vexity of the earth, you know. It was down-hill 
coming this way. But that was n’t a3 cold as the 
winter of 1821. That season commenced in Se 
tember, and the mercury did n’t rise a degree till 
May. Don’t you remember how we used to 
breathe hard, let it freeze, cut a hole in it, and 
ee in for shelter? You have n’t forgotten 


“Not I,” said Daddy Wotherspoon, after an 
instant's pause. “That’s the winter we used to 
give the horses lead to drink, and keep a hot fire 
under ’em so it would n’t harden till they got it 
down. But that was nothing to the spell-of 1817. 
I got through that whole spell by living in an ice- 
house. It was too cold to go out-of-doors, and I 
jist camped in an ice-house. You remember that 
season of 1817? That ’s the winter we wore un- 
derchirts of sand-paper to keep up a warming 
friction.” 

“Well, I should say I did!” retorted Uncle 
Sammy. “What! remember 1817? ’Deed I do. 

was the spell when it took a steam grind- 
stone four days to light a match. Ay, ay! But 
do Joe know I was uncomfortably warm that 


“How so?” demanded. Daddy Wotherspoon. 
“Running around your lepbouse to find ont 


where you got in. It was an awful spell, though. 
How long did it Jast ?” ‘ 
j “From the 1st of August until the 3oth of 
une. 
“T guess you’re right, But you mind the snap 
of 1823, don’t you? It commenced on the 1st of 
uly, and went around and lapped over a week. 
his was the year the smoke froze in the chim- 
neve, and we to blast it out with dynamite. 
I think that was the worst we ever had. All the _ 
clocks froze up, so we did n’t know the time fora 
year, There was a heap of sufferin’ that winter, - 
cause we lived on alcohol and phosphorus, till 
the alcohol froze, and then we ate the brimstone- 
ends of matches, and jemped around till they 
caught fire, Say! you” — 
But Daddy Wotherspoon had fied. The sta- 
tistics were too much for him. 


Oh, no! A man don’t like to have his name 
in print! It never flatters his'vanity at all! The 
other day, while a man from Worcester was in 
one of the daily-newspaper offices, putting several 
a into wrappers, a reporter casually said to 

im, — 

“ Ah, my friend! we put your name in print, 
did we ?” 

Then the Worcester man looked up, and as- 
— an air both important and cynical as he 
replied, — 

“My name in print! Humph! 1’d be a fool 
to save a paper because my name appeared in it. 
If I saved all the papers that had my name in 
them, I would have enough to fill a barn. There 
was an article in the paper which pleased me, 
and I thought it would interest some of my 
friends, That ’s what I was marking those pa- 
pers for, if you are curious to know, sir. I didn’t 
notice whether or mot you had put my name in 
the paper; but, if you have done so, I do not 
thank you for it. I’m tired of this being pub- 
lished so much.” 

That ’s what Mr. Jones, of Worcester, said; 
but, when he step aside a moment to talk 
with a friend, the reporter glanced at the pile of 
papers, and the article which the gentleman had 
marked read as follows: — 

Jones, of Worcester, is at the 
Parker House.” 


SONG OF THE FLIRT.. 
With eyelids penciled with black, 
With lips well bedaubed with paste, 
A lady sat in her dressing-room, 
Having her corset | ‘ 
Till, moved by an extra tug, 


She dism: her snajd in a 
And, sinking back in a chair, she sang 
Of thé follies 9f modern fashion. 


“ Oh, what would I give to be 
The free, fresh girl of yore, 
To cut my corset-strings, 
And to powder and 

Oh, but for one short 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Ere cruel fashion bound me tight 
In her bands of bone and steel! 


“ O men with sisters dear! 

O men with sweethearts and wives?! 
°T 1s to gain your smiles, remember 

We are wearing out our lives. 
Remember, and interfére ; 

Have pity, and come to our aid; 
And ‘gainst our tyrant 


t no more! 


Why Siaphemi. , I am asfounded !- De Vere is to call af eleven 
and here you are at half past ten with your Folek uncompleted " 


Cronel. De Yere sot Eleven o'clock. ———— 
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